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WELL ROUNDED MANHOOD. 


No man gains the esteem and affection of his fellow 
man more than he who takes a tithe, or more than a 
tithe, of the fruits of his own labor and industry and 
devotes it to helping the community and the individuals 
in that community without ostentation, without adver- 
tising his philanthropy and generosity 
with a blare of trumpets, and such a man 
rivets the bonds of affection when, re- 
membering his own hardships and his own 
struggles, he takes thought not only of 
the welfare of those whom he employs 
but of their comfort and pleasure and 
actually provides in a really practical 
way for the enjoyment of that pleasure. 

It is his relation as a business man, 
lumberman and citizen tu the community 
and to his employees that entitles Richard 
Chaffey, of Elkins, W. Va., to more than 
passing notice in the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN and among the guild of lumbermen. 
Quiet, almost shy, belittling his own 
beneficences, Richard Chaffey has done 
and is doing probably more for the city 
of Elkins, in a quiet, almost secret way, 
than any one other citizen. The world 
never hears of his little acts of kind- 
ness and helpfulness. He seems to adhere 
closely to the Biblical injunction not to 
let his left hand know what his right 
hand doeth, and many an act of his 
kindness goes unheralded and unknown. 

Richard Chaffey has prospered, but it 
has been by dint of his own effort and 
foresight. There was a time when he 
had nothing—when he sold papers on 
the streets of St. Louis. He seems not 
to have forgotten those days and their 
then apparent hopelessness, as here and 
there he extends a helping hand to some 
other poor fellow who is struggling along. 

Richard Chaffey was born in Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., October 17, 1850, the son of 
H. T. and Isabelle Chaffey, who came 
from England. He never had much 
schooling except in the schol] and college 
of hard knocks and experience, his theo- 
retical education having been confined to 
a few years in the public schools of St. 
Louis. He went to that city from Kan- 
sas, and during the Civil War his busi- 
ness career began in that town. 

During those exciting days he was a 
newsboy, and he no doubt recalls with 
some pleasure that when Fort Donelson 
was captured he made $11.50 selling the 
papers which chronicled that momentus | 
event. During the latter part of the war 
the young newsboy, then only 13 years 
old, attracted the attention of army offi- 
cers, and he was appointed as a messen 
ger boy with work in the i#ederal commissary department. 

Twenty-eight years ago Mr. Chaffey embarked in the 
shingle business at Warren, Pa., at the same time en- 
gaging in the mercantile business. That was the begin- 
ning of his career as a lumberman. He owned two-thirds 
of the business, which was operated in his name. 

Attracted to West Virginia by reports of the forests 
of heavy timber, as then almost untouched by the hand 
of man, Mr. Chaffey moved to Elkins in 1888, continuing 
in the stave and shingle business. He invested, a little 
at a time, in tracts of timber in the territory adjacent 
to Elkins at a time when tracts of timber, not being 
so accessible nor so marketable as tney are at the present 
time, were within reach of the man of moderate means 


who possessed the initiative and the nerve to grasp the 
opportunity, and consequently Mr. Chaffey became one 
ot the pioneer operators of the central West Virginia 
region. 

Just how well he succeeded as a lumber operator is 
illustrated by the fact that today he is president of the 
Chaffey-Wilson Lumber Company, president of the Ruth- 
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bell Lumber Company, president of the Glady Manufac- 
turing Company, president of the Valley River Railroad 
Company, vice president of the Kent-Weva Coal & Lum- 
ber Company, president of the Peoples National Bank, 
director in the Wilson Lumber Company, director in the 
Bank of Mili Creek, president of the Elkins Laundry. 
In his own right and in association with others, Mr. 
Chaffey is interested in approximately 50,000 acres of 
timber, mostly hardwoods, in West Virginia and Ken- 
tueky. 

The subject of this sketch first began manufacturing 
shingles on a little cireular sawmill about twenty years 
ago and now the principal operation in which he is in- 
terested is the Ruthbell company, less than a year old, 


whose mill has a capacity of 35,000 feet daily. The 
officers of this company are Richard Chaffey, president; 
Merritt Wilson, vice president; Lewis Buzzell, secretary. 
This operation has attracted general attention through 
out the State because it has to a very large extent trans 
formed the village of Marsden, on Cheat River, into a 
hustling, thriving lumber center, with new houses spring- 
ing up on all sides. It is interesting also 
to note that in building the general store 
of the company provision was made for 
a town hall assembly room for social 
gatherings and religious services. And 
this calls attention to the fact that every 
year the employees of Mr. Chaffey are 
all his guests at an outing, not merely 
a picnic but a trip to some interesting 
point—one year Mountain Lake Park 
and another year another favorite resort. 

Enumerating the officers of other com- 
panies in which Richard Chaffey is in- 
terested, Merritt Wilson is president of 
the Kent-Weva company, R. Chaffey 
vice president, C. S. Robb secretary and 
treasurer. The officers of the Glady 
Manufacturing Company are Richard 
Chaffey, president; G. H. Hass, vice 
president and general manager; D. V. 
Moyle, treasurer; Preston Harman, secre 
tary. The officers of the Valley River 
Railroad are Richard Chaffey, president; 
Merritt Wilson, vice president. As be- 
fore stated, Mr. Chaffey is president of 
the Peoples National Bank of Elkins; 
D. F. Strock is vice president; John T. 
Lingamfelter is cashier, and D. V. Moyle 
is assistant cashier. Mr. Chaffey is presi 
dent of the Elkins Laundry Company. 

In addition to the holdings already 
enumerated, Richard Chaffey owns several 
tracts of timber along the Cambria & 
Indiana Railroad. 

Mr. Chaffey married Miss Laura L. 
Couse at Tideoute, Pa., in 1882, and has 
two daughters, Miss Ruth Chaffey, aged 
25, and Miss Isabelle, aged 16. 

In religious affiliations Mr, Chaffey is a 
Presbyterian, and in political affiliations 
a Republican, but has never held any 
office nor has he ever seemed to have any 
inclination to hold office. 

He is a member of the Masonic fra 
ternity, a Knight Templar and Shriner. 
and is as well a Hoo-Hoo. 

He is extremely fond of fishing and is 
becoming an automobile enthusiast. 

The development of much of West Vir 
ginia’s wild lands and of the State’s 
natural resources is due to the foresight. 
pluck and eapability of such men as Mr 
Chaffey. He has initiated and brought 
into suecessful operation industries that 
have transformed the wilderness and its 
resources into fruitful areas and practical commodities, 
and his business activities have afforded a livelihood for 
thousands that otherwise would have remained unem 
ployed. 

No one ever hears from Mr. Chaffey about the gener 
ous support that he gives to the church to which he 
belongs, and te its various activities, or that he supports 
a missionary in China, but it is true. And it was 
through him that the Elkins Young Men’s Christian 
Association was able to add a swimming pool to its 
equipment. in short, in his modest, quiet way, he is 
putting back into the community, in instances with heavy 
interest, all that the community has made it possible 
for him to have. 
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A BRAND NEW LINE OF 


“Weed Quality” 
Quick Selling 



























































_— tie wan hentai ® 
“*SHASTA” “CALIFORNIA” 
Made in all sizes. 13gand 1% in. thick. Made inall sizes. 136 and 134 in. thick. 


In connection with our manufacture of the celebrated 
“Weed Quality ’’ White Pine Doors and Sash 
in standard grades and designs, we have just placed on 
the market a line of One and Two-Panel Doors which 
we are confident will meet the favor of those desiring a 


high class article at a moderate cost. 


Solid White Pine Stiles and Rails 


Three-Ply Rotary Cut Laminated Veneered Yel- 
low Pine Panels, Wide Stiles and Rails, adapted 
to receive the modern styles of hardware. NOTE 
THE BEAUTY OF THE GRAIN. Will take any 


stain or finish. Particularly adapted for Enamel. 


Ask your jobber for quotation on WEED Sash 
and Doors and if he is unable to quote you, wire or 
write us and you will get the information promptly 


Weed Lumber Co. catrccis 


E. Ffices: 
SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE, Flood Building. cannes oo piles a 


Telephone KEARNY 2885 COLUMBUS, OHIO, 1612 Bryden Road. 





Visitors to the Pacific Coast are cordially invited to visit Weed and inspect the largest 
wood refining plant in the world. 



































This Lumber Company Is Delighted 


When we shipped one of our detachable rowboat motors to the 
Namekagon Lumber Co., at Cable, Wisconsin, we felt sure that 
their Mr. J. W. Wood would be pleased with the motor’s great 
utility at the lumber camp and the fact that it attaches to any 
rowboat in less than one minute. In a letter to us 


Mr. Woods of the Namekagon Lumber Co. 
writes: 


Evinrude Motor Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Gentlemen.— After using your motor for 
some time, have found 
it to be an excellent 
piece of machinery. We 
have used it considera- 
bly since receiving it for 
the picking up of ties in 
the lake. Have towed 
brails with as many as 
500 ties in them doing it 
quite successfully. We 
are certainly well pleas- 
ed with it. 

Yours truly, 
Jas. W. Wood, 

Namekagon Lbr. Co. 
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DETACHABLE ~—=-— a 

ROW-BOAT-MOTOR = “===> 
makes a motor boat of any rowboat without any change in 
the construction of the boat. One simply hangs it over the 
stern and secures it by turning two large thumb screws. The motor weighs 
but 50 Ibs., can be carried about like a satchel and operated by anyone without 
any experience whatsoever. It always goes and does not get out of order. 
The propeller being weedless and adjustable as to depth, the motor can be used 
in the shallowest places. It is extremely powerful and will tow several boats. 
Its many uses are shown in the interesting illustrated catalog which will be sent 
free upon request. A post-card brings it to you—write for it. 


EVINRUDE MOTOR COMPANY 


102 L Street Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Business Promotion Through 
Trade Press Efficiency 


is to be the keynote of the most netable gathering of technical, class and trade 
journal editors and publishers ever held in America. No live manufacturer, 
sales manager, advertising man, trade paper editor or publisher can afford to 
overlook the 


Eighth Annual Convention of the Federation of 
Trade Press Association in the United States at 
the Hotel Astor, New York, Sept. 18, 19, 20, 1913 


Two sessions will be held daily. There will be editorial, circulation, advertising 
and publishing symposiums under competent leaders. Many ot the ieading editors. 
business managers, buyers and sellers of advertising, and authorities on modern 
merchandising methods will take part. On Friday afternoon, September 19, there 
will be a mass meeting with addresses by representative business and professional 
men, on subjects of timely interest to editors, publishers and advertisers. Dis- 
tinguished guests and worth-while speakers will be at the annual banquet, which 
will be made a memorable social occasion. No matter what may be your con- 
nection with the trade journal field, if you are interested in the idea of business 
promotion through trade press efficiency, if you believe in business papers for 
business men, you will be welcome at all sessions. 





Full information may be obtained from 


The Committee of Arrangements 
WM. H. UKERS, Chairman, 79 Wall Street, New York. 





The Federation of Trade Press Associations in the United States 


President Secy.-Treas. Vice-President 
H. M. SWETLAND EDWIN C. JOHNSTON E. C. HOLE 
New York New York Chicago 
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FIREPROOF AND WATERPROOF. 


There it little doubt that among the items that iil 
be carried by the lumberyard of tie future will be cer 
tain Jumber products that trented as to 
make thein 
the other elements. 
gles, but when an efficient process of sufficient cheap 
discovered for shingles it will undoubtedly be 
applied to lumber for other-exterior parts of the struc- 
turé and especially door and window openings: From 
the insurance standpoint the objection t» the wooden 
building is not so much that it will burn—-:f there were 
no fires there would be no insurance companics—but that 
when it burns it is likely to set neighhoring houses on 
fire. If, however, neighboring houses were so protected 
as to the exterior that they would catch fire less readtiy 
and even when fired would merely smouider without 
breaking into flame a great forward would he 
made. ‘The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has for some tine 
supported this view and it is now gratify’ng to learn 
that bosch the National Government and the National 
Paint Manufacturers’ Association are, at the instance 
of the National Lumber 





have heen so 
well 


This will apply especially to shim 


resistant to fire as as to the action of 


hess 1s 


step 


Manufacturers’ Association, 


doing active research work in this direction. 


TRANSIT CARS FEWER. 


\ month ago students of the yellow pine market situ 
ation were pointing to the large number of transit: cars 
aus the most deterrent influence in the trode. To some 
extent that depressing influence continues, but much 
ameliorated. It is thougit by those especially informed 
that the supply of transit cars is pretty nesrly cleaned 
up and that the shippers have heen putting very little 
in transit during the last four weeks. Lest year the 
demand was such that transit cars were readily snapped 
up. Under any conditions there are shippers, mostly 
small ones, who adopt this method of disposing of their 
stock, but last year its bad effects were cevered by the 
strong market. This year, however, not only has this 
system of handling lumber been detrimental to the 
entire lumber trade but it has been a losing proposition to 
those engaged in it. With many hundreds— perhaps thou 
sands—of cars in transit and with lists being cirenlated 
busily the actual number was exaggerated and the de 
murrage penalty forced them on the market st practically 
any price. But the business has been discouraged al 
most everywhere. Buyers of lumber do nei like transit 
shipments. They may tuke such stock occasionally if 





they are in especial need of something which happens to 
appear in the description of a car in transit, Lut there is 
ho certainty of getting the car if ordered. One instance 
is known where an especially attractive car was accepted 
by wire eleven times in one day, 
or the commission man fault to find with. the 
transit If he dal-bles in it to any considerable 
extent he is sure to disappoint and displesse his trade. 
Middlemen who wish to Lold their customers wish to be 
able to guarantee grade and delivery and uot merely the 
quantity of lumber that may and that is 
about all that they can be sure of on . transit shipment. 
Perhaps this business has become so unpoputar this sea 
that the volume of it will 
the future. 


BUILDING LOANS GROWING. 


Lumbermen 
associations more than any 


The carloed wholesaler 
also has 


business. 


be in oa ear, 


son be materially lessened for 





ure interested in the building and loan 
other business men. 
To the manufacturer they mean the sale of lumber, to 
the retailer the turning over of stock. The United 
States League of Building & Loan Associations was in 
this week at Milwaukee—its twenty-fifth annual 
convention, The report of Secretary H. F. Cellarius, of 
Cincinnati, showed that the assets of these organizations 
wre growing more than #190,000,000 annually. There are 
6.279 such United States, 
2? SIS442 members and assets of $1,.136,949,465. 

First, the bu 
ing and loan association, properly conducted (as practi 
cally all of them necessarily are), 


Class of 
session 


How associations in the with 


; 
1d 


This is interesting from many angles. 
is a sate proposition. 
Second, the associations must increase homebuilding and, 
luckily for the Iumbermen, homebuilding largely of frame 
construction, 
lumberman to learia: 
Are local savings being used to buy lumber away from 
home? Where building and 
the retail Iumberman might 
operation, Where there is 
in its organization. 
Certainly the ‘‘ policy should be urged 
on building and loan members, not merely for the good 
of the dealer but for the solidity of the association— 
which, to a large extent, depends upen the maintenance 
of real estate values and the development of the home 
tTowh, 


PROPOSED MILLWORK CHANGES. 


One thing remains for the retail 


there is a loan association 


consider this phase of its 


might well assist 


none he 


buy at home’ 





The North Carolina Pine Association at its” last 
monthly meeting, as reported in last week's issue, de 
voted some time to the consideration of the standard 


widths of flooring, ceiling and other planing mill prod 
uct. Hitherto in this territory these standards have been 
based upon one-half 2lo-inch and 31-inch 
ete., as compared with the 21,-inch, 344-inch ete., which 
ave standard with the Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ Asso- 
lation and its The matter of making the 
proposed chauge was not passed upon at this meeting, 
hut it bulletined out to all members to be taken 
up at the nexr monthly session. 

The vhief exponent of this change, 
the John L. Roper Lumber Company, went into details, 
showing the practical changing to the 
southern standard, which has already been thoroughly 
introduced. He showed that there was no strongly fixed 
custom to combat in making the change, inasmuch as the 
same people that are using North Carolina pine upon 
the one-half inch standard are also using large quan- 
tities of vell WwW pine from other districts upon the quar- 
ter inch standard. The difference in measure, he showed, 


neh mensure 


members, 


Was 


‘ KE. Emmert, of 


economies of 





BETTER, THANK YOU. 


Let it he emphasized on this page of prominence 
that the lumber trade is better. The patient seems 
to have reached the stage of convalescence, though 


full and 


wholesalers are receiving more inquities and ‘he 


recovery may he slow. Manutacturers 
volume of orders booked hes measurably increased. 
In the woeds whose values were weakest there is a 
At the 


mills curtailment of product, voluntary or forced, 


stiffening and even an advance of prices. 


has had its effect on stocks. A little smaller sup- 


ply, a little larger d¢mand—thus relies comes, Can 
the trade congratulate itself on improved condi 
Yes 


tions? but toueh wood. 











makes a difference in selling price on nominal 4-ineh 
width of 7.69 percent, and costs 46 cents more a theu 
sand feet on a 23-cent rate than does the nerrowet 
standard width. Where strips are too seant in width 
and must be cut down to the next inch the.waste is 
greater, running in extreme instances to as high «as 
16% percent, 

The general movement in all lines is tow:rd stindard 
ization, and some work has been done with the view of 
standardizing both sides and grades in all classes of 
woods. The North Carolina pine manufacturers show 
wisdom in taking up this matter, and will probably find 


little or no difficulty in putting the reform into practice 
after its adoption. 
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REVIEW OF CURRENT LUMBER TRADE CONDITIONS. 


General trade seems to be gradually reviving from its midsummer lethargy, 
there seems to be a well defined feeling that the business situation has turned 
aud that matters are now headed toward a broadening im demand.  'Phis) is 
especially noticeable in the East, where conditions have been inoa bad way for 
several months. This week the banks are said to be easing up on time money. 
Whether this will continue will rest on the stand which the administration at 
Washington will take in the Mexican crisis. Should armed intervention be 
deemed necessary it will mean that the money market will be closed to many 
husiness projects of a speculative nature. In Europe order has gradually been 
assuming shape and a general improvement in conditions should be noticeable 
in the next two months. The general fall outlook can therefore be called 
favorable, depending, of course, on the smoothness with which the political 
machinery will run, as satisfactory conditions in that regard are absolutely 
necessary for the real financial recoupment at the money centers. 

x 

The business men of the country have suffered mentally a great deal from 
expectations that have not been realized to date. Their fears have been enlarged 
upon by alarmists who have seized on them to foment distrust instead of waiting 
tor events to clear the situation. The tariff revision has caused and is causing 
considerable worry. The new currency bill is another deterrent, and the pessimistic 
crop reports that have emanated from different channels throughout the year 
have retarded business generally. Notwithstanding the reports that winter wheat 
would le under normal it seems a foregone conclusion that the crop will be over 
500,000,000 bushels. Late reports also show that the spring wheat outturn will 
he much heavier than was estimated by the Government last month. It is 
altogether too early to estimate the damage that may come to the corn crop by 
drouth and heat. Considerable rain has fallen in the last week in Texas and 
other parts of the corn producing area with the result that the total yield will 
he large. The cotton crop prospects are exceedingly bright. Some experts figure 
on a 15,000,000-bale vield, which would more than provide for the normal world’s 
requirements and, in fact, would be the seeond largest vield on record. 

So it will be seen that nothing is seriously the matter with the country at large 
and that the business man would do well to discount all current alarms and 
proceed to do business on a full normal basis. The country seems to be resigned 
to accept the revision of the tariff downward and it is to be hoped that the new 
tariff law will be speedily enacted so that the business man will know on what 
footing he will be placed. With the beginning of August the steel trade shows 
much strength, nearly 100,000 tons of steel-making pig iron having been purchased 
in the Youngstown and Pittsburgh districts within the last few days. The 
quarterly statement of the United States Steel Corporation shows that its earnings 
for the June quarter were $41,200,000, This was the largest June quarterly showing 
for that period since 1907, and was an increase of nearly $7,000,000 over the first 
quarter in 1915. 

* * * 

That since the middle of last spring the tendency has been to restrict buying 
is generally known and a result of this hesitancy is that stocks in the hands of 
consumers and retail dealers have been greatly reduced, and since these stocks 
are generally moderate only a belief prevails that as soon as the fall trade shall 
get headway prices wili react to a level about the same as prevailed before the 
weakness of late spring and early summer became the feature of the market. 
Already symptoms of coming fall trade are in evidence, if increased inquiries 
be taken as a criterion, and these inquiries evidently are legitimate and not for 
the purpose of only feeling out the market. Linevard concerns have been heavy 
buyers recently, and now the smaller dealer is said to be coming into the market 
for material, believing that present prices are as low as they will go. The 
building trade is fairly active throughout the country with the exception of the 
East, where building construction has dropped off heavily since the first of the 
year. This was a result of a general stiffening of mortgage and other securities 
markets and a general cramping of the money market by reason of the Balkan 
war. The tariff also acted as a deterrent, and financiers decided to restrict 
their loans on all speculative building propositions. 

* * * 


Generally speaking, the demand for lumber continues of the hand-to-mouth 
order. Buyers are exceedingly cautious about stocking ahead, as if fearing to 
load themselves up with a lot of obligations that they will be unable to meet 
inter. This conditior is going to make itself felt later when the lumber is needed, 
for a serious car shortage will develop when the harvest begins to move in full 
volume, Some railroad traffic managers are already sounding notes of warning 
and are trying to keep cars from going oft their lines. Those of other roads 
believe that there will be plenty of cars for all traffic, but this will be partly 
neutralized because a number of cars are certain to be blockaded at terminals 
and transit points, which will greatly hinder the free movement of lumber. Al- 
ready reports from some of the lumber producing centers are in effect of a lack 
ot cars for handling shipments, although generally speaking so far roads are 
furnishing cars in sufficient numbers to meet requirements. It is probable, how- 
ever, that when the crops begin moving in full volume the situation will become 
most acute, and again the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN sounds a warning that those 
who are in need of lumber for the fall trade should get into the market as quickly 
as possible. This caution applies to the price situation as well as to transporta- 
tion, for many believe that values have reached rock bottom. 

+ : * 

The southern pine market seems to be undergoing a change for the better; in 
other words, a generally accepted belief is that it is at the lowest point and 
from now on will ascend, as to both demand and volume. The current buying 
seems to be for immediate wants, but the number of inquiries that are being 
received encourage manufacturers to believe that buyers contemplate placing 
orders for fall stocks. One of the principal features of the situation, and which 
will’ do more than any other one feature to boost the market, is the laudable 
effort of manufacturers to curtail their production. Curtailment east of the 
river is said to be much greater than was expected. Notwithstanding this fact 
the spread in quotations is still wide. Everything points to a big trade this 
fall in Texas. Estimate of the cotton crop places it in excess of 5,006,000 bales, 
while exports of wheat through Galveston continue to break all records for this 
season. Rains early in the month supplied moisture that was badly needed to 
assure a bountiful corn crop and the outlook is therefore more encouraging than 
in many years. At Houston dimension is quoted at about $8 off the list, and 
some orders are said to have been taken at bigger concessions than this. There 
is practically no demand for railroad material; special cuttings of all kinds are 
very slack. Railroads are keeping out of the market and as a matter of fact 
rumors were afloat this week that some of the roads are selling some of their 
stocks on hand. Export demand is very quiet. In New Orleans trade conditions 
are a little better, although the buying is of the hand-to-mouth order. In north- 
western Louisiana the mills are holding their lumber for better prices, declaring 
that yellow pine is worth more money to them in pile than would result from 
placing it on the market at going values. At Shreveport the local demand for 
yellow pine has been excellent all summer. At Lake Charles orders are being 
steadily received from the western distributing centers and mills are said to 
be holding firm for list prices. At Beaumont, Tex., crop conditions are reported 
as ideal, with considerable more activity noticed in the demand. At Hattiesburg, 
while there is much curtailment, it is not enough to make the supply less than the 


demand. Sills are said to be in good request, while deeking is selling well, dn 

southern Arkansas manufacturers are feeling very hopeful concerning the fall 

outlook, They are not booked heavily at prevailing prices, with the result that 

they will be in a good position to reap the benefits of the later increased demand 

During the last ten days linevards have been vetting the market. Stocks are 

broken and mixed orders are hard to place, 
* * * 

There does not seem to be much excitement in the northern pine trade; the 
movement is oi fair midsummer magnitude and prices are firmly held as a general 
rule. Buyers are steady consumers of Nos. 4 and 5, and little of those grades 
is left in pile. The movement of wholesale stock by lake and rail from northern 
mill points is brisk. During the last week over 4,000,000 feet was reeeived by 
lake at Buffalo, while the shingle receipts amounted to nearly 16,000,000. Saginaw 
Valley trade is holding its own, although it is said to lack the vigor of last fall 
and the early months of 1913. Wholesalers at Bay City and Saginaw say that 
low grade lumber, of which a large quantity is used in those towns, has been 
offered at $1 to $2 cheaper than it was in the spring. Shipments of lumber from 
the northern mills to Minneapolis are normal. Few orders of any size are coming 
in and business is rather quiet and is not expected to improve greatly until the 
harvest season is out of the way. Crop returns promise to be nearly up to last 
year, and in a large part of the territory will run ahead. Retailers are looking 
for a good demand for crib and grain material, as farmers in northwestern 
territory are growing more independent and are inclined to hold their grain through 
the winter for higher prices. In the territory where the small grain yield is 
light a good crop of corn is promised, so there should be business in ever) 
locality. Trade is reported a little better in the metropolitan districts than last 
week, box material being especially in demand. At Pittsburgh white pine is 
moving steadily, with prices holding firm. 

* * os 

Conditions on the Coast are in effect those of recent previous weeks. However, 
manufacturers are not inclined tobe gloomy, as the outlook for fall trade is good. 
Territories in which west coast woods are used report that crops in general are 
good, with retail stocks low, The consensus among millmen seems to be in favor 
of curtailment in production, as altogether too much lumber is being manufactured 
for the demand in sight. It is thought that some of the mills will shortly be 
running only five days a week, Practically all of the British Columbia shingle 
mills will close down during August owing to the poor demand across the line in 
Canada. This is not expected to affect the shingle market in Washington, 
however, as expectations are that more than enough shingles will be made in 
that State to take care of any stock withdrawn from the American market by 
British Columbia operators. At Tacoma more call is reported for yard stock. 
Prices are said to be off, common averaging about $2 and clears $1. Optimistic 
reports come from the Flathead Valley. Demand is said to be growing stronger, 
with prices firm. Mills are well supplied with orders, many of them being 
forced to operate their shipping departments on time and a quarter. In California 
a better tone to the lumber business is noted. Numerous inquiries are being 
received, 2specially from the South and the interior. Redwood lumber is in goou 
shape in spite of the dullness of the last few months, the eastern outlook being 
especially bright for all kinds of dry stuff. White pine and sugar pine mills are 
busily cutting uppers, with the eastern demand reported good. The Western 
Pine Manufacturers’ Association figures show that the total shipments in the 
first six months of 1913 were 429,545,166 feet, as against 420,444,385 feet for the 
corresponding period last year. The shipments exceeded the cut for the first 
six months of the year 9,110,767 feet. 

* * * 

The general hardwood trade is in good condition when compared with some of 
the other branches of the industry. Trade as a whole is pronounced to be in fair 
summer volume. Plain oak is still the leader, but quarter sawed is in active 
request and seems to be gaining from week to week. A feature of the hardwood 
market is the progress that red gum is making in furniture and finished lines. 
Good ash is salable to the limit of supply. Car and dimension oaks are active, 
especially on the upper Ohio. Poplar is in fairly active request, especially in 
the lower and best grades. West Virginia hardwoods are moving steadily. The 
car shortage is felt in West Virginia, wholesalers saying that they are having 
considerable trouble in getting equipment to move stocks. While factories are 
said to be buying only for immediate needs, large quantities of hardwood lumber 
have been sold to manufacturers in Ohio, Indiana and southern Michigan, and in 
the Chicago district, as well as eastward and westward, there is a good trade all 
along the line and in all varieties of lumber, when the season is taken into 
consideration. In the northern hardwoods bireh and maple lead, but the other 
woods command attention, because stocks in Michigan and Wisconsin are pretty 
well sold up. Dry northern hardwoods tend to scarcity and buyers from the 
marketing and manufacturing centers find it difficult to locate supplies in any great 
quantities. 

* * * 

The market for hemlock at points north ot the Ohio River continues of fair 
proportions. Hemlock manufacturers seem to have the situation well in hand, 
although now and again $2 concessions to move certain items are heard of. The 
average concession, however, ranges from $1 to $1.50 off February list. Michigan 
manufacturers are expected to enter the fall trade with less than 50 percent of 
what may be called normal stocks. Stocks are none too well assorted.in Wis- 
consin and Pennsylvania. As soon as yellow pine firms up hemlock will go to 
list. At Boston the call for dry eastern boards is heavier than the immediate 
supply. Prospects for fall are said to be good. At Pittsburgh, while hemlock 
is easier and a difference of 50 cents in quotations is reported, the trend of the 
market is upward. At Buffalo stocks are in better shape, but the demand is 
of sich a character as to keep assortments low. Wholesalers look for a strong fall 
market. 

a * * * 

Cypress manufacturers report slightly improved demand. The feature of the 
market is the continuous steady request for mixed cars. The lower grades con- 
tinue to have the call and prices are firmly held. Pecky is practically out of 
the market. Shingles and lath are moving steadily, with an increase of 10 cents 
in prices on best and economy shingles and on all primes, except the 4-inch. 
Factory demand still continues quiet. In most of the markets of the country 
evpress is holding its own, with prices firm. , 

* % * 

Demand for North Carolina pine continues exceedingly sluggish. Retailers are 
playing a waiting game, with the result that their stocks are becoming greatly 
depleted and it will be only a question of time when they will be forced into 
the market. Many of the mills are curtailing their output, and the price sit 
uation as a whole stands out fairly well. The better grades of lumber are moving 
freely; however, they have been affected in values by the easing off of low-grade 
stuff. The number of transit cars has been agreeably lessened recently, which 
has helped the market materially. 


* * * 


A substantial improvement is reported in spruce conditions. The Maine mills 
are all running and are shipping steadily to New York and New England ports. 
West Virginia spruce is holding its own, despite the decline in other woods. 
Much of the product from these mills has been exported. Prices show no special 
fluctuation, nor has there been any decrease in the general average of shipments. 
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PROSECUTION A TRIUMPH FOR RETAILERS. 


After months of imtermittent progress the Government ’s suit against the North 
western Liinbermen’s Association and certain other defendants, so far as testimony 
faking is concerned, is at oan end. With the conclusion of testimony a more volumi 
nous record Was made than in either the Standard Oil or ‘Robaceo ‘Strast’?? case 
and, singularly, the final word of the last witness was ‘* foolish.’ 
fitting word could not have heen placed thers, 

Months have elasped since the Government started the civil proceeding along with 
the return of criminal indictments against another lumber trade organization, the 
Lumber Secretaries’ Bureau of Information. he veil of suspicion against the retail 
lumber industry was partly lifted a few weeks ago when the Department of Justice 
found necessary the dismissal of the indictments after reaching the conclusion that 
the counts would not ‘‘hold water’? in court. Complete vindication can be had only 
by a victory for the Northwestern association when a decision is reached in the 
Federal Court in Minneapolis at its fall term. 

Perhaps the most regrettable feature of the Government proceeding was the unfair 
opportunity given the yellow press of the country to hold retail lumber dealers up to 
public scorn and abuse. The legal phases.of the case against the Northwestern asso 
ciation and its developments were distorted by the press and the publie was permitted 
to form an opinion that retail lumber dealers were in w conspiracy to control prices 
and output and throttle competition. While the questicn of prices and output was not 
mentioned in the Government petition, the irresponsible press took no cognizance of 
that. It further wilfully and wrongly reterred to the proceeding as the ‘‘ lumber 
trust’? case. Lt sought to convey to the public mind that the retail dealer was charged 
with heing a ‘*robber’? and was playing an unreasonable part in the higher cost of 
living, Though the civil suit is proving expensive, for the defendant association and 
for the Government, no doubt a greater loss to the dealers is the indirect one due to 
heing placed unjustly in an unfavorable light with the users of lumber. 

While it is true the retail lumber dealers were placed under a cloud, it remains that 
the volumes of truth the defendants have succeeded in placing in the record can 
not fail but lift entirely the veil of suspicion, and the lumber retailer will be again 
properly recognized by the public as an honorable, necessary and trustworthy dis 
tributer of merchandise, 

However, not all has been a loss to the retail lumber dealer in the Governmental 
uttack., Much has come out of it that will unify the dealers more strongly than ever, 
knit their fight in their common cause, and prove their worth to the community and 
to the country. An unbiased perusal of the testimony will show the justification of 
retail associations, and how they have aided in the development of the country; the 
existence of the retailer is pictured truthfully as an economic necessity—a saver to 
the consumer in lumber purchases over any other method, mail order house or other- 
wise; and the undeniable value of the retailer as an extender of credit, thereby per 
mitting upbuilding and improving during periods when consumers of lumber are short 
of cash or temporarily entirely without funds. In a hundred and one ways the defense 
in the case not only proved the retail lumber dealer an invaluable asset to his com- 
munity but suecessfully showed that he is not guilty of the outrageous charges that 
had been placed against him. So, how fitting was the final word of that last witness, 

‘foolish’’; the word indeed furnished an apprepriate ending. 


SUBSTITUTES THREATEN THE WOODEN SHINGLE. 


In less than sixty days the drastic antishingle ordinance recently adopted by 
the commission government in the city of Birmingham, Ala., will become operative. 
This means that on and after the first of October no building within the fire 
limits of Birmingham—and the fire limits have been revised so as to include 
the whole of the city—may be covered with any other than a ‘‘fireproof’’ roof. 
This ordinance is primarily designed to put the wooden shingle out of business 
in the city of Birmingham forever, while at the same time it is expected to pave 
the way to an ultimate enlargement of the ordinance which will interdict by 
law the use in any manner of wood in building construction. It is generally 
conceded that Birmingham has merely been selected by the wood substitute inter- 
ests as a fitting place to drive this entering wedge, owing to the remarkable 
susceptibility of the Birmingham commission to pass a law of this kind. 

The history of the gallant fight made by the Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ 
Association last year, when this antishingle ordinance first came up in Birming- 
ham, is probably fresh in the minds of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN readers. The 
ordinance would have been an operative law long before but for the activity of 
the cypress people, who aroused such a storm of righteous indignation in the 
public against the iniquities of the proposed ordinance that it was ‘‘laid on 
the table.’’ The wood substitute people accepted their defeat at that time with 
apparently a stoie indifference which to the seasoned mind indieated that they 
were only biding their time for a reintroduction of the ordinance. When the 
excitement had comfortably subsided the Birmingham commission picked the 
defeated ordinance off the table, dusted it off carefully, and passed it with such 
remarkable swiftness that the ordinance was quickly a law. 

The committee representing the Imaber interests has not yet indicated its 
policy regarding this new law, although but a secant sixty days remain before its 
effectiveness. ‘lwo procedures appear to be open. One of these is to renew the 
public agitation along the same lines adopted by the cypress people, and force 
the repeal of the ordinance. But this method appears to be merely postponing 
again the evil day. as the commission would doubtless repass the ordinance the mo- 
ment the second spasm of excitement had dicd down, and repeat the process until 
the law was operative. The other method is to fight the devil with his own 
weapons. The new antishingle law specities that every building in Birmingham 
‘shall after October 1 be covered with a ‘‘fireproof’’ roof, with minor exceptions 
in case of repairs to damaged buildings. The committee representing the lumber 
interests has demonstrated that many of the so-called fireproof roofings presented 
by the wood substitute interests are fireproof in name only, as they burn tike 
tinder. On the other hand, it has been demonstrated that a wooden shingle can 
he made fireproof or highly resistant to fire and at a cost that would enable the 
shingle to compete with the substitute. ; 

The solution of the problem appears to be obvious. 


PRESENT AND PROSPECTIVE BUSINESS IN LUMBER. 


All is not gloom in the atmosphere of the lumber business, and both in the trade 
and out ean be found reassuring facts that should not be lost sight of. The trouble 
with the lumber business is not so much the fault of surrounding circumstances as of 
lumbermen themselves. The weak points in the business, as all our readers Know, are 
found in yellow pine and in fir. These two woods, of course, constitute the great 
bulk of the structural lumber resources of the country. Approximately half of the 
lumber eut is of these two species, and when prices for them are seriously depressed 
that facet assumes almost undue. importance. 

But note these facts: The Pacifie Lumber Inspection Bureau, of Seattle, reports 
the waterberne shipments from the mills of Oregon, Washington and British Columbia 
for the first six months of 1913 to have been 990,600,000 feet. During the corre- 
sponding period of 1912 the shipments were 870,000,000 feet, and for 1911 806,000,000 
teet. The ratio of gain is practically the same whether the California, domestic or 
foreign trade is considered. The report of shipments of western pine from eastern 
Oregon, eastern Washington, Idaho and western Montana shows that shipments for 
the first six months of this vear were larger than during the corresponding period 
in either of the two previous years. The gain was very small as compared with 1912, 
but existed. On the other hand, the eut was heavily increased. 

The yellow pine reports for six months are not completed, but as far as they have 
appeared it is pretty well deterinined that the yellow pine shipments were as large 


Purposely a more 








up to duly 1, 1915, as during the corresponding months of the previous year, 
The National Liamber Manufacturers’ Association publishes statisties compiled 
from the reports of about G30 mills, well seattered cover the country, regarding cut 


wie shipments. These show that during the first five months of 1913 shipments were 
1 


oly percent greater than during the first tive months of 1912, but the eut daring 


the same period showed an inerease of 14.6 percent. These figures are entitled to 
respect as reflecting the general situation with fair aeeuraey, because they represent 
bout one-third of the entire lamber product of the United States and the comparative 
figures are based on reports from the same mills each yeur. Present trade condition 
are reflected in the latter part of the period, May of this year showing shipments 
very slightly below those of May, 1912, while June showed a marked falling off in 
comparative shipments, with a heavy excess of product cut over shipments. 

It is very evident from a study of the information at hand that while business in 
these leading woods is just now somewhat lighter than a year ago the difficulties of 
their manufacturers are due to excessive production and unwillingness or inability to 
adjust themselves to a well defined situation. In other woods than yellow pine and 
fir there is little, if any, dissatisfaction with market conditions. Northern pine, 
hemlock, spruce and practically all the hardwcods are little below the previous high 
standard of values, and the volume of demand is reasonably well adjusted to the 
supply. There was not the overproduction in those woods that was seen in the others, 
and their market situation shows the good results of conservative manufacturing and 
marketing methods. Really, there is much in the current lumber trade situation on 
which lumbermen may congratulate themselves, 

Outside of tle lumber business thgre is also occasion for encowagement. Without 
ignoring the manifestly unfavorable features of the situation in legislation and 
finance, it is worthy of note that most of the leading industries are fairly busy for the 
season; railroads are doing « good business, most of them showing a fair gain in the 
gross and some of them in net revenues; the steel industries are busy, and the stock 
market reflects a fairly satisfactory condition of the leading industrials. Coal, coke 
an iron are considered pretty reliable indices of the general state of business. If 
they were to be tollowed now the conclusion would have to be that the country is 
in good shape. Still, special influences bear upon each industry, as upon lumber, so 
that the usual inferences can not safely be drawn from these lines of trade; but 
with money distinctly easier, with the country banks less concerned about the crop 
moving period, aud with a fair volume of activity in most of the industries, including 
lumber, business men should take heart. 

But there should be no inflation, no speculative activity. There are serious draw 
backs, some of them of worldwide influence and likely to be of prolonged duration. 
In respect to these matters, however, a hopeful conservatism will prove the best 
means of tiding over what there is of commercial depression until the country has 
time io adjust itself to the new situation brought about by legislation so that business 
enn go on again with some assurance of permanent conditions. 


TRADE STATUS AND NEEDS OF THE RETAILER. 


What should be the buying policy under the present lumber trade and conditions? 
Specifically, what should be the buying policy of retail lumber dealers? Many of 
the considerations which affect the yard trade should have a determining influence 
upon wholesale consumers and other buyers of lumber, but the retailer is in ‘an 
especially critical position and therefore this article has more direct reference to his 
needs and proper policies. 

Within a month the fall trade will open. If the retail lumber dealer is to anticipate 
is fall needs instead of adopting a hand-to-mouth policy he must be about it at 
once, Therefore it is entirely proper to urge upon the lumber buyer, and especially 
upon the retail dealer, serious consideration of the general situation and his own. 

The only sound basis for the adoption of any defined policy is to be found in 
knowledge. Many people, through mental inertia or fear, are always disposed to 
drift, to make no positive decision, to adopt no policy in advance of the emergency 
—the laisser faire philosophy applied to private affairs. But we apprehend that tke 
readers of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN do not as a rule adopt this theory for them- 
selves, but instead of the ‘‘let well enough alone’’ policy are desirous of securing 
as accurate a view as possible of the probabilities and so adapting their present action 
to that view. 

What is to be the demand the remainder of this year upon the retail trade? Upon 
the answer to that question largely depends the policy that should be adopted by the 
retail lumberman, the other factors being the supply, present or prospective, whole- 
sale prices now and a month or two or three months later, and the ability to bring 
that supply to bear upon the demand. 

Every retail lumber dealer undoubtedly has an idea of the volume of fall trade in 
his community, but ideas are sometimes vague and not safely founded on absolute 
knowledge. Right now, if it already has not been done, is when the retail lumber 
dealer should determine as fully and conclusively as possible what he is to ‘expect 
in that way, and what effect the fall demand will have upon his stocks. Too many 
retail dealers depend upon the veriest gossip; they do not even seek the information 
but are content with what travels down the street and through the office. The gossip 
they do not cross examine. Fewer still know anything with certainty of plans that 
are being made by their customers or possible customers; still fewer take into aceount 
the influences which are to prevail a few weeks hence. 

The retail lumber dealer at this time should definitely go after definite informa- 
tion. Perhaps he can secure it by examination and cross examination of the people 
that come into the office or that he meets at the bank or the elevator ov on the 
streets. But the chances are that such information has too much of guesswork and 
rumor in it and too little of exactness. As tu crops, why shouldn’t he get into his 
machine or behind his trotter and go out in the country and see for himself how the 
crops are, and at first hand learn what the real estate owners, farmers and others in 
his field of operations are planning? Perhaps he may be able to stimulate planning 
where none has been done, and so create trade which otherwise would not exist 

Why should not a lumber retailer make a study of the local financial situation 
and of its outlook? Reports from important retail sections are that the wheat crop 
is being marketed rapidly. The money for it will very soon be in the possession of 
the farmers who grew it. There will be money in the local banks, and, notwith- 
standing the general tightness of money, a bank deposit is subject to the order of 
the depositor. The farmer who has money can do with it as he will regardless of 
Wall Street conditions. On the other hand, the corn outlook is not generally good. 
The status of early corn is pretty well settled, but the outcome of the late planting 
still depends upon rains that may or may not come. With the certainty of some 
shortage in the crop and consequently of high prices there will be an effect upon 
the supply and price of cattle and hogs. These are things that the retailer should 
study in the light of his own local conditions. 

It is possible at this date for practically every retailer to come to a definite and 
fairly reliable conclusion as to about what his fall business will be; but it can not 
be done by sitting in his office and depending solely upon the rumor and gossip that 
float through it. He must get out after this information and he must get it from 
the people themselves; he must examine and cross examine them, and then he would 
better examine the fields as well. 

Having determined that he will need about so much lumber this fall the retailer 
should look over his stock very carefully with respect to how it will fit into the 
demand both as to kinds and quantity. In some places there will be a good deal of 
town house building; in other places there will be very little house building but 
harns, cribs and sheds must be erected. 

Having determined what his needs will be the retailer must look at the market 
situation, and the supply at points of origin or wholesale centers. How about prices? 

Many are holding off buying stock that they know they will need a little later 
on because they think that prices will go lower. In yellow pine there has been a 





slight strengthening of the market within the last two or three weeks, which followed 
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adoheavy slump in values from the high mark reached early in the ver. 
the same price situation is seen on the Pacitie coast. 
lumber prices at the mills are 


Substiuutially 
This tact is to he remembered: 
today at about cost of preduction or below. They show 
neainst it. It 
When mill prices get down to manufacturing cost some 
thing happens; tor if the average is at cost many producers are losing money, though 
some anay be making nx little When the cost point is reached credit is at once 
susperded and at such times as these lumber is manufactured largely on credit. Woods 
men, mill tiands and office employees all have to be paid or operations stop, and the 
payrolls are made up at the banks and under such conditions the banks are drawing 
tighter the lines of credit. Whether the manufacturing operation he a large or a 
small one it is in one of two classes from a financial standpoint. There are those 
hat are without fixed indebtedness, are forehanded and able to handle their business 
as they choose. Such concerns, in times of low profit or loss, curtail their product or 
shut dewn entirely and save their timber. Others have to run, or think they have to, 
so a current output is always assured. But in all the history of the lumber business 
there has inevitably been a reversion of the price record when the average price goes 
down to or below the average cost. The advance may not be sudden, but the inevitable 
reduction in the output leads to such 2a lessening of the supply of lumber at first 
hands that prices gradually, if not rapidly, advance. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
believes that materially lower prices than those prevailing will not be realized, while 


ne profit if the current accepted value of stumpage is to be charged 


shonld be remembered that 


Another matter to be taken into consideration is that stocks at the amills or in 
transit or at wholesale points do not amount to anything in the way of meeting the 
demand if they can not be brought to the points of consumption. 
to be some fall demand through the country; it) may not be so large as usunl, 
but there will he more than there is teday. Tf all retail lumbermen should) pursue the 
policy of waiting until the demand is made upen them hefore they take steps to meet 
that demand there would be a seramble for lumber that would of itself advance 
prices. But the question of car supply is to be taken into account. Just when cnrs 
are most needed for lumber they are being pat by the roads to preferred uses. It 
would be rash to say that, the country over, there will be an unprecedented car 
shortage this fall, but an actual shortage already exists in some sections, Cars are 
already being diverted to move the crops, or if not being diverted are being held by 
their owners for that purpose; and that it will not be possible to move lumber during 
September and October as promptly as it will be wanted is certain. 

What then should be the policy of the retail lumberman in regard to his purchases 
for the fall?) Shall he prepare for the fall demanc when he can buy his stocks at low 
prices and be sure of prompt delivery, or shall he wait until the demand is upon 
him and take his chances as to prices and delay? 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN believes that in the foregeing the arguments have been 
stated fairly; but the first thing for each retail lumberman to do, who wishes to act 
intelligently and personally and not as a victim of circumstances, is to determine 


There is certain 








it is probable that in a month or two prices will be higher. 
principles involved and the current conditions all combine to justify that belief. 


History and the economic 
will be. 


With exactness, as far as is possible, what the conditions surrounding him are and 
This is the time to make such determination. 


The retailer should act at once 





ANNUAL CONTRACT PROBLEM. 


New Orleans Exporters Slowly but Surely Unraveling 
Tangle—Steamship Men at Odds Themselves. 


NEW. ORLEANS, La., Aug. 4.-—The 
problem is siowly working out, but 

pleted until well along in the fall months. Contracts 
are offered, it is understood, to most of the Mediter 
ranean ports, but not for Rotterdam, London and Liver 
pool. Ross & Heyn, agents for the Peirce-Cotoneira 
and other lines, have cireularized shippers with offers to 
take a ‘* limited number’’ of contracts for Belfast, Dub 
lin, Glasgow, Genoa and Naples, with specific stipulations 
as tO maximum and minimum tenders per month. ‘The 
contracts offered exclude pitch pine. For heavy woods 
the rates quoted are: Belfast and Glasgow, 33. cents; 
Dublin, 34 certs; Genoa, 36 Naples, 41 cents. 
For **medium woods*’—cypress, soft elm, poplar and 
syeamore—the quoted rates are 3 cents nbove those just 
stated, and are 5 higher for ‘‘light woods*'— 
basswood, cottonwood, eedar, willow, hemlock and tupelo. 
Bundled oak staves and headings take the ‘* heavy 
wood’*’ rate. Staves of other woods are quoted 5 cents 
above it. The Creole Line offers much the same contract 
to Genoa, though some of the stipulations are modified. 
It is understood that a number of exporters, both here 
and in the interior, have signed up for some of the 
ports named, but are flatly refusing to accept the effered 
contracts on others, because they consider the rates 
quoted unreasonable. Some of the exporters, on the 
other hand, seem disposed to stay out of the annual 
contract game this year and take their chances with 
current quotations, unless more reasonable contract terms 
can be secured. There is evidently no ‘‘meeting of 
minds**’ with respect to the annual contract matter 
among the steamship folks themselves, among the ex 
porters, or between the exporters and 


agents 


annual contract 
may not be eom 


cents; 


vents 


the steamship 





DOCK BOARD HEARING. 


Investigation of Lumber Deliveries and Inspections 
Begun—Use of Inferior Material Alleged. 





NEW ORLEANS, La., Aug. 4.—-The New Orleans Dock 
Board began its long-awaited investigation of lumber 
deliveries and inspections last Wednesday night, with a 
long list of 
testimony was taken. 


over, rae. VE 


witnesses. A stenographic record of the 
Muck old ground was threshed 
Martinez, local representative ot the Alex- 
andria) Lumber Company. who filed the original com 
plaint against the acceptance of inferior lumber, in 
February last, testified that he had warned Mr. Kernag 
han, then president of the dock board, that the bid ac 
cepted for the 1913 supply of B grade lumber was 
‘‘unsafe.’’ Thereafter, he said, he waited and watched 
developments. Finding that the deliveries were not up 
to contract grade, he brought the matter to the attention 
of the Contractors’ & Dealers’ Exchange. J. R. King, 
«a local lumbeiman, declared that he had seen much low 


grade lumber go into the wharves. The general mill 
practice, he said, was to ship the grade ordered. 


‘*Square edge and sound’’ was not up to B grade, and 
where an order for the first was carefully filled at the 
mill it would contain very little B grade. This testi 
mony was offered in connection with the contention that 
a large percentage of B grade would be found in an 
order for ‘‘square edge and sound.’’ Tudor B. Carre, 
of the W .W. Carre Company, which held the contract at 
one time, reported that the Acme Lumber Company’s 
bid on the 1913 contract ran very much below the other 
bidders, and about $5 under the market price for the 
stock at the time the bid was submitted. In answer to a 
direct question Mr. Carre said that such a bid might 
he considered *‘ unless the bidder had made 
a serious error in his calculations. George W. Wicks, 
of the Delta Lumber Company, corroborated Mr. Carre’s 
estimate of the bid and added that if he had been 
interested in it he would have asked that the bid be 
thrown out. B. F. Schriever, who reinspected the lum- 
ber, and B. L. Toomer, a practical lumberman, who as- 
sisted Mr. Van Benthuysen in his independent investiga- 
tion, testified regarding the grades of the lumber deliv- 
ered at the wharves, and Commissioner Van Benthuysen 
himself testified. Several of the witnesses expressed con- 


suspicious, *’ 


fidence in Chief Engineer Bell, whose departinent has 
had charge of the lumber inspections since last March. 

At Thursday night's hearing Mr. Bell himself took the 
stand to read a long and carefully prepared statement 
in defense of his own conduct. This led the board's at 
tourney to file «a statement that ‘‘so far as the hearing 
has gone, there is no attack upon the honesty or in 
tegrity of Mr. Bell, or even upon his ability as engineer. ’’ 
Following the statement, the chief 
engineer was quizzed at considerable length. He testi 
fied that his subordinates had instructions to make rigid 
inspections, avd declared that much of the lumber re 
inspected by Mr. Schriever already had been rejected. 
**To the best of my knowledge,’* he said, ‘*the lumber 
used in the wharves has heen B grade, as called for in 
the contract. ”’ 


submission of his 


It is understood that the dock beard contemplates an 
expert investigation of the physical condition of the 
public wharves and will not wind up its hearings until 
that is done. A special committee has been appointed 
to recommend experts for that task. 





WEST COAST CUT AND SHIPMENTS. 





Semiannual of West Coast Manufacturers’ 


Association—Position of Stocks July 1. 


Report 


TacoMaA, WasH., Aug. 2.--Manager W. C. Miles, of 
the West Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, has 
prepared his report of cut and shipments for the first 
sx months of 1913 for issuance in the current associa- 
tion bulletin. For June, with 76 mills reporting, it shows 
shipments exceeded the cut by 2.269.273 feet. Following 
is Mr. Miles’ report: 





FIRST SIN MONTIES OF 1912 and 1915, 
Feet. 
Cat Grst six months 2913........... ; 1.305,083, 302 
Cut Bret six months 1912 ........... -. . 1,087,532, 934 


1913 cut exceeded 1912 ent by 20 per cent or 
Shipments first six months 1913.............. 1,3 
Shipments first six months 1912............. i, 

1913 shipments exceeded 1912 shipments by 

13-14 per cent or ; 
GS identical mills cut. June, 
GS identical mills cut, June, 


Lo eee ee 
oS ee Sere 
June, 1913, cut exceeds June, 1912, cut. 
6S identical mills shipped, June, 112..... 
GOS identical mills shipped, June, 1918. 











June, 1915, shipments exceed June, 112 
Shipments. ......6... ree ee ee ee S491 .026 
76 milix cut, dume, 1913..........0.6. TSO,734,.685 
76 milis shipped, June 1013... .........0.056. TS3,0038.998 
Excess shipments over cut............. onae 2,200,273 


Manager Miles has also prepared the following report 
of stock on hand at the mills and especially urges that 
more association mills send in reports giving this in 
formation: 

v. G 


FLOORING, Feet. 


85.640 
W677 
127,943 


April reports cover 33 mills. Average per mill... 

May reports cover 33 mills. Average per mill.... 

June reports cover 33 mills. Average per mill.... 
I. G. FLOORING, 

April reports cover 33 mills. Average per mill.... 

May reports cover 31 mills. Average per mill... 

June reports cover 24 mills. Average per mill... 

DROP SIDING. 

April reports cover 33 mills. Average per mill... 

May reports cover 31 mills. Average per mill. ., 

June reports cover 24 mills. Average per mill.... 
No, 2 FIR FINISH. 

April reports cover mills. Average per mill.... 

May reports cover 31 mills. Average per mill.... 

June reports cover 24 mills. Average per mill.... 
No. 3 FIR FINISTEL. 

April reports cover 33 mills. Average per mill... . 

May reports cover 31 mills. Average per mill.... 

June reports cover 24 mills. Average per mill. ... 

CEILING, 

April reports cover 33 mills. Average per mill. ... 

May reports cover $1 mills. Average per mill.... 

June reports cover 24 mills. Average per mill... 
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S1.401 














, POLBOD 
26.687 























CLEAR FIR (ROUGH). 
April reports cover 33 mills. Average per mill... . 8,621 
May reports cover 31 mills. Average per mill.... 96.264 
June reports cover 24 mills. Average per mill.... 314,905 


DIMENSION, 
April reports cover 33 mills. 


Average per mill... .1,027,49% 





May reports cover 31 mills, Average per mill.... 765,444 
June reports cover 24 mills. Average per mill.... 941,024 




















NAVAL STORES STATUS. 


Savannah to Maintain Position as Peer in This Trade— 
New Concerns in Field. 


SAVANNAH, GA, Aug. te—'That Savannah will not lose 
ground as the principal naval stores market of the world 
because of the suspension of the American Naval Stores 
Company is the firm opinion expressed by people promi 
nent in the trade. While it is admitted that the sus 
pension of the American has demoralized the market, 
the present outlook is nevertheless bright. Several new 
companies have already been organized as a result: of 
the liquidation of the Anierican, and it is) practically 
certain that others will be formed in the near future. 
The combined power of these will easily equal the 
American, and there is ne doubt they will be able to 
handle the business. 

J. ALG. Carson, president of the Carson Naval Stores 
Company, says that a number of companies are to be 
organized to take the pliwe of the American, and that 
Within a short time there will be sufficient capital imter 
ested to take care of all the business. It will be only 
a question of a few months when the American will not 
he missed in the naval stores market. 

It is the belief that Savannah should continue to be 
the primary naval stores market of the world. There 
are now something like 150,000 barrels of turpentine 
and rosins on the Savannah terminals, and it is estimated 
that there is still another hundred thousand remaining 
in the These big receipts are being handled 
and financed by the factors, who are unable to sell 
except to a very limited extent. 


woods. 





FOR TRADE PRESS EFFICIENCY. 


Sixty Speakers of National Reputation on Trade Press 
Federation Convention Program. 


President H. M. Swetland, of the Federation of Trade 
Press Associations in the United States, announces that 
the program has been completed for the eighth anvual 
convention at the Hotel Astor, New York, September 
18 to 20. 

Acceptances are in hand from over sixty speakers of 
national reputation in the manufacturing, selling, adver 
tising and publishing fields. There will be fifty ten 
minute addresses at the editorial, circulation, adver 
tising and publishing symposiums, on vital questions 
affecting all those who have dealings with the business 
press of America. 

Other features of the convention will be an exhibit 
of successful class, technical and trade journal adver 
tising campaigns, a big business meeting at which will 
he told the inside stories of the big trade paper publish 
ing successes and an inspirational mass meeting with ad 
cesses by representative business and professional men 
on subjects of live interest to editors, publishers and 
advertisers. 

All the sessions of the convention will be 
open, but tickets must be secured for the inspirational 
ass meeting. These may be obtained from any member 
of the federation or from W. H. Ukers, chairman of the 
committee on arrangements, 79 Wall Street, New York. 


regular 





PAPER AND WOOD PULP. 

Statistics soon to be published by the Bureau of the 
Census will show that in 1909 of 777 concerns manu- 
facturing wood pulp or paper 538, or about ‘70 percent, 
were engaged in the manufacture of paper exclusively. 
The paper produced was valued at $129,381,198, or 
about 48 percent of the entire. output. 

The 81 concerns making pulp only were about 10 per- 
cent of the total number and their output was worth 
about one-twelfth of the entire output of all the con- 
cerns included in the canvass. One hundred fifty-eight 
establishments making both pulp and paper were 20.3 
percent of the total number and their products 43.6 
percent of the total output of the industry. 

In the entire industry 81,473 persons were employed, 
75,978 being reckoned as wage earners; all emplovees 
received $50,314,643 in wages and salaries. 

Materials used in the industry were valued at $165,- 
442,341 or more than 61 percent of the total value of 
the products, which was 4$267,656,964. The value 
added by manfacture was, therefore, $102,214,623. 
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Reports financial and commercial, though generally 
toned with more confidence and cheer than during June 
and July, considerably differentiate in tune with varia- 
tions in regional and local conditions. All attention 
is notably centered on the outcome of the crops, for 
that is depended upon to make a turn for the better 
in the year as a whole if there is to be any such change, 
for which all business people are devoutly wishing. 
The greatest present concern is now devoted to the 
corn crop, Which is in some jeopardy in a large part 
of that portion of the interior which yearly turns out 
the great surplus. The crop admittedly has suffered 
some loss from the lack of moisture and from extreme 
warm weather in the territory reaching from Texas 
northward and eastward through Oklahoma, Kansas, 
Nebraska, and across the Mississippi River into I1li- 
nois. Estimates of the loss in percentage on previous 
reports vary, but it is enough to be serious. The 
vrain speculative markets have made the most of this 
condition, with the result that prices have daily ad- 
vanced on the exchanges for a week or more, 
in the corn market has recently been large. Daily re- 
ceipts of corn in the principal markets lately have 
been small, indicating that much of the surplus was 
heing held back pending the outcome of the new crop. 
At the end of last week the visible amount left over 
Was 8,000,000 bushels, half of which was in Chicago, 
which was considered a small remainder of the great 
crop of last year. Since this vear’s crop will possibly 
total less than last vear’s outturn of over three bil- 
lion bushels to the extent of 500,000,000 busnels, this 
outlook is seized upon by the bulls in the market to 
push forward an advance in futures. Ino sympathy 
with the corn market, oats, as feeding stuff, also has 
been influenced in point of firmness. This cereal has 
likewise suffered some loss in relative percentage of 
returns on the season. But though there admittedly 
will be a loss in the corn crop on early estimates 
enough will remain for the country’s need, to say noth- 
ing about exports, and prices of such surplus as will 
remain after the farm and home feeding requirements 
have been provided for will command such prices that 
money results should go far in making up the lack of 
totality in bushels. Yet, in view of the high cost of 
meats and the searcity of animals, that there should 
be a short supply of corn and oats is a serious matter, 
for that will tend further to enhance prices of both 
feeds and its results in meats of all kinds, including 
pork. But those who have corn, hogs, cattle and sheep 
to sell will get the benefit of high prices, which will 
be a partial offset to the depreciation in the feed 
supply. 





Business 


The total wheat crop, winter and spring varieties, 
probably will be larger than it was last year; indeed, 
it is now pronounced by expert estimators as a record 
outturn. This is a ready money resource and will go 
far to stimulate business in the months to come. There 
is a good export demand, and the movement of wheat 
from primary markets to the seakoard is heavy. Late 
estimates and expectations place the winter wheat out- 
turn at 500,000,000 bushels. In the Pacific Coast States, 
including California, experts predict a combined total 
of winter and spring wheat of 80,000,000 bushels. ‘The 
entire spring wheat vield is now placed at 230,000,000 
bushels, making, with the winter wheat added, 730,- 
000,000 for the entire country, which is exactly the 
final estimated quantity last vear. Tins there will 
have been two large crops in succession, with resultant 
henefit to the commercial interests of the country. The 
value of the wheat crop this vear is estimated at $547,- 
500,000, as against $555,280,000 last vear, $543,063,000 
in TYE and $561,051,000 in 1910. Thus it can be seen 
that since 1910 there has scarcely been an appreciable 
Variation in the wealth producing results of the wheat 
crop; but we shall have to wait for the ascertainment 
of market results this vear, because the figures here 
given for 1913 are yet but estimates. The prospect 
now is that our wheat will sell at remunerative prices, 
and that is enough for the encouragement of business 
dependent upon that kind of product. 


x 


That great staple money crop, cotton, is a matter of 
present deep concern, Up to a late date conditions of 
growth were promising of good vields nearly throughout 
the entire cotton growing area, but lately some concern 
has been expressed on account of lack of moisture in a 
large sweep of territory west of the Mississippi River 
and to a considerable extent in the Gulf States cast of 
that division. That the crop has suffered some deteri- 
oration is acknowledged, but an outturn of 14,000,Q00 
bales, or toward 15,000,000, is still expected. If the 
favorable view shall prove the hetter index to 
the final result it will add much to the money resources 
of the country at a time when they are especially 
needed. The condition of the crop henceforward will 
be watched with deep concern until the final result 
shall be known, 





In the general money market it is noticeable that 
the tone of expression, as between the East and the 
western interior, shows distinct difference. This re- 
sults from the point of view in respect to the offer of 
the Secretary of the Treasury to turn loose for crop 
moving purposes Government funds to the amount of 
$50,000,000, or less, as shall be required, for the move- 
ment of the crops during the fall season. All are famil- 
iar with the terms of this offer. A result will be that 
the extreme pressure of the demand on the New York 
and other eastern reserves will, to a large degroe, be 
relieved, and relatively there should be a relief of the 
expected strain on interest rates, as well as on- the 
stringency of the money market, about which there 
was some fear. Evidently the big banks of the Kast, 
which always hold the bulk of the country’s money 
reserves, Were counting on a rich harvest in interest 
rates during the crop moving season, although there 
was considerable fear that the available funds would 
not be sufficient for the purpose, with other demands 
added, and that a pinch might come that would amount 
to a near, if not quite, panicky condition. Put Secre- 
tary McAdoo’s coup has changed the aspect entirely, 
and the commercial public feels much relief in conse- 
quénce, Generally speaking, the bankers and business 
men of the country give favorable expression concern- 
ing the Treasury’s relief measure. On the other hand, 
the eastern bankers who control the surplus tunds of 
the country outside the national Treasury are in a 
critical mood, and are evidently somewhat disappointed 
hecause they have been obliged to relaX their grip on 
the surplus and admit that there will not be as much 
of a squeeze as they had predicted. Still they diplo 
matically express satisfaction that the $50,000,000 
offered by the Treasury will bridge over the acute 
stage in money matters during the crop moving period 
and will be a good thing for the country at large. The 
funds furnished by the Treasury Department will be 
placed in the large banks of agricultural regions of 
the country, and will be especially lerge at such cen- 
ters as Chicago, St. Louis, New Orleans, Atlanta and 
other principal money and commercial centers. This 
will be the disposition of the funds because it was 
necessary that they shall be available to the large 
channels of crop movement. This necessity arises from 
the fact that to pass on the quality of commercial 
paper that will be taken as security for deposits of 
Treasury funds if they were scattered among a great 
number of country banks would be impracticable. The 
Treasury Department will «demand that the loaned 
money shall be returned after the crops have been 
moved, and will fix dates for its return, but conditions 
for such backward flow will not be so hard and inflexi- 
ble as to cause damaging pressure or inconvenience to 
the borrowing banks, The undertaking is designed for 
relief and the avoidance of panic, as well as to facili- 
tate crop marketing, which is recognized as what the 
country needs as an industrial and trade stimulus dur- 
ing the remainder of this vear and the fore part of 
the vear to follow. It is probable, however, that the 
money surpluses, other than those required for the 
payments back to the Treasury, that shall result from 
the crop movement will again flow back to the specu- 
lative centers in the East, and there remain to be used 
in the handling of the security speculation that is ex- 
pected to follow the long stagnation that has pre- 
vailed. The furnishing of Government funds for the 
movement of the crops is featured partly as an experi- 
ment to educate the banks and the business interests 
of the country in the probable proposed workings of 
the regional bank system in the distribution of money 
throughout the country as opposed to the present con 
centration thereof in New York and other reserve 
centers, With especial emphasis on the use of prime 
commercial paper as security for loans by the contem- 
plated federal reserve banks. 


In-the opinion of leading merchants, railroad men 
and industrial officials there lately has been a revival 
ot confidence in the prospects for the coming fall and 
winter, largely based on the good average of the crops, 
though some disappointment is felt because of the 
measurable depreciation that has come on the corn 
crop of some of the surplus States. Tariff legislation 
in the East still restricts trade in the larger lines, but 
the anxiety felt in this regard that had prevailed 
earlier in the season has abated. There is a distinct 
absence of accumulated goods that will be affected by 
the revised tariff, as buying has been restricted by the 


inclination to await the effects of tariff changes. Thus. 
when there shall be a revival of demand supplies will 


le found low, and consequently there will be a brisik 
call throughout the fall to make good the deficiency. 
Merchandise to the value of $100,000,000 is: estimated 
ws in bonded warehouses awaiting the passage of the 
tari! bill, whieh goods will be turned loose on the 
trade when that result shall have been kuown, with 
what effect is an enigma yet to be solved by the facts, 
Of ove thing there is a fair assurance: the distributing 
trades are not overloaded with goods, though there has 


been a fair movement of merchandise into the retail 
trade throughout the season. The conclusion is thus 
reached that when the fall trade shall fairly begin all 
uncertainties will have been discounted, and that a 
distributing business almost, if not quite, amounting to 
a boom will be the result. 


Much satisfaction has been expressed in industrial 
circles, and by the banks, and underwriters who handle 
industrial securities, at the good showing that was 
made by the United States Steel Corporation for the 
second quarter of the current year. This was taken 
to mean that this great industry, like others in that 
class, has done. well despite the deterrent influences 
that have prevailed, and that the demand for iron and 
steel, in all its ramifications, has been good in the 
country at large as well as in foreign countries. Though 
the probability is admitted that results in the third 
and last quarter will not make as favorable a showing 
as in the first half of the vear, because of some falling 


off in new business, it is recognized that such rises 
and falls in aggregate business are common to all 


periods, and that but a mediocre change to better de 
mand may occur in the next four or six months that 
will restore a normal equillibrium. The same position 
probably is held by about all the principal industries. 


The increased marketing of grain is helping the 
railroads to tide over a critical period, and gross earn- 
ings evidently are making a good showing, a condition 
that should be accentuated when the fall movement of 
all farm products, including that great staple, cotton, 
shall reach full volume. Large earnings and activity 
in railroad matters mean a great deal to the indus 
tries and to allied business in all departments. With 
this aspect of the matter is an improved outlook for 
many lines of endeavor and profit. In money affairs 
there lately has been an actual increase of loans, espe 
cially at eastern centers, though it is moderate, which 
is attributed to the continued policy of contraction of 
obligations in all directions as far as is compatible 
with the maintenance of business on a hand-to-mouth 
hasis; though at that there is almost a normal move 
ment of commodities in supplying the daily wants of 
the people. But for the monthly requirements for the 
meeting of imperative payments and settlements the 
bank statements at the beginning of this month would 
have shown a large decrease in loans. 


Up to a late date the bankers of Chicago attributed 
the slight easing of money rates below the recent high 
level of 7 percent for the season 
grain, the generally reduced volume of commercial 
borrowing and improved world conditions. Though 
they expect no greater strain in borrowing next fall 
than that already experienced, they are not positive 
in their conclusions about this and maintain a poliey 
of extreme caution, and precaution, about making 
loans. The rates continue to he from 6 to 7 percent, 
with the range around 6142, which is high enough. 
Leading banks continue to accommodate their custom- 
ers at 6 percent. The higher rates are paid by bor- 
rowers on commercial paper and some on collateral, 
borrowers shopping around for lowest rates in the nor- 
mal markets. Few of the larger banks had entered 
the paper market except for their country correspond 
ents, most of whom have low balances. Unusually 
early and unprecedented marketing of new winter 
wheat, with accompanying record exportations of grain 
for several weeks, has brought much relief to the 
Southwest, where the best bankers insist that they 
can get through the vear with no especial trouble. 


to liquidation of 


The recently returned members of the American 
Commission on Agricultural Coéperation report that 
their two months’ study in Europe will ke followed by 
a report that will be issued in November. Meanwhile 
the members are reporting to their respective gov 
ernors of States. In their letters to the executives 
they state that short time personal credit and long 
time land mortgages are the two features by which 
European farmers obtain credit capital. Short term 
paper bears from 4 to 5% percent interest. The per- 
sonal credit organizations are codperative. Land mort- 
gage credit is organized so as to place collective se- 
curity back of bonds issued by mortgage societies. 
These bonds, also issued by commercial hanks, or other 
wise, have much the same basis as issues by govern 
ments and municipalities, Loans are made on 50 to 
75) percent of productive value. The cost of distribu 
tion of products is lowered by coéperative marketing. 
Larger cooperative efforts by 
recommended by 


American farmers are 
members of the commission. Eure 
pean systems, they declare, to become available for 
American practice will have to be adjusted to loeal 
conditions. 
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DOMESTIC. 
General. 


Edward Payson Weston reached Minneapolis, Minn., 
August 2, having completed his 1.546 mile tramp from New 
York City. 

William R. Clough, first vice president and a member of 
the executive committee, will succeed Howard Elliott as 
president of the Northern Pacific Railway. 

A decision handed down July 31 in the district court at 
St. Paul, Minn., holds that newspapers have a right to de 
cline advertising when they deem it objectionable even if it 
is submitted to them under a yearly contract. 

Work on Chicago's new $10,006,000 outer harbor at the 
mouth of the river will be begun in a few weeks. 





William Vincent Astor will pay the State of New York a 
tax of $2,741,833 upon his inheritance of $88,959,599 from 


the estate of his father, the late John Jacob Astor. 





ow 


Ten policewomen, whose werk will be mainly to look out 
for women and girls and for the children, were appointed 
by Mayor Harrison of Chicago August 4. 

Five members of the West Virginia Legislature were sen- 
tenced by Judge W. S. O'Brien in the Superior Court at 
Webster Springs August 4 to terms of five and six years on 
a charge of bribery in connection with the election of a 
United States Senator early in the year. 

Secretary of the Navy Daniels has received a number of 
threatening letters from members of the Industrial Workers 
of the World as a result of his patriotic utterances and the 
riots which occurred during his recent visit to Seattle. 

Figures compiled by the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce show that automobile parts valued at $40,000,000 
were exported from the United States in the last fiscal year, 
compared with $1,000,000 worth in 1903. Canada was the 
largest buyer, having taken 7,200 cars valued at $9,200,000. 

A course in advertising will be taught in the department 
ot journalism of the University of Wisconsin next session. 
Prof. R. Starr Butler. a practical advertising man, will 
be the instructor. 

Smoking on all types of cars in New York except the 
old style open cars used in summer was prohibited August 
1 by the public service commission. 

Gen. William H. Bixby, chief of engineers of the United 
States Army. will retire August 11 at his own request in 
favor of Col. William T. Rossell, the senior colonel of the 
engineer corps. 

The board of directors of the Columbus (Ohio) Chamber 
of Commerce August i adopted a resolution directing the 
secretary to open negotiations with insurance companies to 
learn what it would cost te procure insurance against a 
repetition of the floods of last March. The property less 
alone in Columbus was estimated at $5,000,000. 

Suit will be started in Chicago by the Federal Govern- 
ment against seven oleomargarine packers for the recovery 
of $810,000 unpaid internal revenue taxes on colored oleo- 
margarine 

Missouri will distribute $150,730.60 among 1,500 rural 
schools in the State this year to be applieG upon teachers’ 
salaries. 

Naval officials have examined several sites near Greenport, 
Long Island, seeking the location for a navy yard to handle 
the overtlow work of the Brooklyn and Charleston yards 

Itundreds of settlers entered the 10,000 aeres of land in 
Hamilton County, Kansas, opened by the Government August 
f. and steked out the claims they wanted 

A week of coast defense tactics along Long Island Sound 
by the regular Army began August 3. The Atlantic fleet is 
taking part, the Navy having lent its services to assist the 
Army in its manuevers. 


Unofficial estimates of the estate of the late Anthony N. 
Brady. of New York, place his wealth practically on a par 
with that of the late J. Pierpont Morgan, making it $75,000, 
ooo as a minimum. 


Johu Henry Mears, of Chicago, representing a New York 
hewspaper. arrived at New York August 6, completing a trip 
round the world in 35 days, 21 hours, 35 minutes and 45 
secfnd, beating all previous records for such a journey, 

The Philippine Government has set aside $750,000 to be 
loaned to sugar planters to assist them in making and mar 
keting their crop for the current year. 

All previous records ‘for freight movement in the history 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad were broken during July when 
180,113 cars passed Denholm, Pa. This is an increase of 
almost 1.000 cars a day over July, 1912, and is more than 
leno higher than the best previous record 

Figures just compiled sbow that the trade of the United 
States in the last fises! year reached S4.275,000,000, whieh 
is greater by SIV than last vears reeord of ex 
ports and imports The exports exceeded those of IL by 
S261,500.0000 while the imports inereased by only $159, 
AHO OOO 


Aftet a collision with an unidentified steamer in the 
st. Clair River near Detroit August 7 the barge Crete sank 
a short distance from the Star Island dock No lives were 
lost. 
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Washington. 


Plans of the Interstate Commerce Commission presented 
to the House Appropriations Committee July 31 show that 
the work of determining the physical valuation of the rail- 
roads of the United States will take from five to seven years 
by a specially organized corps of men and will cost the 
Government from $10,000,000 to $15,000,000, or more. 

The resignation of Henry Lane Wilson as American ambas- 
sador to Mexico has been accepted, to take effect October 14 
next. Former Governor John Lind, of Minnesota, has been 
sent to Mexico as the personal representative of President 
Wilson to act as adviser to the embassy in the present 
situatien, pending the appointment of a new ambassador. 

Great Britain, Germany and Russia have notified the 
State Department that they will not officially participate in 
the Panama-Pacific International Exposition in 1915. 

Congressman Hull, of Tennessee, introduced in the House 
August 1 a constitufional amendment giving Congress the 
power to abolish any inferior court of the United States and 
to remove a judge of any inferior court of the United States 
from office by resolution if concurred in by two-thirds of 
both houses, 

Secretary Bryan August 1 asked the House to appropriate 
$100,000 te care for destitute Americans in Mexico who 
may find it necessary for their safety and well being to 
leave, and who are unable to pay for their transportation. 

The Tlouse Foreign Affairs Committee August 1 presented 
fayorable reports on Senate bills to establish separate lega 
tions in Paraguay and Uruguay and to make the legation 
at Madrid an embassy. 

The gunboat Des Moines has been ordered to Venezuela 
to look after American interests as the result of a cable 
sram received at the State Department verifying the reports 
that former President Castro had returned to Venezuela 
from exile and that a revolution was under way in several 
States. 

The Cummins’ bill providing for the punishment of im 
personations of public men was favorably reported to the 
Senate August 4. 

The appointment of George Harold Todd, of New York, 
to be assistant to the Attorney General of the United States, 
was confirmed by the Senate August 4. 

Representative bankers of 59 large cities in the agricul 
tural regions of the South, Middle West and Pacific coast 
were invited by Secretary MeAdoo August 4 to come to 
Washington to confer with the Treasury Department re 
garding the distribution of $50,000,000 of Government funds 
about to be deposited in the national banks of those see 
tious to facilitate the marketing and movement of the crops. 

Costa Rica is the twenty-fourth nation to accept in prin- 
cipie Secretary Bryan's international peace plan. 

A three-day conference was held at Washington this week 
by the National Council of Women Voters, representing 
nearly 4,000,000 enfranchised women. 

Women delegates from every State in the Union July 31 
presented to each senator on. the floor of the Senate peti 
tions urging the support of the Chamberlain resolution to 
amend the Federal Constitution conferring suffrage upon 
women, 

The proposed protectorate for Nicaragua embraced in a 
treaty suggested by Secretary Bryan probably will be aban 
doned because of adverse action by the Senate Foreign Rela 
tions Committee. 

Senator Hughes introduced a bill in the Senate August 2 
providing that only Jawyers of good standing shall be 
eligible as ministers or consuls to countries where judicial 
powers are conferred on these officers. 

The Senate August 2 passed the bill permitting entry in 
bond and duty free of foreign exhibits for the Panama 
Pacific International Exposition. 

President Wilson August 2 withdrew the nomination of 
Adam E. Patterson. negro. as register of the Treasury, and 
appointed Gabe Ie. Parker, an Oklahoma Indian. ‘ 

secretary Daniels returned to Washington August 5 from 
a three weeks’ trip during which he visited Pacific Coast 
navy yards and stations and fulfilled a number of speaking 
engagements. 

Examination of Martin M. Mulhall as to the alleged lobby 
operations of the National Association of Manufacturers 
wis postponed August 6 until August 11. 

President Wilson August 5 asked permission of Congress 
to accept a statue of William Pitt sent to him by British 
admirers. 

The administration currency bill was favorably reported 
by the Touse Banking aud Curreney Committee August 5 
by oa vote of TL teas 

Dor. Paul Sumuel Reinseh, of the University of Wiseon 
sin, August > was nominated by President Wilson for min 
ister to (nina 

In administering the publicity provision of the corpora 
tion tax daw, the Treasury ‘Department has decided to 
make public the sworn statements of only those corpora 
tious whieh ordinarily give publicity to their annual re 
ports voluntarily. 








FOREIGN. 

Prof. John Milne, 63 years old, the eminent seismologist, 
died at Newport, Isle of Wight, July 3 

The report that Great Britain is contemplating the estab- 
lishment of a great naval base in the Bermuda Islands hag 
been denied. 

The military authorities of Austria-Hungary have decided 
to increase the number of recruits to the army by 60,000 
men. 

Damage estimated at $4,000,000 was caused by a_ hail 
storm which destroved olive trees and vineyards in the 
Brindisi district of Italy. 

George Hitchcock, the noted America painter, died at 
Marken Island, a short distance north of Amsterdam. He 
was awarded the gold medal at the Paris Exposition in ISS, 

The rebellion of the southern provinces of China has been 
practically suppressed. 

Ten thousand physicians and professors in medical col 
leges from every country in the world attended the Inter 
national Medical Congress which was opened by Prince 
Arthur of Connaught as representative of King George in 
London, England, August 6. 

Lieut. Polikarpoff and his mechanic were killed) at. the 
Krasnoye Selo camp, Si. Petersburg, Russia, August 5 when 
au wing of their aeropline broke at a great altitude, hurling 
them to the ground. 

Officers and men of the German ordnance corps under 
trial by court at Berlin on charges of betraying military 
secrets to the Krupps were all found guilty and sentenced 
to terms in prison ranging from two to six months. 

King George of England who is phinning a visit to Can 
ada for the coming winter may make a short visit to New 
York und Washington. 

The first agricultural bank in the German colonies is to 
be opened soon at Windhuk in German southwest Africa. 

Official denial was made August 6 to the rumors in cir- 
culation that President Manuel de Arriga of Portugal was 
dead. It was stated that his condition continues to im 
prove. 

Debts of more than $8,000,000 are included in the list 
of liabilities of Armand Deperdussin, the aeroplane in 
ventor, arrested at Paris, France, August 5 for forgery. 

Eugene Gilbert, a French aviator, August 2 flew from 
Paris to Pejabo, on the Portuguese frontier, 1,080 miles, in 
an effort to win the Pommery cup. The prize is awarded 
semiannually to the airman who makes the longest flight 
across country from sunrise to sunrise on one day. 

The Standard and the Chronicle, of London, in editorials 
August 3 warmly repudiate the idea that the Panama Canal 
tolls act had anything to do with Great Britain's decision 
not to participate in the Panama-Pacitic International Ex 
position in 1915. Z 

John Ling. special representative of President Wilson, will 
be persona non grata to the Mexican Government unless he 
brings credentials in due form, “together with recognition of 
the Government of Mexico.” according to an official statement 
issued at the City of Mexico August 7. 

The Ontario Government will receive S195,.735.52 of the 
Federal grant for agricultural aid. A noteworthy item is 
810.000 to encourage agriculture in the public schools and to 
enable teachers to take short courses. 

A three days’ mobilization test was recently carried on ty 
the troops in the defense in the Isle of Wight, guarding the 
approaches of Portsmouth, England. 

At a meeting of the delegates of Servia, Greece, Montenegre, 
Roumania and Bulgaria at Bucharest, Roumania, August 6 
peace was concluded. The hostilities between the Balkan 
States arose from the difficulty of dividing the territory cap 
tured by them from Turkey. 

Iby. Sun Yet Sen, former provisional president of China and 
one of the leaders in the southern revolution, fled from = the 
country August 6, bound for Formosa. 

Justice James W. Gerard has sailed from Germany for the 
United States to confer with President Wilson on the rental 
of embassy quarters. The cheapest suitable place dhe las 
found rents for $1,500 a year more than the salary paid 
tor the diplomatic post for which Mr. Gerard has been chosen, 

Col. F. S. Cody, the famous Anglo-American aviator, was 
killed at Aldershot, England, August 7 while trying out a 
new aeroplane. In the machine with him was a passenger 
named Evans who was also killed. 

Fighting occurred in the streets of ‘Teheran, Versia, 
August 7 when the feud between the Bakhtiari clansmen 
and the national authorities was renewed. 

George W. Guthrie, the new American aubassader, pre 
sented his eredentiais and conveyed the greetings of Prosi 
dent Wilsof te the Emperor of Japan August 7 \ regi 
nent of Japanese cavalry escorted him to the imperial palace 
at “Tokyo 


Gen. Portirio Diaz, former president of Mexieo, Ausust 7 
authorized the publication of the statement at Paris that 
he bas noe intention of going to Japan. It was reported 
abroad he intended to visit Tokyo to meet his nephew, 
Gon. Fetix Diaz, with whom it was said he would return 
to Mexico, 
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INDUSTRIAL SITUATION ANALYZED BY TRADE PRESS. 


Leading Editors Declare Basic Conditions Are Seand— Tio 


iff and Currency Uncertainty Only Obstacles—Conserva- 


tive Handling of National Legislation Generally Expected. 


Business men generally aud lumbermen especially are at the present time 
making a very careful study of the business situation. 
Panama canal, prospective changes in the tariff, perhaps radical alterations in the 
nation’s financial system—all of these are bound to be potent factors in deter- 
inining largely the attitude of manufacturing and financial interests toward com- 
So far as basic business conditions are concerned, they are 
Whatever of instability, 
of hesitancy or of doubt that may exist in the minds of industrial and financial 
leaders regarding the immediate future of industry and finance is due chiefly to 


mercial operations. 
almost if not quite universally admitted to be sound. 


the uncertainty that prevails in legislative circles. 


In times like the present perhaps the most reliable source of information regard- 
ing the situation in any given trade or industry is the leading trade paper de- 


Outlook Good in Steel and Iron. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
After seven months of doubt and uncertainty and ex 
tremely limited buying of iron and steel products, August 
opens with most encouraging prospects. Within a few aays 
nearly 100,000 tons of steel-making pig iron have been pur- 
chased in the Youngstown and Pittsburgh districts and sales 
of various grades of pig iron in eastern territory represent 
an equal amount. Following these sales and other transac- 
tions in Cleveland, Chicago and other centers, the market 
has shown increased activity and hopefulness, 

The last seven months have been most remarkable in one 
respect: that is, that while new buying was greatly reduced, 
consumption actively continued. In past periods of depres 
sion and limited buying* consumption has sharply decreased 
and many contracts for extended periods have been can 
celled. This year, however, milis and furnaces have con- 
tinued their activity, keeping up the wonderful pace of last 
year. Contracts have been rigidly adhered to and buyers 
have been urging deliveries of the greatest promptness. 

This shows that the slackness has been due to fears of 
financial troubles and disasters resulting from a revision of 
the tariff, rather than to any cause inherent in the manufac- 
turing business. The financial uncertainty was due pri- 
marily to the wars in the Balkans, and, now that those 
troubles seem to be pretty well straightened out, financial 
conditions in Europe have been greatly improved. This 
change for the better has been reflected in New York, which 
has been the center of pessimism. Banks are still very 
conservative and manufacturers frequently find it difficult 
to make joans ip order to extend their business; but it is 
believed that this conservatism will gradually pass away. 

As to the tariff, some industries undoubtedly will be 
seriously affected by the sharp revisions of the Underwood 
bill. Sut the ccuntry is resigned to accept this measure 
without much amendment and ae is entertained that con- 
sideration will be speedily concluded, so that the process of 
readjustment may be started and completed without unneces 
sary delay, Another factor, the revision of the currency 
laws, has caused some anxiety. especially the provision 
which would give a board eppointed by the President super 
vision of the banking affairs of the country. This provision 
will, it is now assured, be amended, and the House com 
mittee has also accepted some other amendments which im- 
prove the bill. Still other amendments undoubtedly will be 
audcpted and there is reasonable ground for the expectation 
that a bill which will impreve conditions will ultimately be 
put upon the statute books, although possibly not at the 
present session of Congress, The disposition of the Secre 
tary of the Treasury to use government funds to help in 
the movement of crops gives promise of favorable results. 

Recent reports of earnings by the United States Steel 
Corporation and leading independent companies show that all 
these concerns are prosperous in spite of the uncertainties 
of the year. During the period of slack buying prices have 
not receded to such an extent as to make business unprofit- 
able, except perhaps in the case of some blast furnaces. 
With the resumption of heavier buying profits are bound to 
increase. The Steel Corporation, in earning $41,209,813 in 
the second quarter of the year, not only made the best 
showing in six years, but made an increase of $6,793,612 
over the first quarter of 1913. The reports of such inde- 
pendent concerns as the Republic Iron & Steel Company 
and the Inland Stee! Company are equally worthy of atten- 
tion. The report of the Republic company for the six 
months ended June 30 shows a total income of $2,808,480, 








an increase of $1,794,825 over the same period of 1912, 
which wes considered a time of prosperity. Verily, with 
such a showing as this under conditions of the first six 


months of this year, great expectations can be entertained. 
GEORGE SMART, 
Editor Jron Trade Review. 


Wooden Package Trade and Prospects Excellent. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 

The wooden box and the wooden barrel manufacturers are 
now and have been for some time enjoying a busy season. 
This is the trade situation in the wooden package lines 
generally over the country, but more particularly through 
out the section east of the Rocky Mountains and north of 
the Mississippi and Ohio rivers. The demand for wooden 
boxes and cases by breweries and mineral water, pop and 
other soft drink shippers is unusually heavy this summer 
because of the long hot and dry spells throughout this terri- 
tory. This is also true in the southern states, though, of 
course, there are not nearly so many box and barrel fac- 
tories as there are in the northern and eastern states. 

Comparing the number of staves, hoops and heads used 
to make up slack and tight barrels, I should say that more 
pieces of cooperage stock have been used since June 1 than 
bas been the case for a similar period in any previous year. 
The tight barrel department of the cooperage industry, that 
is. the packages for whiskey, wine, oil, spirits and other 
liquids, has not been heavy, though probably up to the aver- 
age for the last five years. Indications, however, point to 
« brisk business in tight cooperage in the fall and_ winter. 
The demand for baskets, cheese boxes, berry boxes, hampers 
und other veneer stock is now much better than at any time 
before this year. 

The slack coopers and slack cooperage stock manufacturers 
are now preparing for the handling of an apple crop which 
is said to be larger than that of any year in the last ten. 
with the exception of 1912. The great apple crop of the 
Southwest, far West and the central states requires millions 
of barrels each year, and as the apple package is made from 
No. 2 elm. gum and mixed timber stock, there should be few 
staves left by early fall. The wooden package and allied 
industries are in good shape and everything points to con- 
tinued good business the remainder of this year. 

V. R. ANDERSON, 
Publisher Packages. 





Substantial Increase in American Shipbuilding. 


New York, N. Y. 
Business in the marine field from the lumberman’s point 
of view is more satisfactory than it has been for over ten 
years, simply from the fact that the tonnage of_ vessels 
built in the United States during the year ending June 30, 
1918, exceeds that of any previous year for gt least a 
decade. : 





The opening of the 


voted to that particular trade or industry. 
to its readers in the best available form and in the briefest possible manner the 
latest and most authentic information on the present situation, the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN here publishes editorial opinions of a number of the leading trade 
paper editors of the United States. 
special request of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, and they unquestionably embody 
in few words basic facts sufficient to enable the lumberman to arrive at a correct 
understanding of conditions in other industries so far as they are likely directly 
or indirectly to affect the lumber industry itself. 
are not only fully conversant with the facts they present, but are fully aware 
of the importance to be attached to them in attempting to arrive at a proper 
understanding of the present business situation: 


With a view, therefore, of presenting 


These opinions were submitted upon the 


They are written by men who 








Each year sees fewer vessels constructed entirely of wood, 
but this is counterbalanced by the increased size of vessels 
so far as their gross tonnage is concerned, 

Previous to 1912 the building of vessels of all kinds, par 
ticularly on the Atlantic and Pacific coasts, was very lim 
ited indeed for several years. A number of the smaller ship- 
yards practically closed down and the largest employed pn 2 
a small percentage of their capacity. Since 1912 there has 
been a marked change and there is every indication that the 
shipyards of the United States will continue to have a 
large amount of work on hand for at least two or three 
years. 

H. L. ALDRICH, 
President and Treasurer, Jnternational Marine Engineering. 


Thresher Trade in Healthy Condition. 


Trade conditions in the thresher industry this year are 
not quite so good as they were last year,’ for several rea- 
sons. The crop is not quite so large, financial conditions 
are not so easy, and on account of the large volume of new 
business done last ycar to handle the heavy crop the needs 
of the country were pretty well supplied. The business, 
however, is fully up to the average of most years. In the 
gas tractor trade there has been a_ slight falling off in 
demand, mostly because of the financial situation and partly 
because the business during the last year or two has been 
slightly overdone. It is, however, in a good, healthy condi- 


tion. The trade in small gasoline and kerosene engines has 
been fully as large if not larger than last year. The trade 


in all other lines of heavy farm implements is about up to 
the average. The outlook for the fall trade is considered 
excellent. The average of crops throughout the country is 
high, prices are good and there is a general feeling that the 
slight business depression of the earlier part of the season 
will be dissipated before the close of the year. 

VP 





S. ROSE, 
Thresherman 


Automobile Industry Slightly Checked. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 
From the writer's observation the automobile trade is in 
very good condition. It is probably not to be classed with 
general lines, as automobiles have been gaining in popularity 
so rapidly that if would take a national catastrophe to check 
their adoption by the general public. We believe, however. 
that the tariff tinkering has affected other lines to such 
an extent that the sales of automobiles have not been as 
great as they weuld have been had the trade in all lines 

been unaffected in this way. JAMES ARTMAN, 
Editor Automobile Trade Journal. 


Room for Improvement in Grocery Business. 


Assistant Editor American 


The last year has been a hard one for the grocery trade, 
because declining markets made it difficult to obtain a satis- 
factory margin to cover service or distribution. Sugar fell 
to the lowest point, quality considered, on record. Coffee 
declined 6 cents per pound on Brazil sorts, causing heavy 
losses, the biggest part falling on large and wealthy firms 
closely identified with valorization promoters. Canned goods 
were cheaper. An over-production of corn drove prices to 
as low as 45 cents the dozen. The largest pack of peas on 
record in 1912 was distributed at prices 15 cents higher 
than now made for the standard grades. Canned salmon 
was distributed on a falling market, causing considerable 
loss to jobbers. 

Underlying conditions are sound. This has created a 
spirit of optimism as to the future. A big harvest seems 
certain. Foreign commerce has beaten the record. Indus- 
trial conditions are sound and labor well employed. Ever 
since the panic of 1907 speculation has not been a feature 
in the food industry to marked extent. The drawbacks to 
business are the discussion of the currency and _ probable 
legislation in that direction. The proposed changes in the 
tariff have checked trade in all articles likely to be affected 
thereby. F. N. BARRETT, 

Editor American Grocer. 


Harness and Saddlery Disturbed by Tariff. 


CuHicaGo, ILL. 
The status of the saddlery trade at present is hardly up 
to par. The recommendation of the administration and the 
probability that saddlery will go on the free list will cause 
considerable hardship to our trade and will call for a read- 


justment of wages, ete.. as this is the only method our 
imanufacturers can avail themselves of in order to meet 


English, Canadian and German competition. 

In addition to this menace, we also have the ever-present 
fear of the automobile industry. However, the damage so 
far is purely sentimental: but when a large portion of the 
trade becomes imbued with the idea and belief that their 
busiuess is on the retrograde, such belief, without any reason 
or logic, has the same effect as a serious cause. On the 
whole, the business of the saddlery trade has been thoroughly 
good and can not by any manner of thinking be called a per- 
ishing or vanishing industry. ‘There is every reason to 
believe that it will steadily improve and continue to hold its 
own as a substantial industry. JEFFERSON JACKSON, 

Publisher National Harness Review. 


Political Uncertainty Slackens Jewelry Trade. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 

This is about the dullest period of the year in the jewelry 
industry; this business has come to be largely a one-season 
affair, the bulk of the business for the year being done be- 
tween Labor Day and Christmas. 

There are, however, degrees even to dullness, and the 
business has lacked its usual snap and vigor all of this 
year. This can easily be ascribed largely to the political 
overturn, The complete change of government and its new 
point of view as to business interests certainly have caused 
a hesitation in all lines of business activity, and the jewelry 
industry has not escaped. 

As far as the tariff itself is concerned, the changes con- 
templated for the jewelry business are not radical and will 
not cause much fresh competition from abroad, except as to 
watch movements. In the latter respect the Swiss watch- 
makers will reap some advantage. 

Where the new tariff promises to hurt, however, is in its 





injury to the domestic market for jewelry. If its effect shall 
be to lessen the earning power of textile, iron and agricul 
tural workers, they will not buy as much jewelry, silverwar 
and watches as they otherwise would. : 
WALTER B. Frost, 
Publisher the Manufacturing Jeweler. 


Slow-up Probable in Electric Railway Construction. 


NEW York, N. Y. 

Electric railways generally are enjoying a_ satisfactory 
business so far as gross volume is concerned. There has 
been nothing to interfere materially with the normal increase 
in traffic. During the last few years, however, operating 
expenses have increased in a much greater ratio than the 
gross business, and the electric railway companies are pay 
ing more for labor and materials than ever before. This 
and other causes have discouraged the investment of any 
large amount of new capital in the business except in a few 


localities where especially favorable conditions have pre- 
vailed. 

Statistics compiled by the Electric Railway Journel in 
January, 1913, indicate that, excluding the electrification 


of former steam lines, the amount of additional electric rail- 
way track in the United States was very little. It is 
believed by those who have studied this subject most care- 
fully that this condition will prevail and that the addition 
of electric railway facilities will lag far behind the increas« 
in population until a general increase in rates for electric 
railway transportation is made. HeNry W. BLAKE, 
Editor Electric Railway Journal. 
Silk and Cotton Trade Flourishing. 
New York, N. Y. 

Nineteen thirteen will be memorable as a year of un- 
usually good business in the millinery trade. Wholesale 
houses in all parts of the country, with the exception of 
the cotton districts in the South, have reported an extremely 
successful and profitable spring season. . 

Buyers for the wholesale houses who usually arrive in New 
York either direct frem home or on their return from 
Europe immediately after the Fourth of July, were two 
weeks later this year. ‘The manufacturers generally admit 
that the later buying has made all branches of the trade 
look forward to a fall season of great profit. 

The excellent condition that prevails in the millinery 
trade can not be taken as a criterion, as fashion knows no 
law. GROSVENOR K. GLENN, 

President The Illustrated Milliner Company. 


Improved Casket Trade Due to Higher Grades Used. 


CHIcAGo, ILL 

In later days many of the leading undertakers of the 
country have been purchasing a much finer grade of caskets. 
not only to supply their patrons, but to stock up the elegant 
and elaborate display rooms that have been found requisite 
to satisfy the demands of the trade. 

Manufacturers report an increase in trade throughout the 
country, but undoubtedly a part of the demand for caskets 
is owing to the increase in the demand for goods of the 
higher grades. The number of caskets scid has not increased 
in proportion to the amount received for them, as the quality 
used has been of the higher grades in a large proportion of 
the sales. . S. FASSETT, 
Publisher Western Undertaker 


Coal Trade on Substantial Basis. 


On the whole the American coal trade this year is estab 
lishing a new record of prosperity. There has been a 
steadily bettering condition as the months have gone by. 
so that we now see the somewhat unusual showing of a 
strong and active coal market in the middle of summer. 

In the anthracite trade there was sone hesitation at the 
commencement of the spring season, April 1st, in view of 
the high prices paid for coal by some dealers having caused 
dissatisfaction and a reluctance to purchase in advance of 
actual requirements. This condition was observed particu- 


larly in the New England States, where the scarcity of 
available tonnage had led to the paying of premiums for 
coal. 


But the limitations of the anthracite supply are such, the 
operations of the discount system are so mechanical and 
thoroughly automatic, that it does not take long for the 
difficulty brought about by any such episode to pass off, and 
consequently we find now that rather more than the usual 
summer tonnage is being disposed of without any difficulty. 
with excellent prospects for the market taking all that 
the mines can produce in the fall. It can be set down as a 
certainty that, except under the most unusual weather con 
ditions, the market for hard coal constitutes a demand in 
excess of the mine supply during all the months October to 
March, inclusive. There is therefore no question as to the 
activity to prevail in the anthracite trade during the fall 
season. 

In bituminous the demand has been increased to a notable 
degree by reason of the manufacturing activity and the 
heavy tonnage movement on the railroads. Unless decidedly 
adverse business conditions are encountered, thére is a 
natural increase in tue demand year by year, and, this 
being fully maintained during 1912, is particularly notice 
able on account of the shortage of labor. The bituminous 
mines of the United States, depending for their successful 
operation upon liberal accessions of laborers from south- 
eastern Europe, have felt very keenly the cessation of immi- 
gration into the United States from those countries fol- 
lowing the outbreak of the Balkan war. 

It has been calculated that to provide for the increase in 
tonnage and offset the casualties of mining, as well as the 
ordinary mortality of employees, the soft coal mines of the 
country require 60,000 additional men each year. The 
additions this year have been much below that number, and 
the result is seen in an output which, while greater than 
was the output of 1912, is at the same time in such close 
accord with demand as to permit little or no _ surplus 
tonnage to be accumulated. There seems to be little possi- 
bility of an early change in the labor situation, therefore, 
the natural increase of activity in the coal trade following 
the arrival of cool weather should develop a somewhat 
strenuous condition among producers of soft coal. 

___F. W., Sawarp, 
Editor’ Coal Trade Journal. 
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ACTIVITIES OF MOMENT AT THE NATIONAL CAPITAL. 





Strong Effort Made to Put Mahogany on the Free List — Currency Legislation Making Slow Progress — Pulp and 
Paper Industry Has Grown to Large Proportions. 


[By ODELL.] 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 5.—The Senate is making 
haste slowly with the tariff bill, The reading of 
schedules A, B. C and D was concluded last week, and 


whereas there was more or less debate on all of them, 
particularly the chemical schedule, it resulted in no im- 
portant from the draft of the Finance Com- 
mittee. 


changes 


Schedule D, the wood schedule, was quickly disposed 
of last Saturday. There was some discussion as to what 
woods were intended to be included in the phrase, ‘‘ wood 
unmanufactured, not specially provided for in this see- 
tion, 10 percent ad valorem,’’ as contained in the 
Finance Committee’s substitute for paragraph 171, and 
the Democratic Senators in charge of that schedule de- 
clared that it was a ‘‘catch-all’’ paragraph, to inelude 
all woods which might by any chance have been over- 
looked either in the free list or in the paragraph men- 
tioned, including cabinet woods manufactured to the ex- 
tent of being sawed into boards, planks, deals ete. 

In discussing this paragraph, Senator Townsend, ot 
Michigan, contended that the duty on all high-priced 
lumber used in the manufacture of furniture should be 
removed. ‘*instead of imposing a duty of 10 percent 
on mahogany, it should come in free,’’ he said. 

At his request the paragraph was temporarily passed 
in order that he might prepare and offer an amendment. 
Before it was passed, however, Senator Bronudegee. of 
Connecticvt, had read the following letter on the sub- 
ject: 

Brooklyn, N. Y., 
Hon. Osear W. Underwood, 
Chairman Ways and Means Committee, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


January 10, 1915. 


Dear Sir: Re Schedule D, wood and manufactures of, 
section 203, sawed boards, planks, deals, and all forms of 
sawed cedar, lignum-vitae, lancewood, ebony, box, grana- 


dillo, mahogany, rosewood, satinwood, and all other cabinet 
woods not further manufactured than sawed, 15 percent ad 
valorem; veneers of wood, and wood unmanufactured, not 
inily provided for in this section, 20 percent ad valorem. 
respectfully ask that the present duty of 15 percent 
on sawn woods and 20 per cent on veneers, as above pro- 
vided, be retained in the new tariff bill now under consid- 
eration. 

The logs, either in the round or square hewn, are admit- 
ted free of duty. and this has always been the policy of the 
fsovernment. Under this arrangement these tropical woods 
are converted here into lumber and veneers. 

This industry is very important, supporting many mills 
in New York. Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Nea Orleans, 
Louisville, Mobile, Chicago, Cincinnati and the _ Pacific 
coast, giving employment to a great number of skilled me- 
chanics and representing heavy capital investments. 

During the last few years the importation of thin cedar 
boards from the mills of Mexico and Cuba has become very 
heavy. the imports of 1912 having increased more than 63 
percent over these of 1911, thus evidencing the fact that 
the foreign mills can pay the duty and still compete suc- 
cessfully with our own manufacturers. 

The foreign mills have an advantage in 
steamship lines charge a rate per 
manufactured product than on logs. 
The owners and operators of the American cedar mills 
fear their business will be entirely destroyed if the 15 per- 








as the 
the 


freights, 
cubie foot on 


less 


cent protection is removed. 
We would furthermore suggest that in writing the new 
tariff, in section 203, “and all other cabinet weods not fur- 


ther manufactured than sawed,” the word “other” be dropped, 


so that importers of sawn cedar or sawn lancewood or 
suwn lignum-vitae may have no grounds for asking free 
entry on the plea that these woods are not used exclu- 
sively for furniture. 

The agents of the West Indian mills have recently en- 


deavored by appeals to the Board of 
admitted free of duty on the 
cabinet wood and that it is used chiefly for cigar boxes, 
and this notwithstanding the fact that Congress has_ spe- 
cifically enacted that sawn cedar, mahogany, etc., shall pay 
a duty. The omission of the word “other,” as we have 
mentioned, would avoid all controversy. 

As a matter of fact. Spanish cedar has always been con- 
sidered a cabinet wood, both by the trade here and in the 
fine-woods trade in Europe. It is botanically one of the 
mahogany family, and the cost of both woods is the same. 

Very truly yours, 
VM. E. UPTEGROVE, 
(Representing 19 firms). 
Motion of Senator Burton. 

Senator Burton, of Ohio, moved to strike 
graph 172 and transfer it to the free list. 
graph is as follows: 

Paving posts, railroad ties, telephone, trolley, electric 
light and telegraph poles, of cedar or otker wood, 10 
percent ad valorem. 

Concerning this paragraph, Senator 


Appraisers to have 


plea that it is not a 


out para- 
The para- 


3urton said: 


It seems to me this paragraph in its present form falls 


little short of an absurdity. Paving posts are in very gen- 
eral use in cities!) Railroad ties are in demand for rail- 
ways. and the demand for them causes more of a strain on 


the timber supply than almost anything else. <A duty of 10 





percent is placed on telephone, trolley. clectric-light, and 
telegraph poles of cedar or other woods, very raw forme 
of lumber and in very general use. 

Now. let us turn to paragraphs 649 and 650 and see 
some of the things that are on the free list. I will read 
most of the two sections: 

Wood: Logs, timber. round, unmanufactured, hewn or 
sawed, sided or squared; pulp woods, kindling wood, fire- 
wood, hen poles. 

They are all on the free list, while telegraph poles go 


on the dutiable list. 

Hop poles go on the free list: fence posts go on the free 
list: but paving posts go on the dutiable list. 
here at the end, and see to what extent the bill 
gone in placing woods on the free list: 

Other woods not specially provided for in this section, in 
the reugh or not further advanced than cut into lengths 
suitable for sticks for umbrellas, parasols, sunshades, whips, 
lishing rods, or walking canes. 





There is still another point in regard to it. We are 
having no end of litigation with regard to the conserva- 
tion of our timber supply. 


But 
and telephone poles : 
bas not reached its 


suppose you levy a duty of 10 percent on telegraph 
what will be the result? 
greatest value, 


Timber which 


which has not gained 








uny great degree of maturity, will be cut down, because it 
will command a special or added price, due to this 10 per- 
cent. At least it will command 10 percent more, if the 
theory of the Senators on the other side of the aisle is 
right. ; 

The Burton amendment was lost by a vote of 18 yeas 
to 34 nays. , 

Senator Smoot called attention to what he believed was 
an inconsistency in the bill, and contended that whereas 
under the present law fruit boxes shipped out of the 
country may be returned free of duty, under the pro- 
posed law they would be required to pay half duty. The 
paragraph was passed over for the present to enable 
the Democrats in charge of it to look up the provisions 
and possibly offer an amendment. 

Senator Jones, of Washington, gave notice that he 
would offer an amendment to transfer shingles and 
possibly some other articles to the paragraph which car- 
riel a duty of 10 pereent. This was done. 

Paragraph 177 was amended so that the words ‘‘ porch 
and window ’’ were stricken out and it was made to apply 
to ‘* blinds, curtains, shades or screens in chief value of 
bamboo ete.,’’ and that ended ihe discussion of Schedule 
1) tor the time being at least. It is understood that 
amendments may be offered to all paragraphs in the 
bill which have been passed at the first reading, at any 
time while it is being considered in the committee of the 
whole. 

Currency Bill. 

In the the House Committee on banking 
and curreney has got down to business and is actually 
making progress on the banking and currency reform 


meantime 


bill. President Wilson’s operations with the ‘‘ Big 
Stick’’ had the desired effect upon the recalcitrants, 
and they are no longer trying to obstruct the considera 
tion of the bill in committee, but will bide their time 
and make thei fight in the Democratic House caneus 
which has been called for next Monday. It is not be- 


lieved that they will make much headway in the caueus, 
as Majority Leader Underwood is pledged to support 
the administration bill, and his dominion over the caucus 
is such that there is but little chance for the insurgents 
led by Representative Henry, of Texas, to get a majority 
vote for any of their propositions. 

Some of the older and more conservative Republican 
Senators endeavored to threaten the President last week 
into withdrawing his demand for the passage of the cur- 
reney bill at this session, but so far as can be seen their 
efforts were without avail, and it is hardly probable 
that they will attempt to carry out their threat. Sena- 
tors Gallinger and Lodge practically served notice on 
the President that if he persisted in his purpose regard 


ing the currency bill, they would filibuster on the tariff 
until the last day to which the extra session can be 


prolonged, but their proposal was promptly repudiated 
by the Republicans who call themselves progressive, and 
the general impression is that the threats were uttered 
more as a bluff than in earnest. 

Two important amendments to the currency bill were 
proposed yesterday by a committee of the National 
Citizen’s League for the Promotion of Sound Banking: 
Gradual development of the regional reserve associations ; 
reduction of the reserve requirements, for reserve cities 
and country banks. 

Chairman Glass did not hold out much hope of favor- 
able action by the House on the proposed amendments, 
but Secretary McAdoo was favorably impressed by the 
arguments of the committee, and Senator Owen said 
that the suggestions would be given the most serious 
consideration when the bill reaches the Senate Com- 
mittee. 

Pulp and Paper Industry. 

The wood pulp and paper industry of this country is 
growing by leaps and bounds. The latest figures com- 
piled by the Census Bureau show that in 1909 the value 
of the total products of the pulp and paper mills of the 
United States was $267,656,064, and the value added by 
manutacture, that is, the valne of the products less cost 
of material, was $102,214,623. The statistics are to be 
presented in detail in a bulletin soon to be issued by 
the bureau. 

In making up the figures on this industry, the Census 
Bureau canvassed 777 establishments and it was found 
that more than two-thirds, 538, to be exact, were en- 
gaged in the manufacture of paper exclusively. The 


materials used cost $165,442,341, which represents a 
little more than three-fifths of the total value of the 
products. 


Up to 1899 native spruce and poplar were used almost 
exclusively for pulpwood, Since that time, however, the 
advancing price of the native stock has led to the in 
creased importation of these woods from Canada ‘and 
to the use of other and cheaper native woods. ‘New York 
reported the largest absolute increase of any of the 
States in expenditures for pulpwood from 1899 to 1909, 
with Maine second, while Maine shows the highest rela- 
tive increase with Wisconsin second. 

The total quantity of wood pulp used in the paper 
mills in 1909 was 2,826,591 tons, as compared with 
1,172,880 tons in 1899, an increase during the 10-year 
period of 1,653,711 tons, or 141 percent. Of the total 
quantity of wood pulp used, 56.1 percent was produced 
in 1909 by the establishments in which it was used, as 
compared with 45.1 percent in 1899. During the decade 
1899-1909 the quantity of ground wood pulp used in- 
creased 753,084 tons, or 132.5 percent; that of soda fiber 


increased 125,266 tons, or 72.8 percent; and that of 
sulphite fiber, 781,759 tons, or 187.2 percent. There was, 
however, a decrease of 6,398 tons, or 438.2 percent, in 
the quantity of other chemical fiber. Of the entire 
quantity of wood pulp used in 1909, sulphite fiber con 
stituted 42.4 percent, as compared with 35.6 percent 
in 1899. The total quantity of wood pulp purchased in 
1909 was 1,241,914 tons, as compared with 877,702 tons 
in 1904 and 644,006 tons in 1899, an increase of 597,908 
tons, or 92.8 percent during the decade. 

The quantity of wood pulp produced in all mills in the 
industry in 1909 was 2,495,523 tons, as compared with 
1,921,768 tons in 1904 and 1,179,585 tons in 1899, thus 
showing an increase during the decade of 1,315,988 tons, 
or 111.6 percent. Of the total quantity of wood pulp 
produced in 1909, including that for sale and that used 
in the establishments where produced, ground wood 
formed 47.3 percent; soda fiber, 12 percent, and sulphite 
fiber, 40.8 percent, as compared with 49.7 percent, 15 
percent and 35.3 percent, respectively, in 1899, The 
output of sulphite fiber increased 144.6 percent during 
the decade, that of ground wood pulp 101.1 percent, and 
that of soda fiber 68.6 percent. A larger proportion of 
the wood pulp produced in 1909 was used in the estab 
lishments where produced than was the case in 1899, 
This is shown by the fact that the proportion of each 
of the three kinds of fiber manufactured for sale or for 
use in establishments other than where produced was 
smaller in 1909 than at the census 10 years earlier, 

Exports and Imports Grow. 

The commercial and industrial activities of the United 
States as shown by the imports and exports have shown 
a healthy growth during the fiscal year ending June 39, 
1913. The figures just compiled by the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce of the Department of 
Commerce show not only the imports of manufacturers’ 
materials, the exports of manufactured and agricultural 
products, the movements of manufacturers’ materials 
within the United States, and the activities of transpor 
tation agencies. but also the supply and distribution of 
currency at the latest available dates. 

In practically all of these figures, the fiscal year of 
1913 exceed those of the former high record year, 1912. 
For example, the imports of raw material for the use of 
manutacturers exceed those of 1912 by $77,000,000, and 
the imports ot manufacturers for further use in manu- 
facturing exceed those of last year by $55,000,000, while 
the exports of the products of American factories exceed 
these of 1912 by $167,000,000. Cotton, silk, fibers, to- 
bacco, hides, Jumber, copper, pig iron, chemicals used in 
manufacturmg, all show increases in the quantity im- 
ported in 1913, compared with 1912, while in the other 
principal manufacturers’ material, such as wool, rubber, 
tin and iron ore, the figures of this fiscal period differ 
but little from those of the preceding year. 

The total value of all imports for the year was $1. 
$12,978,234 against $1,653,264,934 in 1912 and of ex- 
ports $2,465,584,149, against $2,204,322,409 in 1912, 

Governmental Publications Combined. 

One of the most important changes which has occurred 
in the Department of Agriculture under the regime of 
Secretary Houston has just been announced in a new 
plan for issuing the publications of the department and 
all the bureaus, divisions and offices connected there 
with. There has been an independent series of bulletins 
in each of the 13 bureaus, which will hereafter be dis- 
continued and they will be superceded by the Journal of 
Research, for printing scientifie and technical matter, 
and by a departmental series of bulletins written in pop 
ular language for select and general distribution. By 
this plan the confusion that has resulted from the mul- 
tiplicity of series of publications will be avoided, and 
the saving of a considerable sum annually will be ef 
fected, 














Mountain Beetle Active. 

A deadly littie beetle less than one-quarter of an inch 
long, but bearing the awe-inspiring name of Dendrocto- 
nus monticolae hopkins, which threatened to destroy 
millions of feet of timber is being eliminated by vigor- 
ous methods “applied by the Forest Service. This sum 
mer, in the Ochoco National Forest in Oregon, where the 
mountain pine beetle, which is the common name for this 
little pest, has been doing most of its damage, more than 
40;000 trees have been cut. Latest reports indicate that 
the Forest Service has the insects under control. It is 
said that these pests destroy almost as much*timber in 
a single year as do the forest fires. 

—eeerereeee 

From the State printer comes a copy of the forest, fire 
laws enacted by the last legislative assembly of the State 
of Oregon. Among these laws is one requiring timber 
owners in that State to furnish during the dangerous 
season of the year sufficient fire patrol, approved by the 
State board of forestry. In case of failure or neglect, 
the State board of forestry shall provide the same at a 
cost of not to exeeed 5 cents an aere annually, which 
shall be a lien upon the property and collected in the 
same manner as taxes shall be collected. For the purpose 
of the act any timberland whieh has enough timber to 
constitute a fire menace shall be considered regardless 
of its commercial value. The owner of land residing 
within one and one-half miles of the property is con- 
sidered himself to furnish sufficient patrol by reason 
of this fact. 
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TRANSPORTATION NEWS INTERESTING LUMBERMEN. 


New Authorized Rates Announced-—Conference Prepares for Blanket Rate Hearing—Mexico’s Abolition of Through 
Rates Will Decrease Export and Import Trade. 


LUMBER DOCKET OF THE COMMISSION. 


SEPTEMBER 2. San Francisco, before Commissioner 
Marble: 

I. & S. No. 235—California-Nevada rates. 

SEPTEMBER 2. Philadelphia, Pa., before Special 
Examiner Rynder: : ; 

5782—Yellow Pine Lumber Company of Philadelphia 
et al.. vs. Atlantic Coast Line Railroad et al. 

SEPTEMBER 3. New York, N. Y., before Special 
Examiner Rynder: 

5344—Metropolis [umber Company et al., vs. Long 
Island Railroad Company. 

SEPTEMBER 9. Chicago, before Commissioner Prouty: 

5394—-Wisconsin & Arkansas Lumber Company et al., 
vs. St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern Railway Com- 
pany et al. 

SEPTEMBER 13. Fittsburgh, Pa., before Special Ex- 
aminer Rynder: j ; 

5366—American Lumber & Manufacturing Company vs. 
Detroit, Toledo & Ironton Railway Company et al. 





INVESTIGATION OF FREIGHT WEIGHING PRAC- 
TICES CLOSES. 
[By OveLe. | 

WASHINGTON, D, ©., Aug. 6.-—The Jong and searching 
investigation of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
into the practices of the railroads in weighing freight 
has come to a close with a report written by Commis 
sioner Prouty. The commission finds that the weighing 
system in the past has been extremely lax, but that 
much good has come from the mere fact of the investi 
gation and many railroads are improving their scales, 
and est: iblishing rules that will tend to a much fairer 
treatment of the shipper. 

A summary cf the commission ’s findings in this matter 
is as follows: 


1. Inacecuracies in weighing result in the imposition of un- 
reasonable charges and in discrimination between shippers 
just as really as do differences in the freight rate itself. 

»’ ‘The record herein discloses that a majority of the track 
scales now in use should be at once rebuilt in order to obtain 
sonably accurate results. It is also apparent that many 
additional senles should be installed. 

3. A modern scale, properly installed and kept in) proper 
condition, should be accurate within at least 100 pounds, and 
when under test it shows a variation of 100 pounds or more 
it should be considered out of order. All scales should be 
tested by the test car at least once in two months ; in many 
cases every month, 

4. Cars should never be weighed in motion coupled at both 
ends. They may properly be weighed in motion when un- 
coupled upon sc ales especially designed for that purpose and 
in charge of thoroughly competent men. Cars should not 
ordinarily be weighed When coupled at one end, and never 
unless at points where the greatest attention is paid to the 
condition of the scale and the competency of the weigh- 
master, 
>» A prolific source of error is the wrong stenciling of the 
tare weight of cars: when the car weighs more than the sten 
ciled tare the shipper loses, while when the car weighs less 
than the stenciled tare the shipper gains. Correction of an 
erconeous stenciled weight is by a proper reweighing of the 
car at stated times. 

6. Inaccuracies in weighing particular commodities, such 

us grain, coal and lumber, discussed and various remedies 
considered; and criticism of certain team-track weighing 
made. 
7. General rules and practices of carriers whereby large 
nmounts of carload freight are exempted from all weighing 
whatsoever considered and various criticisms and recom- 
mendations thereon made, 

S. Remedies for the defects in weighing revealed by this 
investigation discussed at length, and the opinion advanced 
that some Federal tribunal, perhaps this commission, should 
be given authority in the following respects: (a) To fix the 
points at which track scales shall be installed; (b) to pre- 
scribe the standard of such scales and their installation; (¢) 
to test or supervise the testing of such scales: and (d) to 
supervise the operation. 





‘*Our investigations show that comparatively few rail- 
roads were, when this proceeding began, provided with 
proper test cars, and that in even fewer cases were those 
cars put to frequent and efficient use. Broadly speaking 
the test car was a thing not unknown, but generally 
unused and in a great measure this is still true,’’? says 
the report. 

On the question of having cars coupled at one or both 
ends when being weighed, the commission says: 

The real objection to this method of weighing cars is that 
unless the very greatest care is taken there will be an up or 
down pressure at the drawbar, and that, as cars are ordinarily 
weighed in actual practice, the necessary attention is not 
given. An element of inaccuracy is introduced which is not 
liab'e to be guarded against when cays are weighed coupled, 
but the pessibility of which is entirely removed when they 
are uncouvled. The question is not, Can cars be accurately 
weighed coupled at one end? but, rather, Will they be so 
weighed as the operation is ordinarily performed ? 

Some few rairoads still weigh cars in motion when 
coupled at both ends. That system of weighing may 
he fairly designated as a relic of the dark »ges of track 
sealing. 

The report says that the evidence discloses gross 
negligence by railroad companies in stenciling the tare 
Weight of cars. It also is pointed out how frequently 
ears must be light-weighted in order to ascertain the 
correct tare weight, and Commissioner Prouty declares: 

It is evident that no proper appreciation has been had of 
the importance of accurately stenciling the tare weight of 
cars. In some cases cars have been purposely stenciled above 
or below actual weight. In numerous es no tare weight 
whatever is given, and several instances we re reported where 
the stenciled weight upon one side of the car was different 
from that upon the other. 


Weighing Lumber. 

The question of weighing lumber is cousidered of 
extreme importance, owing to the fact that frequently 
in the coarser grades the freight charges equal the value 
of the lumber itself. Consequently Commissioner Prouty 
has taken this matter up in detail and says: 















Lumber is generally sold by the thousand feet, and the 
weight is not therefore an item of significance in determining 
the invoice price. The freight rate is, however, a very 1m- 
portant part of the value of the lumber at the point of fina! 
destination, being frequently nearly as much as the lumber 
itself in case of the coarser grades. It is therefore a matter 
of great importance to all parties concerned that the weight 
upon which the freight charge is assessed should be accurate. 

The rate of freight u on lumber is almost uniformly named 
by the hundred pounds, and the weight upon which that 
freight is assessed is universally determined by track-scale 
weight. The car is weighed at the point of origin, or as near 
as possible to that point, and the weight so established gov 
erns unless corrected, Almost all shipments of lumber are 
weighed a second and frequently a third time, and the allega- 
tion of lumber shippers is that if these subsequent weighings 
show more than the original weight the weight is advanced, 
while if they show less no change is made in the original 
veight. While this was denied by the carriers, the evidence 
indicates that in many cases at least the claim is correct. 

More complaint has been received touching the weighing 
of lumber than with any other commodity, and perhaps more 
difficulty is experienced in the settlement of claims filed with 
carriers by shippers on this account than in case of any other 
commodity. Some of the reasons are these : 

Different kinds of lumber differ greatly in the weight of 
a thousand feet. The same kind of lumber in the same state 
of dryness does not always possess an absolutely uniform 
weight, and it is common knowledge that green lumber shrinks 
greatly in weight in the process of drying. Thoroughly dried 
lumber, if exposed to the atmosphere, especially if exposed 
to the elements in an open car, will absorb moisture and in- 
crease materially in weight. Lumbering operations are often 
conducted in northern latitudes where snowfalls are frequent 
during the winter. The accumulation of snow and ice upon 
the car adds to its weight and thereby tends to increase the 
weight of the car beyond its stenciled capacity. 

Many carriers, realizing the imperfections of the scale 
weights, have been accustomed to recognize claims for errors 
in weight very readily. The shipper would state that so 
many thousand feet of a certain kind of lumber of a certain 
state of dryness had been shipped, and that this lumber in 
that condition would weigh a certain amount per thousand 
feet. Upon this basis the alleged overweight was corrected. 

Upon the other hand, some carriers have insisted that scale 
weights must govern and that they would under no circum- 
stances correct an alleged mistake in weight upon the basis 
of an estimated weight. The varying practices of different 
railroads in this respect have led to friction between car- 
riers and shippers and have undoubtedly resulted in dis- 
crimination as between different shippers, and certainly @s 
hetween different railroads. It scems clear that some method 
should be devised by which the true weight of this com- 
modity can be more accurately ascertained. 
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COMPLAINTS FILED. 

Complaint has been filed with the commission by the 
Union Trim & Lumber Company, of Kalamazoo, against 
the Michigan Central, the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
and others, in which the complainant takes exception to 
the rate of $1.31 a hundred pounds on a shipment of 
birch and mahogany interior house trimmings from 
Kalamazoo to Houston. The company avers that it 
was charged class 3 rates, and that it should have been 
charged class D rate, making the charge 63 cents a 
hundred pounds, 

In a joint complaint filed with the commission by 
Maley & Wertz, and Young & Cutsinger, of Evensville, 
Ind., against the Louisville & Nashville, it is contended 
that the carrier has imposed an unnecessary and unjust 
burden upon the complainants, by issuing new rules 
regarding the inbound skipment of hardwood logs and 
the outbound shipment of hardwood lumber. Prior to 
July, 1912, it was the custom of the carrier to allow 
a refund on logs shipped in when an equivalent of 
lumber of any hardwood description was skipped out, 
but since then the companies have been obliged to keep 
separate accounts of the different kinds of lumber and 
to file daily statements with the railroads. The com- 
plainants ask relief from the new rules. 





OPINIONS AND ORDERS. 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 5.—Between the order of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission reducing express 
rates and the recent order of the Postmaster General, 
issued with the consent cf the commission, an extiemely 
complicated competition has been built up in the business 
of carrying stnall packages. 

The order of the commission in the express rate case 
teems with unsuspected possibilities affecting a large 
proportion of the United States. In order to get the 
advantage of the competition which has been created be- 
tween the parcel post and the express companies, the 
shipper must wndertake the most intricate mathematical 
calculations, delving into great masses of figures, adding, 
subtracting, multiplying and dividing in order to ascer- 
tain by which system it will be cheaper for him to ship. 

That the express companies will put up a fight against 
the order is everywhere expected. 

In an opinion written by Commissioner Clements and 
rendered in matter.of the complaint of the Board of 
Trade of Carrolton, Ga., against the Central of Georgia 
Railroad and others, the Interstate Commerce Commission 
has enunciated ;certain principles, which, while not di- 
rectly affecting the lumber interests in this particular 
case, are, nevertheless, of interest to all shippers. The 
complaint was brought by the board of trade, by the 
municipality and certain firms and corporations, and 
their contention was that Carrolton and its shippers were 
subjected to unjust discrimination in freight rates be- 
cause the carriers gave undue and unreasonable prefer- 
ence to other places, particularly Cedartown, Ga, 

It appeared from the evidence that there was a marked 
discrimination in rates as between Carrollton and Cedar- 
town, which required explanation, as the distance from 
Carrolton to Cedartown is only 42 miles. The explana- 
tion offered by the defendant carriers was an elaborate 
defense of the basing point system of rate making which 


obtains in the southeastern section of the country. ‘The 
gist of the defense was— 

That commerce in the southeastern territory is dominated 
by water transportation, the main points of ‘distribution 
being located on the coast and at the fall lines of the navi- 
gable rivers; that these distributing points were settled 
trading points before the introduction of railways, and that 
the basing point systems, therefore, was not a creation of 
the rail carriers, but an adaptation of the rates as they 
found them and as they have been created by competition. 

Concerning this defense the commission says: 

Whatever may be said in justification of the basing-point 
system, we do not think that the basing-point system itself 
necessarily requires that joint through rates over long dis- 
tances to local or non-competitive points should now be 
made by adding to the basing-point rates either the full 
locals or high differentials. Stated in other words, for fear 
of misapprehension, we do not wish to be understood as 
passing upon the reasonableness of the local rates from the 
various basing points to points of ultimate destination when 
applied to local service; neither do we wish to be under- 
stood as condemning the application of differentials lower 
than such locals in the making of joint through rates beyond 
or intermediate to such basing points; what we do say is: 
that, in the making of joint through rates on long-distance 
traffic, to local or noncompetitive points, the differentials 
above the rates to the basing points should bear some rea- 
sonable relation to the total distances involved; and that 
where the long-haul traffic to local stations is meager these 
differentials may perhaps be higher than otherwise they 
would be. 

The commission has granted authority to the New 
Orleans Great Northern Railroad for itself and on behalf 
of the Natchez, Columbia & Mobile, the Fernwood & 
Gulf and the Liberty-White railroads, and all earriers 
shown as participating lines in the New Orleans Great 
Northern Railroad tariff No. 230, to establish the follow- 
ing rates for the transportation of lumber and articles 
taking the same rate to Knoxville, Tenn., from the fol 
lowing stations: All stations on the New Orleans Great 
Northern except New Orleans, 18 cents; Norfield, Me- 
Comb and Fernwood, Miss., 18 cents; all stations on the 
Natchez, Columbia & .Mobile except Norfield, and all 
stations on the Fernwood & Gulf except Fernwood 20 
cents. 

The commission has also entered an order granting to 
the Vicksburg, Shreveport & Pacific Railway authority 
to establish rates on sash, doors and blinds, ecarload, 
minimum weight 30,000 pounds, from Shreveport to Cin- 
cinnati, Evansville and Louisville, the same as via the 
Louisiana Railroad & Navigation Company and its con- 
nections, as shown in its tariff No. A-563, without ob- 
serving the long and short haul clause of the Interstate 
Commerce act. 





ANOTHER PHASE OF THE TAP-LINE MATTER. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission has just ren- 
dered an opinion in a tap-line case where the industrial 
railroad in question ‘‘tapped’’ a brewery. The Manu 
facturers’ Railway of St. Louis has about 25 miles of 
track, 24% miles of main stem and the remainder of 
branches. It is operated in connection with the An- 
heuser-Busch Brewery in South St. Louis and serves many 
outside interests besides the brewery. The petition ap- 
plied for recognition upon the same basis as the Ter- 
minal Railroad Association of St. Louis, which gets $4.50 
a car out of absorption tariffs. The commission decided, 
however, that the Manufacturers’ Railway was a com- 
mon carrier and suck returns as it received should be .in 
the nature of divisions of the through rate instead of 
absorption terminal charges. It was, however, a Pyrrhic 
victory, as the commission went on further and decided 
that the joint through rate from which such divisions 
was to be allowed was to be made up of the rate to 
St. Louis plus the amount of such division; in other 
words, the brewery and independent shippers served by 
the Manufacturers’ Railway themselves pay such divi- 
sions as the line is allowed. 

In the brief it was set up that, Mr. Busch in his un- 
selfish desire to build up a competitor of what is described 
as the ‘‘Terminal Trust’’ in St. Louis has constructed 
25 miles of line where but 9 miles were necessary to 
serve the brewery property in which he was also. inter- 
ested. The effect of the decision, therefore, is to dis- 
courage such extension of railway facilities as effectively 
as was done in the logging road tap-line cases. 





CONFER ON BLANKET RATE CASE. 

A conference was held at the Congress Hotel in Chi- 
cago Tuesday afternoon by a few representatives of lum 
ber manufacturers of the Southwest relative to their plan 
to retain the southwestern blanket rate. The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has set September 9 as the date 
for a hearing in Chicago on the blanket rate case. Not 
only the manufacturers but the Southwestern Lumber- 
men’s Association, the Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion of Indiana and the Lumbermen’s Association of 
Texas will be represented by counsel. A petition for in- 
tervention in the case on behalf of the retail associations 
mentioned was granted by the commission recently. 

Those present were: B. F. Bonner, vice president 
and general manager of the Kirby Lumber Company, 
Houston, Tex.; Traffic Manager Hancock, of the Kirby 
company; I. H. Fetty, general sales manager of the 
Central Coal & Coke Company, of Kansas City; M. B. 
Nelson, general sales manager of the Long-Bell Lumber 
Company, Kansas City; John Sargent, traffic manager of 
the Central Coal & Coke Company, Kansas City; Judge 
S, H, Cowan, Fort Worth, :‘Tex., and Luther M, Walter, 

(Continued on page 64.) 
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THE PUBLIC SCHOOL TEACHER’S PLACE 
IN THE COMMUNITY. 


Perhaps the most poorly paid class of workers in any of the import- 
ant professions of the present day is that of the public school teachers. 
\When the expense in time, effort and money that is involved in acquir 
ing the educational qualifications demanded in the public school 
teacher is considered, purely as a financial venture the investment pays 
the smallest returns of any known. 

Idle boasting about the excellence of our public schools doubtless 
has done more than anything else to lull the public mind into a con 
dition of complaisant indifference. The lack of interest on the part of 
voters in the selection of school boards and of the public generally in 
school matters is in a large measure attributable to the fact that im- 
proved schools nearly always mean increases in the amount of taxes 
raised for school purposes. 


The value to any community of the best possible public school is so 


The value of a teacher to a community can not be determined in a 
few months; and often his value may increase in geometrical ratio as 
his vears of service increase in number. 


Public School an Exception. 


Every other class of institutions in the world undertakes to keep 
to itself the experience, special knowledge and judgment that vears of 
service give to the trained intellect. The great colleges and uni 
versities keep their presidents and leading professors as well as most 
of their instructors decade after decade. 

\Why, one may reasonably ask, should not the public school teacher’: 
value to a community increase as his years of loval and efficient sery 
ice increase in number? 

Radical changes in methods of instruction are seldom necessary. 
Hundreds of changes of this kind have been made in deference to 
fads of the day, and many a good instructor has been called out of 





much greater than the amount of money re- 
quired to secure it that any opposition to the 
levying of the taxes necessary for the support 
of such a school must be founded in ignorance 
and narrowness of the most contemptible sort. 


Instructor’s Waning Power. 

In the first place the public school teacher 
in most communities has by a= series ot 
transitions gradually descended from the lofts 
station he once occupied in the esteem of even 
the most influential citizens. Formerly the 
teacher invariably was one of the most im- 
portant citizens of the community; he was a 
man whose activities were not circumscribed 
by the four walls of a schoolroom. On the 
contrary, he was the leader of all the intel- 
lectual activities in the community, and his 
advice was asked and his wishes deferred to 
in all matters of moment. 


Other Professions Rise. 
Nowadays, however, almost every other 

profession, in the eves of the public, takes a 

higher place than that of the instructors of 





TEACHERS’ ACTIVITIES. 


The favorite weapon of educators, the ques- 
tionnaire, is being turned against them. Mem- 
bers of school boards in Ohio have received 
from the State Department of Education a list 
of such questions as these: 

“Are your teachers strong leaders in your 
community? Have your teachers made any 
effort to have flowers, shrubs, good lawns, and 
trees on school or church grounds? Have 
your teachers tried to organize a lecture course 
to help the community? Have your teachers 
tried to secure a farmers’ institute at State ex- 
pense for your community?” 

The replies show with emphasis how many 
things at once it is possible for a teacher to 
leave undone. Only 202 teachers are reported 
as being “strong leaders” in their communi- 
ties, while 445 are not so regarded. This pro- 
portion, or a worse one, holds for the other 
questions. 

Only 71 teachers have sought to obtain a 
farmers’ institute, as against 570 who have not. 
No wonder that to another question, ‘“‘Do you 
believe that teachers are as thoroughly compe- 
tent to teach as they should be?”’ only 121 trus- 
tees say yes, and 543 say no. Persons in other 


date just because he opposed foolish innova 
tions. The doctor keeps up to date, the law 
yer as well must keep in touch with the 
movements of progress if he would succeed in 
his profession. Instructors also are equally 
studious to advance. But often the ill-in 
formed public demand alleged reforms in 
teaching as well as in medicine and law that 
would if adopted bring more of loss and suf 
fering to them than to the persons who are 


opposed to frequent changes. 


In fact the passion for change generally is 
more harmful to those whose zeal outruns 
their knowledge and judgment than it is to 
those whom they would eliminate because of 
their conservatism. 

The quack, the mountebank, the crooked 
politician, in fact impostors of all kinds find 
their most fruitful field where the public ts 
setting aside the tried and true for the novel 
and unknown. 


Gradual Progress Safest. 


Every change is not by any means an 1m 


the vouth. The doctor and the lawyer are 
considered more likely to be well informed 
- Post. 





and sound in judgment regarding current 


occupations may well pray to be saved from 
this modern inquisition——New York Evening 


provement and the old methods, especially in 
public affairs, always have at least two ad 
vantages over the new: They are established 





and they are understood. 





events and the progress of the world. 

Many reasons have been given for this changed attitude of the public 
toward the instructors of its youth. Perhaps in a measure the seem- 
ing contempt into which public schools and public school teachers 
have fallen in some communities is directly due to the fact that the 
pecuniary rewards of the law, the ministry, medicine and science have 
drawn to those professions thousands upon thousands of able men and 
women who, if the rewards had been the same or nearly so, would have 
adopted teaching as a profession. 


Political and Social Whims. 


But there are other considerations involved that can not be over- 
looked. School boards and county superintendents of public instruc 
tion often are chosen without due consideration of their fitness to 
guide the destinies of the public school system of the community or 
county. These officers often are the puppets of current political preju- 
dice or of socia! whim. 

\s the principal of schools or one of his teachers may lose her posi- 
tion because of his failure to defer to the wishes or whims of the 
socially prominent, changes are frequent and teachers are hired and 
discharged without much regard to their fitness for the work that 
they have been specially educated to perform. 


In business affairs a high value is placed on 
age, experience, judgment and moral stamina. So in the public affairs 
of the community the services of its wisest and best men and women 
should be enlisted. When the public schools of a community are in 
such hancs and when the public loosens its purse strings sufficiently 
to admit of the employment and retention of good instructors at 
salaries commensurate with those that could be commanded by the 
same abilities in other professions, the position of the public school 
instructor will become one of power and influence as it should be. 


Educating by Example. 

Everybody knows that education is something more than a knowl 
edge of arithmetic, geography and history. The education that the 
boy and girl acquire in the public schools should be of the character 
building kind, and to be of that kind it must be given by men and 
women of character. Boys and girls should not be the only instruc 
tors of boys and girls. Maturity of mind and character are essential 
in the instructor and they can not of course exist in the immature 


youths who in a large measure are teaching the present rural genera- 
tion. ‘ 


Much of the lack of purpose and of character in young men and 
young women undoubtedly is to be attributed to, the lack of those 
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TEACHER SHOULD BE BIG COMMUNITY FACTOR. 


qualities in the persons who instructed them during their years in the 
public schools. Contemptible indeed must be the opinion of education 
held by the man who thinks the average 18-year old boy or girl at $25 
a month is fit to preside over and direct his son and daughter’s intel- 


lectual and largely their moral destiny. 


The teacher is, next to the parent, the person whose influence on the 


child is most potent and permanent. 
ought to choose an instructor for their children as they would choose 
a wife for the son or a husband for the daughter. 
choosing an instructor rises above any money considerations; but the 
shame of the rural districts often is that money is the first considera 
tion in the choice of a teacher. 


Hence the father and mother 


The importance ot 





GETTING THE FARM DEMONSTRATOR. 


Everybody goes to school in his early life, at the time 
when he has httle means of knowing the practical value 


of the instruction he receives. Consequently, a great 
many persons make small progress in their common 


school work and not 
realize the folly they 
opportunities, 

But many even of the persons who studied while in 
school seem to think that their education at that time 
was completed—a preposterous supposition—and they 
give little thought and make little eftort to continue their 
edueation in later life. Like Grandfather’s Clock, their 
education and intellectual growth apparently ‘‘stop 
short, never to go again,’’ when they step out of the 
public school into the world of business. 

The need of continued courses or facilities for study 
has long been realized and numerous methods have been 
proposed for supplying them. 

The trade and professional associations have in a 
large measure supplied Cpportunities for theoretical in- 
struction and for the interchange of practical informa 
tion gained by experience. Some vocations, however, 
require education or instruction in the form of prac- 
tical demonstration. Farming, agriculture, is such a 
vocation; and to meet the special needs of the great 
farming population the ‘‘farm demonstrator’’ has been 
called into service. 

The hard-headed farmer is likely to look with skepti- 
cism or suspicion upon the youngster whose head is filled 
with theories about farming but whose hand never knew 
the callous worn by the pitchfork or in guiding the 
plow. But some of these young men who have been 
brought up on the farm and who have pursued the agri 
cultural course in college have that rare combination 
of practical and theoretical knowledge that produces 
what has come to be termed the ‘‘scientifie farmer,’ ’— 
or in other words ‘‘the farmer who knows’? and who 
does not guess. 

Most farmets as well as most other business men need 
to continue their edueation throughout life. But that 
education must be specifie and practical, The farmer 
has in the tarm demonstrator the teacher educated espe- 
cially to help him in his work; if he does not avail 
himeelf of this means of increasing his knowledge the 
farmer will be chagrined to find at an early day that 
the ‘*old-fashioned’’ farmer has no place in the modern 
scheme of agriculture. He will be relegated to the junk 
heap with the other machinery that is out-of-date and 
can not be remodeled to meet modern requirements. 


until their mature years do they 
displayed in neglecting their early 





CARRYING FORESTRY TO THE PEOPLE. 


The State College of Forestry at Syracuse, N. Y., 


in the fall of 1912 sent letters to the secretaries of 
granges and principals of high schols tendering the 
services of its foresters for illustrated lectures and 


demonstrations of tree planting and other phases of 
forestry work, As a result lectures were given to 165 
communities in forty-three counties at a cost of $5.88 
a community. In all, 38,585 people were addressed at a 
cost of 214 cents a person. At every high school where 
an illustrated lecture was given the pupils were urged 
to plant a thousand forest trees on some idle hillside in 
the vicinity. 


CANNING CLUBS DO GOOD WORK. 


The high cost of living is lowered in some sections 
by the canning of fruits and vegetables. But the losses 
due to unscientific and unpractical methods sometimes 
far outweigh the difference hetween home canned and 
factory canned produce. 

To put home canning upon a more economical busis 
canning clubs have been organized and an expert can- 
ning instructor employed during the canning season to 
supervise home canning operations and to introduce 
inethods caleulated to reduce the waste in the process as 
well as to improve the quality of the products themselves. 








TO IMPROVE SCHOOLS AND CHURCHES. 


At a national conference of Charities & Correction 
in Seattle, Wash., July 7, Dr. W. H. Slingerland, special 
agent of the Russell Sage Foundation, declared that the 
rehabilitation of country schools and country churches 
is the first step to be taken in the improvement of rural 
conditions. Child welfare work, Dr. Slingerland said, 
also should be put on the same plane of efficiency in the 
country as in the city. 

Continuing the speaker said: 

The first preliminary agency is educational. More teach- 
ers and schoolhouses and playgrounds will aid mightily in 
solving the welfare problems of rural communities. 

The second agency to be established is an endless chain 
of social centers among the people, by the people, and for 
the people. This impiies a constant and general use of 
schoolhouses and playgrounds in ways some of which were 
unknown to our fathers, but’ proved effective wherever pro- 
perly and intelligently underts%en. 








The third constructive element is the revitalizing and 
modernizing of the country church to correspond to the 
city church, which has largely adjusted itself to the new 
conditions due to modern civilization. 

The rest of the program includes adequate institutional 
provision for the feebleminded, there being one feebleminded 


person for every 300 of population. This, and the extension 
of the work of agencies and socicties dealing with child 


life so that these activities cover the rural districts, 


will 
solve the main problems of rural welfare work. 





COMMUNITY GARAGES NEXT. 


With the great increase in the use of automobiles by 
farmers has come the need for accommodations for the 
motors similar to those heretofore supplied by the publie 
feed shed for horses. The municipal garage need not 
of course sell gasoline or automobile repairs and it need 
not necessarily house the farmers’ machines gratis. But 
it may serve as a shelter and may provide an attendant 
to insure the safety of the machine and its contents 
and equipment. 











Our Advice 
On Building 


goes free to our customers, but 
that is no sign it’s worthless for 
we give it freely to insure our 
friends against the common 
errors of homebuilders and as 
an advertisement. No matter 
what you are going to build 
you'll find us always ready to 
advise you. Even if it’s only 
a board for a repair job ora 
bunch of tath or shingles, we 
want you tocome in and see us. 


( Name and Address) 




















SAMPLE AD FROM QUARTERLY SERIES FUR- 
NISHED FREE TO AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
SUBSCRIBERS. ELECTROTYPE PLATES 
OF THE COMPLETE ADS, OF THE 
ILLUSTRATIONS ONLY OR JUST 
THE PROOFS ARE FUR- 

NISHED; COST ONLY 
BEING CHARGED 

FOR THE CUTS. ® 





COLLEGE AND RAILROAD PUSH SILOS. 


PHILLIPSBURG, KANs., Aug. 4.—-The ‘‘silage special’’ 
train being run through the State by the Kansas Agricul- 
tural College and the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 
Railway Company,*is arousing great enthusiasm in north- 
ern Kansas. Speakers from the college are urging upon 
the farmers the need of silos, especially in a dry year 
such as the present, in order that the most may be 
made of all the feed that is raised. These speeches are 
having a very noticeable effect, too. Farmers are rush- 
ing up silos as fast as possible and putting their drying 
corn and Kaftir corn into them. Where possible lumber 
silos are being built and where there is not time for 
that the farmers are digging pits and using underground 
silos until next year, when they will erect good wood 
silos in preparation for emergencies like the present. 

Farmers who already had silos are filling them as tast 
as possible and the college speakers are assuring them 
that the drying corn will make excellent silage if it is 
not left too long in the field. 

The ‘‘silage special’* consists of four flat cars con 





taining models of the various types of silos, silage cut 
ters and fillers, and three coaches. H. M. Cottrell, agri 
cultural commissioner of the Rock Island lines, .is in 
charge of the train. A. S. Neale, W. A. Cochel, Jd. B. 
Fitch and Clyde McKee are the speakers from the agri 
cultural college. 





BUILDING AND LOAN ASSOCIATIONS. 
EVANSVILLE, IND., Ang. 1.—Many lumber manutfae 
turers and retail dealers in Evansville and southern 


indiana are interested in building and loan associations. 
During the last year or so several associations have beeu 
formed and together they have an investment of several 
million dollars. Lumbermen say they know from expe 
rience that these associations are a great factor in the 
development of a community. Terre Haute, Ind., is 
said to have something like $25,000,000 invested in 
building and loan associations, 





CONGRESS ON SCHOOL HYGIENE. 


At Buffalo, N. Y., from August 25 to 30, will be held 


the fourth International Congress on School Hygiene. 
The attention that this congress will attract and the 


publicity its proceedings are likely to receive will hardly 
he proportionate to their importance. 

As the name indicates, the congress will discuss meth 
ods of improving hygienic conditions in the schools of 
the world, for delegates to the congress are coming from 
practically all the civilized countries of the globe. 

One feature of the will be a consideration 
of the subject of medical inspection of pupils, a subject 
that has been agitated considerably in recent 
Well-informed persons now know that many so-called 
dull or mentally defective children in the publie schools 
are suffering from physical defects that if removed, as 
they often may he, will give to these children a fair start 
in the race of life. Medical inspection is designed to 
discover not only defects of the kind mentioned but fre 
quent examination will make possible the enforcement 
of sanitary laws that will save millions of dollars and 
thousands of lives that annually are lost by preventable 
and curable diseases. 


congress 


years. 





USES HOME BUILDING HELPS. 


LIBERTY, N. Y 
By all means keep us on your mailing list for press 
bulletins. It is with great pleasure that we receive these 
bulletins, and with great satisfaction that we read por- 
tions of them from our lceal paper, printed at our re 
quest. We take a great deal of interest in your Com 
munity Building Department, and always find a great 
many suggestions there that are of value to the retailer. 
We wish you every success in your campaign against the 
mail order houses and assure you that your efforts are 

appreciated. LIBERTY LUMBFR COMPANY. 





BUSINESS AND FRIENDSHIP. 


(Detroit) believes that merchants’ and farm 
pienics constitute one of the best methods that can 
be employed for the purpose of bringing these two classes 
together and fostering the spirit of lovalty smongst the 
residents of any community. 

In a number of small towns and cities these joint 
pienies have become an annual event looked forward to 
with much enjoyment, particularly by the farmers. It 
is, of course, policy to set the date so as not to conflict 
with the farmers’ busy period. The condition of the 
crops must be taken into account if the celebration is to 
he held in the fall or late summer. 

Before attempting to arrange for a picnic, the busi 
ness men ought to reach a thorough understanding, per 
fect an organization and turn the details over to eom 
mittees. 

While each individual firm. will naturaliv adopt its 
own method of advertising, all should ev-operate and 
steer clear of anything that is liable to make the farm- 
ers feel that the pienie is merely a ruse to get them into 
town in order that the merchants may sell them goods. 

Trade days are all right, but when a joint picnic is 
held the principal purpese is to bring the merchants’ 
customers in for a good time and whatever plans are 
made for a sale of goods on that day should be treated 
as of secondary consideration. 

There are hundreds of towns and villages throughout 
the country where the proper spirit between merehant 
and farmer does not exist. The,latter looks upon the 
former merely as a convenience and would not go out 


Trade 


’ 
ers 


of his road to leave any business with the merehant. 
Dealers who are located in communities of this kind 


ought to get together, taik the situation over and build 
‘up amongst the farmers a feeling that their friends in 
town have some further interest in them than merely to 
sell them goods.—Good Storekeeping. 
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REALM OF THE RETAILER. 


Ups and Downs of Business—Increased Costs to Maintain Yard Stock Must Necessarily Make for Decreased Profits 


—Meeting an Unfavorable Situa 


MUST EXPECT TO TAKE LOSSES. 


Of late I have come in contact 
who are philosophical. That is the way things go-—in 
streaks. There will be a streak of good sheds, then a 
streak of bad ones. <A streak of good hotels and then 
a streak of poor ones. That is the way our business runs 
—a streak of good trade followed by a streak of poor 
trade. Before the automobile crowded out the trottin’ 
hoss there would be a streak of fast hosses, and then 
perhaps for hundred of miles not one was seen. 

Don’t know as I told you how I reveled in Indiana 
behind fast hosses. At one time parts of Indiana went 
mad. In single townships there were farms and 
farms with training tracks on them. These tracts are 
now largely turned over to productive products, though 
a few of them are still sustained. These Hoosiers 
figured it out on paper that the fast hoss business would 
make them rich, just as I figured I would get rich in 
chickens. A promising colt was a basis of their future 
wealth, as an old hen and rooster formed the first rung 
of the ladder on which I was going to climb to a for- 
tune. It was easy—just multiply the old hen and 
rooster enough times and it was done. But in both 
instances it was all in our minds. It is a credit to us 
that our minds are occupied with so many noble 
thoughts, but occasionally a fool thought will slip in in 
spite of the best of us. So in effect said a prophet 
of old. ; 

We had been talking about the profits of the retail 
business, and I remarked that as a whole, since I had 
been acquainted with it, I thought the dealers had been 
fairly prosperous; that I could call several thousands 
of them by name and not one of them had a haggard 
look of want on his face, and that history, so far as I 
knew, did not show that a retail lumberman was ever 
sheltered by an almshouse. You may think differently, 
but if I can comfortably care for my family, wear all 
the diamonds I want to and keep out of the almshouse 
or jail I think that the star under which I was born 
was fairly lucky. : 

I hear dealers talk through their hats on this subject. 
They think that if their business doesn’t boom, boom, 
boom from year’s end to year’s end something is wrong. 
No doubt tradesmen in every line talk in this way. | 
know that my grocer complains, my dry goods man com- 
plains, my shoe man complains, my barber complains— 
they all complain. Men as they run are as greedy as a 
wolf when gnawing at a careass, with the exception that 
when a wolf gets a bellyful he is satisfied and men 
never are satisfied. 

The knowledge is common property in the retail world 
that to support the stock in a yard costs considerable 
more money than it did not many years ago—in some 
instances as much as 100 percent more, and consequently 
less money is made, but what is there to do about it but 
meet the conditions? It is not policy to let the ideal 
entirely crowd out the practical. We may want a thing 
so and so, but if it is impossible to bring it about we 
must take it as it is and make the best of it. : 

When I edited the Northwestern Lumberman one of 
my associates was Frank Illingworth, a young man whom 
I brought from a daily paper in Rockford, IIl., and one 
of the best newspaper men it has been my good fortune 
to meet. This mention will recall him to mind by some 
of the older Chicago lumbermen, and no doubt they will 
remember how he would bore for bottom facts. The 
idea of skimming the surface of the conditions of the 
hardwood and sash and door markets never occurred to 
him. He wanted inside facts, and he generally got them. 
A lumberman down on Twenty-second Street once said to 
me that while he was always glad to welcome a repre- 
sentative of the paper the young man who came to his 
place occupied more of his time than it was always 
convenient for him to give. I repeated this remark to 
Frank. ‘‘Then let him tell me what I want to know,’’ 
was his reply. ‘‘If he will give up I will be out of his 
office in ten minutes every time.’’ He couldn’t be de- 
ceived worth a cent. His nose was fashioned for news, 
and no matter how long he angled for it the news he 
got. One evening I was called to his home, and on a 
lounge lay the body of Frank, but the vital spark was 
extinguished. 

This is what I started to say: The support of a de- 
mented brother depended on Frank, and for this purpose 
much of his earnings was used. One Thursday night 
when we were going to press some member of the staff 
proffered him sympathy, saying it was to be regretted 
that such a charge was on his hands. Instead of in 
turn sympathizing with himself, he simply remarked: 
‘*What are you going to do about it?’’ That was the 
point—-what was he going to do about it? Nothing but 
meet the conditions. There was the unfortunate brother, 
he must be cared for, and he was cared for, and no one 
ever heard a word of complaint from the lips of the 
brother who provided this care. ie 

In the sense of observing ceremonies, or proclaiming 
his belief, Frank was not a religious boy, but if all 
would do their duty as he did, cheerfully and without 
complaint, I sincerely think the world would be follow- 
ing in the steps of the Master more closely than it is. 

You will excuse me if I speak freely, but the longer 
I live the more I become divorced from the idea that 
church steeples, formal prayers, gilded bibles, Sunday 
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pretensions and weekday graft and other iniquities make 
up any great part of true religion. 

You have read John Hay’s ‘‘Jim Bludso,’’ no doubt, 
and in common with many I admire the last verse: 

ile warn’t no saint—but at jedgment 
I'd run my chance with Jim 
‘Longside of some pious gentlemen 
That wouldn't shake hands with him. 
He seen his duty, a dead sure thing,— 
And went for it thar and then; 
And Christ ain't aggoing to be too hard 
On a man who died for men. 

In his later days Hay regretted having written this 
poem. He became ambassador to Great Britain, Secre- 
tary of State, and associated with the aristocracy of 
wealth and position, but set it down that ‘‘Jim Bludso’’ 
will live when all his State papers shall be buried in 
eternal mould. It is something to have the gift of 
diplomacy, but it is more to have the gift of honest ex- 
pression, please or displease whom it may. 

At times Little Dutchie will take the bit in his mouth 
and ramble along like a stray comet. He never did know 
much about coherency, and sometime I mean to stand 
him up in a corner and give him a lecture on it. And 

} 
now that he has had his say he will report what the 
dealer said about losses in trade. 





ROUNDABOUT PAPERS. 


Stimulating Trade in a Mining Community—Some 


More About Three-Decked Sheds. 


3efore reaching Pittsburg, Kans., I had a feeling that 
the town would be founded on mineral of some kind, else 


it wouldn't be called Pittsburg. After a person has seen 
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of Paint——’’ 


‘*Give Them a Gallon 
the big town in western Pennsylvania, which grew out 
of the settlement around Fort Pitt and has seen the 
smoke and the furnaces and has heard the polyglot 
population talk, every man in his own tongue, Parthians, 
and Medes, and Elamites and the migrants from Meso- 
potamia, and all the other languages of south Europe 
which may or may not have figured in the Pentacostal 
sermon, he associates the name Pittsburg with coal and 
iron and jargon. The Kansas town has coal and Jan- 
guages enough to justify its name, but it is different 
in that the native born Yankees are friendly to the 
Italian mmers and speak well of them. > 

‘*They always pay their bills?’ said Mr. Lemon, one 
of the dealers in the town. ‘‘They want to own their 
own homes, and when they agree to pay they do it.’’ 

‘*They never ask for a discount,’’ I was told in the 
Long-Bell yard. ‘‘They will pay the price asked and 
will pay it in cash. Then they say, ‘Won’t you give me 
something?’ Give them a gallon of, paint and everything 
is all right.’’ 

With the prosperity of the town depending on the 
mines rather than on crops, its future seems fairly stable. 
That may sound funny to some people who associate 
strikes and lockouts and other disorganizing features 
with mining, and who think of farming as the solid rock 
upon which the national prosperity rests. Such may be 
true in general, but in Kansas it is necessary to mix 
water with agriculture, and the weather man has not 
been as obliging as some could wish in the little mat- 
ter of showers. 

One observation about the locality interested me in 
connection with what the Community Developer man has 
had to say about farmers really knowing their business. 
The land about Pittsburg is in general as fertile as any 


tion and Making the Most of It the Best Policy. 


in southeastern Kansas; at least I was told so by men 
who ought to know. But the crops are a decidedly minor 
affair in the matter of wealth production, simply because 
most of the crops are worked by miners who know noth- 
ing but European methods, or no methods at all. They 
stick the seed in and if any of it grows they are that 
much ahead. but the land is being robbed of fertility 
and is not producing anywhere near what it should. 


The Codperative Yard Blight. 


In Pittsburg I heard decided opinions about the doings 
of codperative stores in general and of one in particular. 
The codperative yard which caused the grief is perhaps 
25 miles away, but that distance is as nothing to such a 
concern, | think it was Mr. Mousney who spoke of it 
first, as he carried some pails in from the shed where 
he makes all sorts of cement fixtures. He aflirmed what 
| had already heard, that the dealers in the town were 
friendly to each other and got along nicely as far as local 
conditions were concerned. This coéperative yard has 
been doing business longer than most of them do, but if 
the reports I heard about it are true it is not being run 
on a businesslike basis. About 400 farmers hold stock 
in the concern, and the business is carried on in such 
a way that it will hardly pay operating expenses; but 
these stockholders demand a dividend once in a while, 
so money is borrowed and a dividend declared. Then 
some more stock is sold to pay the debt. Such a scheme 
is worthy of a wild-cat mine promoter. I do not vouch 
for the truth of these statements, though I heard them 
several times. Of course the thing will eventually blow 
up, but in the meantime the market is all shot to pieces 
for the fellows who are in the trade legitimately. 

Mr. Mousney told me of one bill which he figured on 
in competition with a Chicago mail order house and this 
cooperative yard. He beat the Chicago concern $40 and 
was beaten by the other yard by $10. Which tends to 
show that the chief apostleship of low prices long claimed 
by the operators-by-mail really belongs in another 
quarter, 

A Manager’s Observations. 

The manager of the Long-Bell yard has the reputa- 
tion of being able to get by with the business on a 
smaller stock than any other manager in this big line. 
There has been a difference of opinion as to whether 
it 1s wise to carry everything in large quantities or to 
trust to smaller stocks, and | reckon there will continue 
to be until the question is settled by the supreme court 
of retailers; and then I will bet a week’s expense money 
it will be settled by a divided court. I have long been 
interested in the proposition and hope a lot of retailers 
will write letters on this phase of retailing and enter 
them in the contest the Greatest on Earth is holding 
these days 

This same Long-Bell inanager mentioned the loss aris- 
ing from unchanged items or loads, 

**T know some things get by me at times,’’ he re- 
marked, ‘* cecause when I look over the book I’ll remem- 
ber that such and such a man got a bunch of lath or 
shingles which is not charged. So I am certain that 
items get past me that I never think of again, though 
in more than twenty years my stock has invoiced short 
but once. I know my lath are short just now, but I 
missed those one morning and saw where a wagon had 
driven up on the outside of the fence during the night. 
There is cne queer thing about charging loads: When 
[ am busy and selling lumber rapidly I don’t often miss 
anything; but if things are going slow and I am talking 
to some une, you for instance, and stop to get a man a 
few boards I’m pretty likely to come back and begin 
talking again. Then presently I think I’ve charged the 
stuff when I haven’t.’’ 


MODIFYING A SHED TRADITION. 


Sometimes 2 fellow thinks he’s got a thing down and 
hog tied, got it classified and ticketed for all time, and 
then finds it cff the range again. Like the Irishman’s 
flea, when he puts his finger on it it isn’t there. In my 
mental card index I had the three-decked shed put down 
as an unmitigated nuisance, a man-killer and_ profit 
sinker, justified, if at ali, only where land was so vaiu- 
able that it was cheaper to add a large percentage to 
the cost of handling lumber than to add more ground 
space, But of late I’ve had that classification knocked 
askew by hard facts. It was not knocked clear down 
and out, but seriously demoralized. 

Mr. Sampson, manager of the Minnetonka yard in 
Muskogee, pointed with pride to a three-decked shed 
which he insisted did not require much more labor in 
the matter of getting stuff in and out thansa two-decked 
shed would. He appealed to Pat, the negro yard man, 
and Pat backed him up in his statement. “A yard man 
ought to know, for there’s nothing like a little experience 
at the working end of a proposition to qualify a man to 
state whether it is hard. 

**Our plant burned out a few years ago,’’ Mr. Samp- 
son told me, ‘‘and when it came to rebuilding we were 
up against a problem. This location, I think, is the best 
in town, but we didn’t have ground enough and couldn’t 
buy more. When the auditor of the company and some 
of the head office men began talking about a, three- 
decked shed I thought we were in for it. But that was 
the logical thing to do, so we built it that way. You 
will notice the third deck is not so high as it might be 
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Then Some More Stock Is Sold to Pay the Debt 


made, and we can stick most of the stuff up without 
the extra man. It just means a little more time.’’ 


Where Publicity Pays. 


Just a couple of days later the manager of the Long- 
Bell yard in Enid told me the same story. He has a 
big three-alley, three-decked shed, and finds the upper 
deck to be not such a serious cross as I had long believed 
it to be. Naturally the stuff that is not much called for 
is roosted on this high perch, but I still think that all 
lumbermen will agree that other things being equal the 
two decker is preferable. That is about as self-evident 
as saying that good business is preferable to poor. But 
it is a good thing to know that where ground space is 
at such a premium that sufficient two-decked sheds can 
not be built 2 three-decker built on reasonable lines will 
answer nearly as well. 

There is one danger lurking in the third deck, which 
I touched in the paragraph above, namely, putting stuff 
up top that is not much called for. There is an odd 
slant in the makeup of the average mind which makes 
the sale of a thing in sight easy when compared with 
something out of sight. Of course this is a common 
principle in salesmanship, and underlies showease and 
show window display. Oftentimes a merchant will carry 
stuff year after year tucked away out of sight when 
he might sell it in a few weeks if it were out where peo- 
ple could see it. Mr. Sampson had something to say 
along this line. 

‘“*After the fire I told you about,’’ he said, ‘‘we had 
scorched Jumber strung all around the neighborhood. 
When the new sheds were built this damaged stuff was 
put up in the top and invoiced regularly but was not 
sold. Finally 1 had the darkies get it down and pile it 
right in the alley where every man who came in could 
I have sold nearly all of it. 

‘*‘T am a great fellow for short lengths. Not so long 
ago | bought some low-grade boards in short lengths, 
and when they came Pat said, ‘Dey must ‘ave give you 
dem boards for good measure.’ ‘No,’ I said, ‘1 bought 
them.’ ‘Well,’ says Pat, ‘can’t nebber sell dem ’cept 
for kindlin’. Better just lemme haul ’em out to my 
place.’ Well, 1 piled those boards down in sight and 
sold the whole lot at 100 percent profit. You notice our 
peculiar advertisement for these different kinds of woven 
wire and stuff we have out in front on the sidewalk. 
There is no calculating the amount of stuff that sells. 
Hardly a day passes but what a darky will come along, 
look at some of the wire, and say, ‘Whut dat worth, 
boss?’ and we’ll sell him some of it.’’ 


see it. 


Mule Versus Horse Power. 
I commented on the size of the mule team which Pat 
was driving. 
‘*Mules are the best solution of the motive-power 
problem i know of,’ said Mr, Sampson. ‘‘We have 
some deliveries to make clear out in the country, for a 
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‘“‘Whut Dat Worth, Boss?’’ 


consideration, you understand, not for nothing. 


These 
deliveries bring us a good figure for the hauling to say 
nothing of getting the business. Sometimes a man who 
lives here in town will want some lumber taken out to 


his farm, He’ll mention that he’d like to build but that 
he doesn’t know how he can get the stuff out to the 
place, as the tenant is using all the horses. We offer 
to make the delivery at a fair price, and we get the 
business. We are getting a loi of business just because 
we offer this service. And then a mule will do more 
work on less feed than a horse will, and he is less easily 
knocked out. I have one horse here in the barns which 
I use myself. No one else ever drives him. But that 
horse costs more in veterinary fees than all the mules 
do.’’ 


HEAT AS A TRADE DETERRENT. 


3usiness in these Oklahoma towns is moving a bit 
sluggishly, for several reasons. This State had a phenom- 
enal growth and built rather ahead of its needs. Then 
the crops are not quite up to normal, but what hurt the 
lumber dealers in that connection is the fact that the 
prospect was rever better until quite late in the season, 
so every board dealer got in a big stock to meet the 
rush which is not as rushing as we fondly hoped it 
would be. Then this is the hot season, when the farmers 
are working because they have to and every one else is 
lying low. Little building can be expected normally 
until later in the fall than the time this is being written. 
Acting on the advice of the editor of the Greatest on 
Marth I have avoided looking at thermometers. It is 
his theory that one is comfortable until he really knows 
just how hot it is, and then he finds it simply insuffer- 
able. I inadvertently glanced at a thermometer in Mus 
kogee, and before my fascinated and glassy-eyed stare 
that column of mercury seemed to climb right up the 
telegraph pole and soar away into the upper air, leaving 
a fiery trail from the smoking earth to the blue-flaming 
zenith. Fearfully I fled. 


IN A NEW OKLAHOMA BURG. 


Sand Springs, Okla., lies largely in the future, but 
we are right here to wager a plugged nickel that the 
future will disclose a real town where now are but the 
beginnings. This town was founded right out in the 
wilderness by one man, Page by name, who owned exten- 
sive gas holdings and deeided that the gas would attract 
manufacturers whe wanted cheap fuel if there was a 
start made toward a town. He made that start. He 
built an electric road to Tulsa and then put in an amuse- 
ment park near his new town, equipped with all the 
things that make a vark amusing. The town takes its 
name from several springs of about the finest water I 
ever tasted. Perhaps it tasted good partly because of 
a mile’s walk through the sand with Walter Justice, the 
aggressive young lumberman of the place, as pace maker. 

Mr. Page is childless, so he decided he’d adopt some 
homeless babies; and being a man who never does things 
by halves he just naturally gathered in a whole houseful 
ot them. He has an orphanage in charge of experts, 
where at present are fifty-three children all under 14 
years of age. None of these may be adopted out of the 
home, as Mr. Page intends to edueate them himself. 
The little lady of about 5 years of age, who showed 
Justice and me through the shining rooms, won my heart 
as that age of femininity rarely fails to do. When they 
get older I get more bashful, until 20 quite puts me to 
rout. It was on the grounds of the orphanage that 1 
encountered the first sand burr of my experience, and the 
vast number of long-forgotten euss words it recalled to 
my memory leads me to believe that mine must have 
been a wicked youth. 


Conditions in a Southwestern Town. 


**T became a subscriber to the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN quite a while ago in rather a queer way,’’ said 
Justice. ‘‘L got a shipment of glass, and around it 
was a copy of the LUMBERMAN. I smoothed it out and 
happened to see the Realm of the Retailer. I sent for 
some copies, found the Realm in them, and have been 
getting the naper ever since.’’ 

As we set in the pleasant little office Justice got to 
talking about the business feeling which exists among 
western dealers. 

‘*The dealers out this way don’t fight much,’’ he said. 
‘The feeling is pretty good. For instance, established 
dealers don’t try to enlarge their territory at the ex- 
pense of their neighbors. There is no agreement about 
it, of course, but if a man from another dealer’s terri- 
tory comes in and wants a bill figured he usually does 
not get a very low figure. This yard seems able to take 
care of itself if the other fellow doesn’t want to play 
that way. <A line-yard concern in a town some little 
distance from here sold a bill to one of. my customers, 
but a little later it happened that one of their cus- 
tomers figured a bill with me. They called me up and 
wanted me to bid high and protect them, and I reminded 
them of the other deal and suggested that the margin 
on the first bill was mine. Well, I didn’t go after the 
second bill, but I never heard ‘any suggestion of their 
paying the profits of the first bill to the yard to which it 
naturally and rightly belonged. Since then I have sold a 
number of bills in their town at good stiff prices. In 
fact, I don’t find the line yards so very strong competi- 
tion anyway. I reckon they are going to hang on and 
make money for some time, but I believe their day, like 
that of the big ranch, is pretty well over. There is 
nothing like being your own boss, and a fellow who is 
his own boss is going to do a lot of hard thinking and 
hard working if his income depends directly on his own 
efforts. It’s not exactly rustling for business, either. 


I know a lot of line-yard managers who do a lot of 
rustling without making their yard successful. One very 
serious trouble with chasing business is that you ean’t 
very well refuse a man eredit after you’ve worked him 
‘into the notion of building.*’ 
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**Smoothed It Out and——’’ 


THE TRADE PROMINENCE OF SILOS. 


One way of helping the amount of retail business up 
to something near normal this year lies in pushing the 
silo trade. Those years when the corn crop is not extra 
is a fine time to preach ensilage cutting, for, while 
farmers are slow to make heavy investments when the 
crops do not promise a good backing, the silo offers the 
one chance of saving the corn as a roughage when it 
otherwise would be entirely lost. And then in a fat 
year there is as much food value in a corn stalk as in a 
lean year; so it’s a good talking proposition whichever 
way the crop jumps. 

The big Lorg-Bell line of yards seems to be pushing 
silos, to judge from the managers I[’ve talked to in this 
State. The manager at Enid, whose three-decked shed 
I mentioned 2bove, had a bit to say on this subject. 

‘*We figure that to sell an ensilage cutter or a silo 
is a public benefit to the community it goes into,’’ he 
said as we leaned against the guard rail and looked at 
a big ensilage cutter in the alley below. ‘‘We figure 
that 1f a man makes money he will have more to spend 
with us or with the other retailers in the town, and a 
silo is a money maker in this State this year, or any 
year for that matter. We have just sold this machine 
to a man on time, because we know he is good and also 
because it will do a lot of good out in his neighbor- 
hood. ’’ 

G. O. Twyman, manager for the Long-Bell people at 
El Reno, told of pushing the silo business, both material 
to build silos and ensilage cutters. He sells the Common 
Sense silo, which, as everybody knows, is built of 2 by 4’s 
on a plan which has evoluted from the log house. 

‘‘We urge a man to build one of these silos.’’? Mr. 
Twyman remarked, ‘‘and he will say, ‘Why, look at the 
amount of sawing that would have to be done.’ And 
then we tell him we will do the sawing for him, and show 
him this rig for doing it. You see, every stick has to 
be sawed at a bevel, since the silo usually has eight 
sides, so we rigged this motor-driven saw with this sim- 
ple saw frame which can be set on any angle for a silo 
of any number of sides. With this equipment we can 
saw out the material very rapidly and easily. We make 
it look just as easy as possible, for that has an effect 
on the buyer. We had a good gasoline engine, but 
figured that if we put a motor in it would look simpler 
to the farmer to throw a switch than to crank an. engine. 
That may seem like a little thing, but I believe it has 
helped make sales.’’ 


ATTRACTING THE PUBLIC PROFITABLY. 


In the Antrim-Todd yard in Enid the manager, Mr. 
Kinsella, had something to say about publicity which | 
have not thought about enough to venture an opinion, 
but I’ll just pass it along as he handed it to me. 

‘*Lumbernien ought to spend more printer’s ink,’’ 
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he said with considerable conviction. ‘‘This is not be- 
eause I’m talking to a newspaper man but because I 
believe it to be true. A local man never quotes prices 
in his ad, and under present conditions he couldn’t very 
well do it. But we ought to take the publie into our 
confidence more than we do, and because we don’t the 
publie naturally feels a little suspicious about us. Now, 
suppose there were weekly reports of the lumber markets 
in the local papers; when lumber advanced $3 a thousand 
we wouldn’t have such a bad time convincing the buyers 
that we are not just knocking down that much extra 
profit. Of course, it wouldn’t be so pleasant when the 
market was falling, but if a fair report was put out all 
the time 1’d take mine on the falling as well as on the 
rising market. It would be possible then to advance the 
price with the market regardless of what had been paid 
for the stuff, because the price would have to be lowered 
with the market. That might eut out a few dealers who 
have an intuition as to how prices are going, but where 
a shrewd buyer like that is helped by secrecy of prices 
a good many more just ordinary dealers are hurt by it.’’ 


I don’t have anything to add to Mr. Kinsella’s state- 
ment. As Sir Roger de Coverly would doubtless say, 
there is much to be said on both sides, and I have no 
doubt that a lot of dealers would say it with much 
force and corviction. If there are any such let me 
remind them of the contest for the best letters running 
now. 


THE BUSINESS INFLUENCE OF LIVE STOCK. 


Mr. Peer, manager of the El Reno Lumber Company, 
is a voung man but either because of, or in spite of, 
that tact he has some ideas that are worth being scat- 
tered through his entire State. This may lie naturally 
in the department on the two previous pages for it falls 
in with some of the pronouncements of that department ; 
but I hope the Community Developer sharp doesn’t get 
tired of hearing me holler Amen to his sermons, for lL 
like to do it. 

‘*We are more fortunate than some other parts of the 
State in the matter of crops,’’ said Mr. Peer, ** but we 
would be glad of still greater fortune. These dry years 


are teaching these farmers something about working 
this land, and for that reason they may do a great 
amount of good to the State. Oklahoma is a stock coun 
try and not a grain country. But the land already has 
been cropped to death. Even when we get good rains 
we don’t get nearly as large a yield as we used to. If 
you will show me a farmer who has had thirty head of 
stock during the last three years I’l! show you a man 
who has made money. Show me a man who has had 
less than fifteen head of stock and I’ll show you a man 
who has not made expenses. When a man has as many 
as thirty head of stock he usuaily has more, and stock 
is what will bring back the fertility to these farms. 
After the opening we had good rains and raised great 
crops simply because the land was new and would yield 
to any kind of cultivation. But men have had to learn 
that this is Oklahoma, and that methods which are all 
right in Illinois or lowa or New York won’t work down 
here. These dry years have served to teach some of 
them what methods will work here, so I suppose we ean’t 
be entirely sorry they came.’ 





A PIONEER RETAILER 


Mounp City, KaAns., July 30, 1913. 

On my return after a month’s absence in Washington, 
Gettysburg, and a trip through Michigan, I have had 
more than L could do with the which had 
piled up. 

Well, I certainly had the time of my life first to last. 
A week at the capital, then at Gettysburg, and a couple 
of weeks in old Michigan. Gettysburg was certainly 
the ‘‘Greatest Show on Earth,’’ and J enjoyed every 
minute of it. There were about twice as many Yanks 
as there were Johnnies, and they fraternized like 
brothers. They continually talked about war times, and 
there was no dissent to the oft-repeated statement that 
it was fortunate for the whole country that ‘‘the late 
difference’’ terminated as it did. The ‘‘Rebs’’ really 
carried off most of the honors, and the ladies especially 
gave them the most attention, which I thought was just 
as it ought to be, as the northern State of Pennsylvania 
was the joint entertainer with our Uncle Sam. 

I think the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is accomplishing 
a great work. And, by the way, have you ever stopped 
to think what a vast change has come about in the way 
ot doing things, and the different things we try to do 
now as compared with even ten years ago? Instead of 
scheming together for our private gain we band together 
for ‘‘the uplift of humanity’’ and the improvement 
of the common people. And we ourselves are benefited 
by the efforts we make for others. Grand, isn’t it? 

And doesn’t it seem like the irony of fate that some 
of the Government officials in order to put up an appear- 
unce of trving to earn their salaries, or for some other 
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occult reason, have a lot of our most earnest membeis 
indicted for their activities in that direction? It was 
the old ery of ‘‘stop thief’’ and served to distract the 
attention of the publie from the real criminals to inno- 
cent parties. “Twas ever thus ete. 

The weather is very hot and dry in Kansas, and corn 
IS badly dainaged. You know corn is our big crop and 
brings in real money after being fed to the hogs and 
eattle. When corn is a failure or a part failure, we 
suffer, and the lumber trade languishes accordingly. 

I wish you could have been with me in Washington 
to ‘*see the wheels go round.’’ I found the Senators 
and M. C’s all provoked at being kept in special session 
in such hot, perspiring weather 
ferred to be at home where it was cooler and more 
comfortable drawing their Only a little more 
than a quorum could be mustered, and usually legislating 
was done with less than half the 


when they much pre 


members present. 


Of eourse, I saw the President and heard his Gettys 
burg speech. It was scholarly and well phrased. 


** Academic’? would probably describe it best. It 
amusing to Lear Washington people criticise the Presi 
dent. You perhaps know that they always criticise the 
President more severely than anybody else does, and 
more frequently, Summing it all up it reminded me of 
the **‘Notice’’ placed over the musicians’ platform in 
au far western dance house: ‘‘Don’t shoot the fiddler, 
he is doing the best he can.’’ 

So | say stand by the President and see what ie will 
do, and judge him—well, next time. 


Was 


Kk. M. AbjMs. 





AMERICAN LUMBERMAN HOUSE PLANS. 


Number Eighteen a One-Story Cottage with Four Rooms and Bath-—Cost About Fourteen Hundred Dollars— Veranda 
Adds Greatly to Appearance and Apparent Size from Street—Built-In-Features. 


There kave been many inquiries for cheaper and 
smaller houses than those heretofore published, and this 
week’s plan shows a one-story cottage that ean be built 
at a total cost of about $1,400, more or less according to 


location. The house as shown in the perspective view 
presents very attractive appearance in its setting of 


vines, flowers and shrubbery. ‘The special feature of this 
the veranda, which looms up from the front 
nearly as large as the house itself. It is 14 feet wide 
to the outside of walls and 8 feet deep; the walls being 
16 inches thick. 


house is 


The house itself contains a living room, dining room, 
kitchen and bed room, all on the first floor, and has a 


basement about 14 by 26 feet net, or a little over half 


AIIM 
vi a 














FLOOR PLAN NO. 18. 


the 


the size of foundation. There is a built-in mantel 
in the living room, and a built-in china closet in the 
corner of the dining room, while the kitchen and pantry 
have the usual cupboards and other conveniences. The 
bath room, it will be noticed, has two doors opening into 
the kitchen and bed room. 

This house is an ample home for two, and as the 
family increases the ability to afford a more roomy 
home, it is to be hoped, will increase also. This is a 
cottage, however, which makes a most excellent appear- 
ance in view of the cost. 

The bill of materials is not published, but will be 
supplied along with the plans and specifications at a 








price of $1.50 for the complete set; the blue prints in 
three sheets showing floor foundation plan, floor eleva- 
tions details for fireplace, cupboard, china closet. and 
usual architectural detailed sections. 


There have been some inquiries from readers for plans 
of houses ‘‘eosting $600 to $800.’’ At the present cost 
of materials and labor a house to be constructed within 
such limits of total cost must be of the barest and sim- 


plest form, for which a formal plan is hardly necessary. 
It should also be remembered that estimated costs here 
stated are total costs exclusive of heating plant. The 
figures published in advertisements of mail order concerns 
are only for the material included in their bills, and do 
not include brick, stone, plaster or labor. Built-in con- 
veniences add to cost of house but take the place of 
furniture. 








HOUSE PLAN NO. 18, DESIGNED BY BALLARD 











PLANNERY COMPANY. 
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RETAIL TRADE PROSPECTS IN IOWA AND OKLAHOMA. 





Crop Outlook Poor to Excellent —Early Building Evidently to Be Light—Rolling Stock Generally Available—Com- 
parisons With Last Year Not Usually Encouraging. 


Responses received to inquiries sent retail lumber 
dealers in Jowa and Oklahoma by the AMERICAN 
LL.UMBERMAN in regard to general crop conditions, the 
volume of the present lumber trade and the character 
of improvements planned or under construction indi- 
vate a varied situation, with the general outlook good 
hut some crops, especially corn, not coming up to 
earlier expectations on account of the drouth and 
extreme hot weather that have been prevailing in 
some sections. A few dealers in Oklahoma say that 
the corn crop will be almost a complete failure on 
account of rains not coming at a time when most 
needed. 

Some of the dealers do not expect any large volume 
of building to start at present but predict that the 
next few months will witness better conditions. Im- 
provements contemplated consist mostly of barns, cribs 
and sheds, and naturally the extent of such improve- 
ments depends upon the crop yield in the different 
localities. The list of questions submitted was as 
follows: 

Ifow is the wheat yield (acreage, quantity, quality) ? 
weer farmers disposing of their wheat or are they hold- 

“Are grain men having any trouble about getting cars? 

What are the prospects for the corn crop? 

Ibo you look for much building this fall? 

And what will be the character of the improvements 4 

Hfow did the volume of the lumber business for the first six 
months of 1913 compare with the first six months in 19124 

And do you think the year will average up as well as 
or better than 1912? 

While some of the dealers did not answer the ques- 
tions in just the form put to them, they covered the 
situation in their own way and told of existing con- 
ditions in their communities, and what the general 
outlook is as to crops and building operations. 


CENTRAL IOWA. 


Crops Are Falling Short. 


ANKENY-——-We find crop conditions for 1913 to be much 
short of the last two years: the wheat yield is about half 
what it was in 1912 and will run about twenty bushels to 
the acre. The acreage is about the same and the quality the 
same as in 1912. We have not had rain for thirty days and 
consequently corn is suffering very much. Even with rain 
now the corn yield would only be about half or two-thirds of 
that of last year. Late corn will be benefited by rain. Fall 
business will only be about one-half of that of last year, and 
the year’s business will be only about one-fourth of last year, 
Fall improvements are going to be small, covering require- 
ments only, and there seems to be nothing this year in the 
way of general improvements on farms and in town, Our 
sales for the first three months this spring were satisfactory, 


but later fell off badly.-_-Woops LUMBER COMPANY. 
No Wheat Being Raised. 
Dows—-There is no wheat raised in this section, and the 
prospects for the corn crop are only fair. A quantity of 
building is planned for this fall which will consist of all 


kinds of improvements. Our business for the first six months 
of 1918 compares about the same as the first six months of 
1912, but on the whole the year’s business will probably 
average a little less than it did last year.—Dows LUMBER 
COMPANY. 

Business Same as Last Year. 


D1xon—tThe wheat yield will be low in quantity and the 
quality will probably be poor this year. Most of the farmers 
in our community are holding their wheat and are having 
considerable trouble in getting cars. We do not look for 
much building this fall. 1ne volume of our business for the 
first six months of 1913 compares about the same as during 
the corresponding period in 1912. On the whole, we expect 
the business for the entire year to amount to as much as it 
was last year. Not much wheat is raised in this community, 
the crops being mostly barley and corn. The barley yield 
was about one-half the crop, and corn now looks to be about 
the same. We must have rain son or the crops will be even 


worse. It is very dry here now.—HERMAN H. SCHNECKLOTH. 
Considerable Building Expected. 
Dana-—The wheat yield in our neighborhood will be about 


25 bushels an acre and the quality is good. Farmers are 
having considerable trouble getting cars. Prospects for the 
corn crop in this community are poor. However, we look 
for considerable building this fall, which will consist mostly 
of houses. Our business for the first six months in 1913 
shows an increase of about 15 percent over the first six 
months in 1912, and the year's business will be better than 
it was last year.—BretTon McCoLi CoMPANY., 
Selling Wheat From the Fields. 

Conrap—The wheat acreage this year is well up to the 
average and the quality of the grain is fine. Farmers here- 
about are .as a rule, selling their wheat in the field and grain 
men are not having any trouble in obtaining cars to remove 
the crops. The prospects for our corn crop are about 75 per- 
cent of what they were last year. We do not look for much 
building this fall and the building that wil be done will be 
barns, eribs and sheds. The volume of our business for the 
tirst six months of 1913 compares about the same as for the 
first six months of Jast year and the entire year will average 
well with 1912.—Grier & BELD. 

Rain Is Badly Needed. 

McCaLisspurnc—There is no wheat to speak of in_ this 
vicinity, and the prospeets for our corn crop are only fair, as 
we need rain badly. Grain men ore not having any trouble 
in getting cars.. The character of improvements this fall will 
be mostly barns, sheds and cribs. Our business for the first 
six months of 1918 is better than for the corresponding period 
of 1912, and the same can be said of this year over last.— 
LARSON Bros. 


Wheat Yield Is Exceptionally Good. 

CENTERVILLE—The wheat yield here this season is excep- 
tionally good and of high grade, but the acreage is small. 
Farmers are holding their wheat crop for better prices, and 
for this reason not much. grain # being shipped from this 
point. There will be a bumper corn crop here if we get rain 
within the next ten days, The corn is beginning to suffer 
somewhat on account of lack of rain, but only the extremely 
late corn will be damaged to any great extent if we do 
not get rain soon. Prospects for building are good and most 
of the improvements will consist of moderate priced resi- 
dences. Our trade for the last six months has been about 
the same as it was for the corresponding period in 1912. 
Our town is situated in the coal field and we have very little 











farming trade, most _of our business being chiefly from the 
mines and miners. Prospects for the coal business are good 
and for this reason we expect a good fall trade.—FISHER 
LUMBER COMPANY. 


Wheat Yield Is Normal. 

ALMONT—The wheat yield in this part of the State appears 
to be about normal and farmers are taking about the same 
attitude as in former years about holding their grain. Some 
of them are disposing of it, but those who make a practice 
of holding their grain are holding to that practice. Our corn 
crop will be lax, as it has been hot and dry and we did not 
have the rains to bring the crop out. About the usual amount 
of building is expected this fall, and our business for the 
first six months of 1913 is about the same as that for the 
first six months of 1912, and the year as a whole will not 
show much difference over last year.—WILLIAM STRUVE. 





NORTHEASTERN IOWA. 


Expect Good Corn Crop. 

WesTGATtE—The wheat yield is practically nothing in this 
community and what wheat there is is being held by the 
farmers. Grain men are having no trouble in getting cars. 
Prospects for our corn crop are good. We look for a fair 
amount of building this fall, consisting chiefly of general 
farm improvements and new barns. The volume of our 
business for the first six months of 1913 compares about the 
same as for the first six months in 1912, and I think the 
average for the year will be about the same as that of last 
year.—W. C, MATTHIAS. 


NORTHWESTERN IOWA. 


Corn Prospects Encouraging. 

Inwoop—This is not a wheat country and the acreage is 
small, but the quality is good. The small grain crop is just in 
the shock, but it is probable most of it will be held up until 
later. We look for a car shortage: in fact, a very severe one, 
as the general crop throughout this section was never better 
and a large amount of cars will be needed to move it. The 
prospects for corn are very flattering. We will have a 
bumper crop if it is not damaged by hailstorms or an un- 
usually early frost. We are expecting a very good fall busi- 
ness, and our crop conditions should stimulate trade all along 
the line. We expect that there will be considerable building 
of barns, corn cribs and granaries by farmers in this com- 
munity, and a few houses will also be erected. Business for 
the first six months of 1913 is a little behind the correspond- 
ing period for 1912, but we believe that this fall’s business 
is going to make up for any losses, so that as a whole the 
present year's business will be in excess of that of last year. 

-INWOoD LUMBER COMPANY. 





WESTERN IOWA. 


Wheat Yield Is Large. 


MonpAMIN—The wheat yield in this section is large and 
the quality is also good. Most of the farmers are selling 
their wheat, and the grain men are having no trouble in get- 
ting cars. The prospects for corn are poor, on account of 
dry weather. We do not look for much building this fall, 
and the improvements will consist of repairs only. The 
volume of the lumber business for the first six months of 
1913 has fallen off about 50 percent of what it was for the 
corresponding period last year. The year’s business will not 
average nearly as well as 1912.—A. SrPooneR & Son. 


CENTRAL OKLAHOMA. 


Corn Yield Will Be Short. 

CaLvin—tThere is no wheat yield in this community and 
the prospects for the corn crop are poor, the yield being only 
about 25 percent of what it should be. On the whole, though, 
our business will be about the same as it was last year.-—— 
J. W. HUNDLEY. 

Trade Is Now Slow. 


Avant—This is an oil country and there is very little 
grain raised. Our trade is slow and we do not look for very 
much building.—S, M. GLoyp. 


Wheat Average Low; Quality Good. 


GUTHRIE—There is a small acreage of wheat in this sec- 
tion, with the quantity low, but the quality good. The farm- 
ers here are selling their wheat instead of holding it, and 
are having no trouble in getting cars. ‘The prospects for 
corn are good. We look for a fair amount of building this 
fall, consisting chiefly of farm improvements. The volume 
of business for the first six months of 1913 shows a little 
improvement over the first six months of last year, and we 
expect a better year all around.—F. BE. CraGin LUMBER 
COMPANY, 

Drouth Affects Crops. 


BRECKINRIDGE—The wheat yield here will be about from 
S to 15 bushels an acre. The grain men have plenty of cars 
with which te move their wheat, but there was no corn pro- 
duced at all. 1 do not think there will be very much _build- 
ing in this community this fall. It looks as if 1913, though, 
will be a poorer year for business than 1912 was. It seems 
as though everything is dried up in Oklahoma.—E. D. 
WATERS LUMBER COMPANY. 


Corn Prospects Good. 


Ext Reno—Our wheat yield will average only about 10 
bushels an acre, and what the farmers have they are selling. 
The grain men in our community are having no trouble to 
get what cars they need. Prospects for the corn crop are 
good, expectations being that it will run about 30 bushels 
un acre. We do not look for much building this fall, and 
what is done will consist mostly of repair work. The volume 
of our business for the first six months in 1913 was about the 
same @s.for the first h®lf.of 1912, which was very poor.— 
IL RENO’ LUMBER COMPANY, 


Wheat Runs Twenty Bushels an Acre. 


s 

Davis—Our wheat crop will run about 20 bushels an acre 
and the quality is good. The farmers are selling their wheat 
instead of holding it and the grain men are having no trouble 
in getting cars to ship their grain. As a whole, the corn 
crop is poor. We do not look for very much building this 
year; what will be done will consist chiefly of barns and 
repair work. The volume of business for the first six months 
of 1913 will run less than half as much as it was during the 
corresponding period in 1912, and the business for the present 
year will not reach near the volume it did in 1912.—BAuUGH- 
MAN LUMBER COMPANY. 


Expect Fair Corn Crop. 





PAWHUSKA—Not much wheat is grown in this section 
and the grain men are not having any trouble in getting 
cars enough to move the crop. 


The prospects for the corn 


crop are fair. We expect considerable building this fall in 
the nature of all kinds of improvements. The volume of ou 
business for the first six months in 1913, compared with ths 
first six months of last year, will be about 33 percent more 
I’. T. WALTON LUMBER COMPANY. 

Corn Prospects Above Average. 

CornisH—Prospects for our corn crop are above the 
average, but there is no wheat planted in this vicinity. We 
look for considerable building here this fall and the nature 
of the improvements will consist chiefly of houses and barns, 
Taken as a whole, the lumber business as well as other 
lines will be about the average in 1913 as it was in 1912 
Kendall-Flint Lumber Company, 

Season Very Dry. 

ButTLer—We do not think we have had over 5 inches of 
rain here since the first of the year. Persons who hav 
lived here for twenty years say it is the worst dry season 
they have ever experienced. There has been nothing doing 
in our line for the last six months and nothing is in sight 
Crops are a failure, but our kaffir corn and milo are doing 
as well as could be expected. The cotton crop here is light. 
Our business for the first six months of 1913 was only about 
one-third of what it was for the corresponding period of 1912 
and the business for the year will average about 40 percent 
less than it was last year.—WaASHITA LUMBER COMPANY. 

Yield of Wheat Is Good. 

POWERSVILLE—The wheat yield in this section of Missouri 
is good and most of our farmers are holding their. crop. 
Consequently there is no great demand for cars. Prospects 
for our corn crop are poor, as the corn is firing badly. We 
certainly need rain. ‘The volume of our business for the 
first six months of 1913 will average about the same as for 
the first six months of 1912, and we do not expect the busi 
ness for the year to be any better than it was last year 
WALLACE D,. WHITELEY, 











SOUTHWESTERN OKLAHOMA. 
Corn Prospects Are Good. 


Soper—There is no wheat yield in this vicinity, but corn 
crop prospests are good. We look for much building during 
the fall and the character of improvements will be houses 
and barns. The volume of our lumber business for the first 
six months of 1913 was not so good as it was for the first 
six months of 1912. We expect the year to average about the 
same as last year.—SoprperR LUMBER COMPANY. 


WESTERN OKLAHOMA. 
Wheat In Excellent Quality. 


Gate City—On account of lack of rain during the early 
part of the season we will have only about a 50 percent 
wheat crop and practically all of the wheat hereabouts has 
been threshed. What wheat there is is of excellent quality, 
but the yield per acre has been light. Most farmers in this 
community have sold the wheat in the fields, and the grain 
dealers are experiencing no difficulty in securing cars. To 
date thirty or more cars have left this point. Prospects for 
our crop of corn are quite favorable just now, but across the 
line in Kansas we understand all that crop is a failure. Lit 
tle building material is being sold and what building material 
farmers are buying is for the erection of silos and general 
repair work. Our sales for the three months ended July 31 
were 30 percent less than for the corresponding months in 


1912. We look for a fair fall trade, although we hardly 
expect business to be as good as it was last fall HoMt 


LUMBER & SUPPLY COMPANY. 





SOUTHEASTERN OKLAHOMA. 
Staple Crops Extra Good. 


S0SWELL—-Wheat acreage is about equal to that of last 
year, but the yield is the best we have had for years, some 
wheat yielding as much as 32 bushels an acre. Oats are 
good, save in the flooded districts. Farmers are not market- 
ing their oats. The cry of car shortage has begun and will 
not cease until the cotton crop is moved. The staple crop 
of this section is extra good; corn is the best we have had 
for years and cotton is better than in August of 1912. Busi 
ness has been good for some time and the outlook is for a 
firm trade. From a standpoint of farm development, our 
farmers are first in their line, as we are sure that our 
acreage increased 15 percent over 1912. Our farm property 
has had an increase in value during the last two years of 
100 percent; that is, land that was selling for $12 to $15 
is now worth $25 to $35 an acre and the real value has not 
yet been reached as compared with other States. We are 
not asking that our trade be any better, but are trying to 
handle it in a way that will hold it where it is——-CAaRSsON 
LUMBER COMPANY. 


Same Business Volume Expected. 


ALDERSON—This is a mining section and practically. no 
farming is carried on. We look for about the same yolume 
of building this fall as we usually have, but our business 
for the first six months of 1913, as compared with the first 
six months of 1912, is slightly less. We expect, however, 
that the year’s business will aggregate about the same in 
volume as during 1912.—MITCHELL BrotHers LUMBER COM 
PANY. 


NORTHEASTERN OKLAHOMA. 
Chinch Bugs Hurt Wheat. 


CoLLINSVILLE—The wheat crop in this immediate vicinity 
is scattered and the yield will only be an average one. The 
chinch bugs destroyed a part of the crop in places and it 
will be necessary to destroy the stand in order to destroy 
the bugs. Farmers are holding most of their wheat. Our 
oat crop is good and the majority of farmers are holding 
their oats for higher prices. However, the corn is almost a 
complete failure and the only hope for our farmers is that 
we get rain. We do not look for any great amount of build 
ing this fall. Business for the first six months of 1916 
amounted to only about half that of the first six months in 
1912. We expect that the volume of business for the year 
will average about two-thirds of what it was last year.— 
LAMBERT LUMBER COMPANY. 


Much Building Expected. 


Nowata—Our wheat yield is good and the farmers are 
holding most of it. The grain men here do not seem to have 
any trouble in getting cars. We do not look for much 
building this fall; what building is planned will be in the 
nature of small improvements. The volume of our business 
for the first six months of 1913 is about the same as for the 
first six months in 1912, and the same condition, we believe, 
will be true of the whole year.—H. EK. KETCHUM. 
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RETAIL METHODS CONTEST. 


Another Installment of the Ideas Submitted in the Congress 
of Ideas—Valuable Suggestions Offered. 


PERSONALITY vs. CONFIDENCE. 
KINGSLEY, 

Salesmanship is a subject which I think will interest 
the average retailer as much as anything, owing to the 
fact that competition is constantly growing stronger year 
by year and profits are decreasing, necessitating a larger 
volume of business to get the desired results. It is gen- 
erally conceded that salesmanship, in a very large meas- 
ure, is due to personality. We are willing to concede 
that this is true, especially on short acquaintance, but 
we believe there is a something of much more importance 
than personality and we believe that something is con- 
fidence. 

The average retailer, whether he is doing business for 
himself, or employed by others, usually is permanently 
located and until he gets the confidence of the public he 
is unable to secure and hold the business that rightfully 
is his in the community in which he lives. We sometimes 
find a man that can step into a community and, through 
strong personality, command a large percentage of busi- 
ness, but, being unable to establish publie confidence, he 
‘*wears out,’’ so to speak. From experience and 
observation I have found that if you want to get and 
hoid your share of trade in any locality you must treat 
your patrons as you would a brother or father. Assure 
them their interests are also yours. Create the feeling 
that the ‘‘Golden Rule’’ is your guide and once you 
have this assurance established the battle is won. Do not 
stop there. Once you have the battle won you must 
strengthen the fort to hold it, as you will find the enemy 
in close pursuit, waiting to catch your pickets off guard, 
so that they can charge your breastworks. 

In order to hold the fort when once vou have it you 
must command public respect. Do not feel that you 
owe the public everything; not so. The public owes you 
the same as it gets. Do not allow your patrons to in- 
trude on your kindness. Require them to keep their word 
and live up to their agreements as closely as you do 
yours, or they soon will lose respect for you and infringe 
on your generosity. Try it out and see what results 
you can get. GEORGE S. HAGGIN. 


Iowa. 


soon 





GOOD SALESMANSHIP. 
LONG PINE, NEB. 

I have read a number of books on the subject of good 
salesmanship and after reading these books, which I 
must say are wonderfully gotten up, I did not know any 
more about making a sale than I knew betore reading 
them. Of course, [ do not mean to say that one may 
not derive some benefit from reading this class of litera- 
ture; I mention this more as a means of bringing out 
the thought that one must use his own judgment in 
handling a customer. For instance, a man came into 
my office recently and during the course of our conver- 
sation he mentioned that he had just attended the sales- 
man’s convention of his firm. He told me he and his 
force of salesmen had been very successful in selling a 
great many traction engines, and during the convention 
the general manager asked him to state just how he 
went about making these sales, and being taken some- 
what by surprise he answered that he did not know. 
Now he meant that as a whole he did not know how he 
made these sales, but nevertheless he would be able to 
tell exactly how he made each and every one of them. 

In regard to salesmen: There are many different 
kinds, but I do not think it advisable to discuss more 
than two, which I consider are the most distinctive. 

First, we have the price salesman. I am going to 
deal harshly with him. Better do him up in a hurry and 
get him out, as none care to have very much to do with 
him. In my estimation there is no one quite so mean 
as the price salesman, and he is certainly as hard a 
proposition as a competitor. He don’t do himself any 
good, and he does all in his power to keep others from 
doing anything. Of course, we are all liable at times 
to fall into this way of doing, as we all know that it is 
the easiest way of making a sale, and as long as our 
competitor is blind to the fact that we are conceding 
to this faulty way of conducting our business everything 
goes well. While we lose a little which we might have 
had by putting forth more effort, we lose much in the 
long run because our competitors some day will get on 
our trail. 

Then there is the salesman who depends upon his per- 
sonality to carry him through, and as a rule you will find 
this class of salesmen are the quality men. This is the 
kind of salesman I want to be. Of course, with local 
men this is largely a matter of gaining the respect of the 
community and the confidence of customers. You might 
make a man believe a crooked board was straight or 
loose knots sound, but you would not convince him the 
second time. 

Lumbermen are becoming to realize more and more 
the importance of good salesmanship. Five years ago it 
was not so essential that a lumberman be a good sales- 
man in order to be successful, but there has been a great 
change in conditions—this due to catalog house com- 
petition which indirectly has caused competitors to sit 
up and take notice. I mean by this that every one is 
beginning to realize that to get their share of business 
they must hustle. It is for this reason that I indorse 
quality salesmanship. To become a quality man, and a 





good salesman, one must have great confidence in himself 
and he must believe in his goods, else he can hardly 
expect others to believe in them. 

There are few words so commonly used and so little 
understood as the word ‘‘salesmanship.’’ But there are 
many and varied notions and ideas as to what constitutes 
the art of salesmanship. Indeed the question of what 
constitutes salesmanship was so unsettled in my mind 
that I found it impossible until recently to define and 
analyze the term. True salesmanship is a great art—I 
consider it one of the greatest known to the present 
generation. 

This statement may seem broad to the man who has 
not given the subject much thought. However, if one 
will study the principles that underlie the art of selling 
it becomes apparent that the statement I have made is 
not far-fetched. We are left to study this out for our- 
selves. Webster’s Dictionary does not define the term 
at all It defines a salesman as one whose occupation is 
to sell goods, but salesmanship is not defined. 

It is with the thought of brevity and at the same time 
completeness that I define salesmanship as the ability 
to influence and persuade others, or the ability to lead, 
for salesmanship is leadership. This definition is sim- 
ple and broad, and I think will cover any case a sales- 
man ever will meet. If one will throw aside every other 
notion concerning this question and just remember that 
the art of selling and persuasion are practically the same 
thing he will readily grasp the subject of salesmanship. 

H. S. Lupwic. 





THE GUARD RAIL. 


LAKE BEULAH, WIs. 

I have been a reader of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
for some time and do not see how anyone could have the 
courage to say he was a lumberman and not be a reader 
of this paper. Just one copy has enough information 


in it to be worth a year’s subseription. 

You well remember how Mr. Saley always advised 
the use of a guard rail and I see that this subject was 
merely mentioned in the July 12 issue. 
this is 


Now it seems 


to me that a point that is not dwelt upon as 





much as it should be, and not only that, but carried into 
practice. You might be surprised if you knew the exact 
number of accidents traceable every year to that cause 
and which could be avoided if every lumberyard were 
equipped with a guard rail. Think of the value of a 
human life and what it would mean to you if it were 
your relative who was the victim of your own careless- 
ness! The expense is nothing as compared with a human 
life. Every lumberman says, ‘‘ Yes, we are going to fix 
that right away,’’ but too often neglects to do the fixing 
until the eleventh heur. 

We have a special feature that makes a guard rail use- 
ful at all times. You would be surprised what a labor- 
saving device it is until you have tried it. Have your 
earpenter turn out a roller from 4/4 say 3 feet long, 
then drive a steel pin in each end for it to roll upon. 
Next take a 2/4 3-foot, or any kind of stick that is 
the same thickness as your guard rail and have your 
blacksmith cut two pieces of iron 12 inches long and 
bend them over the 2/4 on each end. These two pieces 
of iron are to project down over your guard rail far 
enough tor the 2/4 to be slid along any place and be 
solid. Next have two little pieces of iron eut to'fasten 
on each end of the 2/4 and raise up high enough so that 
the steel pin in the roller passes through it and have it 
clear the 2/4 or whatever you have for your base to 
fasten on the guard rail. 

I am mighty glad that the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is so 
kind as to give us an opportunity to express opinions, 
for that is what makes life worth living. We will all 
be much benefited in this way. 

Roy W. RICHARDS, 
Manager Heddles Lumber Company. 


[In many two-story lumber sheds there is a platform 
around the alley at the level of the second deck and 
often, as there always should be, there is a guard rail 
around the outer edge of this platform. Mr. Richards 
proposes a movable lumber roller, which may be placed 





What have you devised in your yard to 
save money, labor or worry, or to overcome 
difficulty? Write us a letter and tell us 
about it. 

For the most helpful idea or method 
described in the letters published in Au- 
gust Twenty Dollars will be paid. 

For the next best letter Ten Dollars will 
be paid. 

And for the third best Five Dollars. 

These prizes will be awarded by a com- 
mittee of retail lumberyard owners, who 
know a retailer’s troubles and can spot a 
good idea when they see it. 

The letters that win will be the letters 
that show a better way to do something 
that now constitutes a problem. 

In addition to the three prizes mentioned 
above, the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN will pay 
also for six other letters published during 
August $2.50 each. 

But, better than all, whether you win or 
not, the good that some other fellow is 
going to get out of your letter you are 
going to get out of some other fellow’s 
letter. 

It is going to be a give-and-take proposi- 
tion—and mostly take. For your one let- 
ter you are going to have a chance to read 
a bunch of letters from the other fellows. 

This Retail Methods Contest in the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN will be a Congress 
of Ideas. 

Be represented there by what you think 
is about the best idea in your yard. Be 
there as a reader to reap the benefit of this 
interchange of Experience. 

Write a letter today, so it will be in hand 
in time to be included in the letters pub- 
lished in August. 

Choose your own subject, big or little. 
Tell us what the problem is and how you 
have worked it out. If you have not 
solved it completely, let us know how far 
you have gotten and maybe you and your 
brother retailers ean work it out together. 
Don’t put it off—write right away. 











at any point upon this guard rail. In the cut herewith 
I) represents a section of this guard rail, which is as- 
sumed to be 2 by 4 inches. The piece A is also a piece 
of 2 by 4 of the same length (or enough longer to give 
a little play) as the roller D. Iron brackets EE at 
either end carry the roller, and piece A is held securely 
in position on the guard rail by two hardwood blocks, 
CC, and two corresponding blocks on the other side 
securely screwed to the piece A, or preferably fastened 
by bolts running clear through A and the two blocks 
on the two sides. Instead of these blocks the corre- 
spondent describes a saddle strap of iron saddling both 
piece A and the guard rail as shown by the separate 
small cut; the blocks, however, of hardwood, if securely 
fastened, will doubtless answer the same purpose.— 
EDITOR. | 





ACCOMMODATING THE FARMER TRADE. 
BURLINGTON, WIs- 

We have tried many different methods of advertising 
our business, with more or less success, but the one that 
we want to tell about and that has proved to be a win 
ner is an ordinary team shed. 

About five years ago we made use of a small strip of 
land that runs along one side of our driveway to erect a 
team shed for the accommodation of our farmer trade. 
The shed is large enough to hold about twenty teams and 
the stalls are seldom empty for any length of time. 

This has been the means of bringing a good number 
of the farmers into our yard every time they come to 
town, and although they may not buy any of our mate- 
rial we can at least pass the time of day and thus keep 
in touch with them, 

If a farmer drives into the shed and finds that the 
stalls are occupied we generally can find a place in the 
yard where he can hitch his team. A little attention of 
this kind is always appreciated and is bound to bring 
results. 

During the winter months we find that the farmers 
will congregate at our office and talk over their affairs. 
If any of them is thinkinig of doing any building he 
or one of his neighbors is sure to mention it to us, and 
in this way we are kept informed as to who intends to 
build and are thus able to get after the business at the 
right time. 

The idea in advertising of any kind is to get the 
people coming your way. Our team shed has proved 
to be a good investment. W. S. KEEBLER, 
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FOREST PRODUCTS. 


Exposition Company Formed to Dispose of 
Stock Issue—Officers Elected. 








The first meeting of the Forest Products Exposition 
Committee of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation was held at the Hotel La Salle on Tuesday, with 
nine of its members present. It developed that in order 
to comply with the statutes of Illinois in incorporating 
a company to provide for the sale of stock for the prop- 
osition a temporary organization would be necessary, and 
as a result L. S. Case, St. Paul, Minn., was elected presi- 
dent of the Forest Products Exposition Company and 
J. KE. Rhodes, secretary of the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association, its secretary and treasurer. Arti- 
cles of incorporation have been drafted making the eap- 
ital stock $25,000 and each share will be $50. Recentiy 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association en- 
dorsed the lorest Products Exposition plan and in com- 
pliance with tbe resolution it passed President R. H. 
Downman appointed the following as a committee to 
work out the project: 

I. Hl. Fetty, Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ Association, 
Kansas City, Mo.; Thomas J. Aycock, Georgia-Florida Saw 
Mill Association, Aycock, Fla.; C. L. Harrison, Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Association of the United States, Cape Girar- 
deau, Mo.; Bruce Odell, Michigan Hardwood Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, Cadillac, Mich.; Jolin M. Gibbs, North 
Carolina Fine Association, Norfolk, Va.; Edward A. Hamar, 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, 
Chassell, Mich.; L. S. Case, Northern Pine Manufacturers 
Association, St. Paul, Minn.; George X. Wendling, Pacific 
Coast Sugar & White Pine Association, San Francisco, Cal. ; 
Cc. S. Williams, Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, Patterson, La.; G. P. Gerlinger, West Coast Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, Dallas, Oregon, and B. L. Willis, 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association, Spokane, Wash. 

Secretaries Auxiliary Members. 

In addition the secretaries of the affiliated associa- 
tions have been appointed auxiliary members of the 
committee with the same power and authority as the 
committee members themselves. At the meeting held 
at the Hotel La Salle on Tuesday the following members 
of the committee were present: 

C. L. Harrison, Himmelberger-Harrison Lumber Company, 
Cape Girardeau, Mo.; FE Ilamar, Chassell, Mich.; L. 8S. 
Cast, F. Weyerhaeuser Company, St. Paul, Minn.; I. H. 
Fetty, Central Coal & Coke Company, Kansas City, Mo. ; 
Bruce Odell, Cadillac, Mich. ; C. S. Williams, Southern Cypress 
Manufacturers’ Association, Patterson, La.; George E. Wat- 
son, Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Association, New Or- 
leans, La.; R. S. Kellogg, Northern Hemlock & Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Association, Wausau, Wis., and H. S. Childs, 
Northern Vine Manufacturers’ Association, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

At the Chicago meeting the following members of the 
committee, who were in attendance, were elected tempo- 
rary directors: 

C. L. Harrison, Himmelberger-Harrison Lumber Company, 
Cape Girardeau, Mo.; E Hamar, Chassell, Mich.; L. 8S. 
Case, F. Weyerhaeuser Company, St. Paul, Minn.; 1. HL. 
Fetty, Central Coal & Coke Company, Kansas City, Mo.; 
Bruce Odell, Cadillac, Mich., and C. S. Williams, Patter- 
son, La. 

On October 1, a2 meeting of the stockholders will be 
held. when it is proposed to elect officers and directors 
of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association as 
officers and directors of the Forest Products Exposition 
Company. The following were appointed as an executive 
committee, who, in conjunction with Secretary Rhodes, 
will work out the details of the corporation: 

L. S. Case, St. Paul, Minn.; George E. Watson, New Or- 
leans, La.; R. S. Kellogg, Wausau, Wis., and George K. 
Smith, St. Louis, Mo. 

Tentative Plans Are Made. 

As 1 result of the meeting on Tuesday tentative plans 
for the exposition have been submitted to the Board of 
Governors, together with the recommendation that George 
S. Wood of Chicago be selected manager of the associa- 
tion. No definite date or place for the holding of the 
exposition can be announced at this time, but as soon 
as the plan is approved by the Governors active negotia- 
tions will be taken up and dates announced. The pro- 
posal is made that $2,000 of the capital stock shall be 
oftered for sale to the lumber manufacturers, through 
each of the associations affiliated with the national or- 
ganization, and the remainder of the stock will be offered 
for public sale. As early as possible plans for placing 
the stock on sale will be completed. The plan of the 
committee provides for the payment of a 6 percent divi- 
dend thereon, provided the earnings of the corporation 
permit it, after which 25 percent of the remainder will 
be set aside us a surplus. A general invitation will be 
extended to the associations of manufacturers of various 
kinds of wood products to participate in the exposition. 
Floor space will be sold at a flat price to all exhibitors. 
The proposal is made that a portion of the space be 
devoted to exhibits of lumber and shall be equally divided 
and placed at the disposal of the associations of lumber 
manufacturers. Several have already announced their 
intention of exhibiting their particular woods as an 
organization rather than take space assigned to them 
as individual exhibitors. 

Methods of Treatment and Handling. 

Some very attractive plans for exhibits have already 
been discussed. The primary object of the exposition 
is to advertise wood in all its forms, but the principal 
feature of the exposition will be the exhibits of lumber 
and the various methods of treatment and handling. A 
portion of the exhibit space will be offered to manufac- 
turers of woodworking machinery of various kinds, with 
the idea that all kinds of woodworking machinery may 
be exhibited. It has been decided that all exhibits shall 
conform to the regulations agreed upon by the manage- 
ment as to decorative features, ete., in order that the 
exposition will present a harmonious and attractive ap- 
pearance throughout. The exposition company will pre- 
pare the general decorations of she exhibit hall, and also 





will have charge of all the advertising of the event, 
entertainments, jor other general attractive features 
which the exhibitors will not be expected to provide. 
As soon as the recommendations are formally approved 
by the Board of Governors detailed specifications cover- 
ing all matters with respect to the exposition will be 
announced. It is probable that the exposition will be 
held either in Chicago or New York during the coming 
winter or spring, but no definite arrangements as to the 
scene of the exposition have been decided upon, and will 
not be until the enterprise passes through a properly 
financed state. 


LONG RUN ASSURED. 


Newly Erected Edge-Grain Flooring Plant 
Soon to Begin Operation. 


TALLAPOOSA, GA., Aug. 2.—The mill that is being 
erected at this point by the Jackson Bros. Lumber Com- 
pany is practically completed and awaiting the arrival 
of the machinery and the millwrights. The mill lies 
along the Southern Railroad tracks a few hundred feet 
east of the depot, and is the most imposing manufactur- 
ing structure in the town of Tallapoosa except the cot- 
ton factory, which is also owned by the Jackson brothers. 
One carload of machinery arrived June 30, and word 
was received the same day that the balance of the 
machinery had been shipped. With everything in readi- 
ness to receive it the new mill will be operating within 
three weeks. This mill will manufacture nothing but 
edge grain flooring, in which the Jacksons have been 
specialists for a number of years. 

The three Jackson brothers, A. L., J. C. and H. A. 
Jackson, are pretty nearly the whole thing in this neck 
of the woods. Their lumbering interests extend down 
into Florida, while they are locally interested in nearly 
everything worth while in and about Tallapoosa. While 
the Jackson Bios. Lumber Company is a new operation 
in Tallapoosa the concern has been in active operation 
elsewhere for a number of years. A. L. Jackson is 
president, J. C. Jackson vice president and H. A. Jack- 
son is secretary and treasurer. The concern formerly 
operated a sawmill at Vereen, Fla., a little south of Tal- 
lahassee. In 1906 the company sold out its business 
and timber holdings to the Tallahassee Saw Mill Com- 
pany, of which J. L. Phillips was president. This con- 
sisted of about 30,000 acres of timberland, with a com- 
plete saw and planing mill, equipped to make edge grain 
flooring. The Jackson brothers moved to Wilsonville, 
Ala., upon completing this sale, and they bought out the 
plant of the J. C. Jackson & Sons’ Company, which they 
subsequently cut out. Meanwhile, the Jacksons—J. C. 
and H. A.—have been operating for the last four years 
a mill at Talladega, Ala., a plant known as that of the 
Jackson, Tinney Lumber Company. This plant makes 
rift flooring exclusively, having something like 65,000,000 
feet of stumpage to work on. 

Being specialists in edge grain flooring the Jacksons 
will make nothing but this commodity in their new plant 
at Tallapoosa. The most modern and improved machin- 
ery known to the trade has been installed. The mill 
will have a daily capacity of 35,000 feet. The company 
owns several timber tracts, one large tract located at 
Heflin, Ala., another at Choccoloca, Ala., both something 
like twenty miles west of Tallapoosa. With something 
like 25,000,000 feet of timber already purchased, -and 
plenty more rounded up to buy, the company is assured 
of a long cutting ahead. The company will not saw lum- 
ber at its mill, but will bring the stock to Tallapoosa 
in cants. Several mills will be utilized to saw up the 
logs and lay them down at points along the highway, 
where they will be picked up in two motor trucks, re- 
cently contracted for by the company, and conveyed 
along the new State highway to the railroad at Heflin, 
whence they will be brought direct by rail to the mill at 
Tallapoosa. 

In this connection it is worthy of note that the Jack- 
son Bros. Lumber Company have taken advantage of the 
Georgia iaw by which they, by paying their fourth of 
the expense, will open up a State highway from the town 
of Heflin, distant eight miles to the woods, whence the 
cants will come. Along this new State highway the two 
motor trucks will ply. 


MISSOURI INSURANCE RESTORED TO 
THE NORMAL. 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.] 

JEFFERSON City, Mo., August 7—Seventy-five percent 
of the fire insurance companies that suspended business 
in this State April 30 will resume writing insurance at 
once, 

That is the result of a conference here today between 
Attorney-General Barker, and F. W. Lehman and F, N. 
Judson, of St. Louis, representing all the fire insurance 
companies, and C, E. Sheldon, of the American Fire In- 
surance Company of New York. 

Under the agreement reached the Attorney-General 
will dismiss the suits he filed in the Supreme Court 
against all the companies. 

It appears that about 25 percent of the companies 
desire to leave the State for good, as their business here 
under normal conditions is small and had been carried 
on at a loss. They will be permitted to withdraw and 
the suits against them also will be dismissed. All tie 
large companies will resume their old business at once, 
it was announced by the attorneys for the companies 
and the Attorney-General. 

A ecireular Jetter will be mailed the companies during 
the day setting forth the status of the agreement, which 
is practically what the Attorney-General offered weeks 
ago. 











SAFETY APPLIANCES. 


Illinois Manufacturers Discuss Prominent 
Phases of This Important Subject. 








Various phases of safety appliances for the protection 
of employees were outlined at the July meeting of the 
Illinois Manufacturers’ Association ‘‘safety first’? bu- 
reau which was held in the Red Room of the Hotel La- 
Salle last Friday afternoon. These ‘‘safety first’’ meet 
ings are a new thing with the association, the July meeting 
being the third. Judging from the attendance at this 
and previous meetings the plan is of interest to a large 
number of manufacturers. 

Luncheon was served at 12:30 o’clock and when the 
inner man had been satisfied J. C. Smith, safety in- 
spector of the Inland Steel Company, who acted as chair- 
man, called the meeting to order. Considerable interest 
was manifested in an address on ‘‘ Accident Prevention 
and Compensation Insurance,’’ by James 8S. Kemper, 
manager of the [llinois Manufacturers’ Casualty Insur- 
ance Company. Mr. Kemper spoke briefly of the orig- 
inal insurance scheme of the company, which was on the 
order of the stock company, but said that method did 
not work out satisfactorily, although the company had 
made some progress in this direction in lumber and 
woodworking lines. 

He declared that the question of compensation insur- 

ance can best be solved when classified according to 
industries, and that inspectors confining their work to 
one line become more efficient. To sum the whole mat- 
ter up, class insurance is the best. Mutual insurance, in 
his opinion, is the proper scheme; this to apply on indi- 
vidual plants and all losses in one class of industry to be 
pro rated each month among the several concerns in- 
sured. 
* In arriving at the present form of insurance in force, 
he said that a committee looked into liability records 
here and then went abroad where, in Germany, the coun- 
try which has had compensation laws longer, the mutual 
plan was found the best. He told of the plan of giving 
credits to the insured for all improvements in plants. 
He said that the rating schedules used by fire insurance 
companies had been found applicable to compensation 
surance. He declared that the casualty companies 
charge a flat rate, or lump sum, which fluctuates accord- 
ing to the risk. Thus he had found that no two sask 
and door or woodworking factories in Chicago paid the 
same rate. 

In closing he said that the Manufacturers’ company 
rates are so based that a fair and equitable proposition 
may be given to all. The plan is right, the facilities 
good and the codperation of those insured, in giving 
detail on accidents which may be passed along for the 
benefit of others, is greatly aiding the work to move 
satisfactorily. 

A paper on the ‘‘Prevention of Woodworking Acei- 
dents,’’ prepared by E. T. Erickson, secretary of the 
Curtis Door & Sash Company, was read by A. T. Dale, 
of Chicago, Mr. Erickson being unable to attend. Mr. 
Erickson pointed out in his paper that the matter of 
accident prevention resolves itself into a question of the 
education of employees. In his opinion it is better to 
avoid accidents than to compensate for them after they 
have occurred. He decried the lack of judgment in 
placing men, pointing out that the management should 
see that only men who understood machines should be 
allowed to operate them. 

The paper told of conditions in the Curtis plant, and 
said that all machinery was protected. Mr. Erickson 
declared that the shaper is the most dangerous and the 
hardest machine to guard in the sash and door factory. 
He voiced the opinion that speed should be secondary 
to safety. He advocated round heads on all jointers, as 
he believed this would eliminate serious injuries to 
operators of these machines. 

G. L. Avery, secretary of the Avery Company, Chicago, 
read a paper on ‘‘ What Safety Means to the Stockholder 
and Owner.’’ He said that four years have sufficed to 
bring the safety first movement to a high standard of 
efficiency. He pointed out that it is a question of human 
life and efficiency. Men back of the safety first move- 
ment have seen the value of economic methods for the 
conservation of life and health and no employer can 
profit unless his employees do likewise. He spoke of 
welfare work and said that physical fitness is one of the 
determining factors in the placing of men in certain 
kinds of work in the Avery plant. <A dispensary is 
maintained at the plant and when a minor accident 
oceurs the employee is taken there and his injuries 
dressed. A room in a hospital is endowed by the com- 
pany for its employees if they are so badly injured that 
they must be removed to a hospital. Specialists are 
engaged where they are found to be necessary for the 
patient’s aid or recovery. All of these expenses are 
borne by the company. 

Mr. Avery pointed out that idleness is hard work for 
an ambitious man and that compensation insurance and 
welfare work makes a general improvement in the morale 
of the working force of any factory or plant. This 
influence, he said, is far-reaching and may be seen in 
the daily habits of the men, in their homes and their 
increased efficiency. 

J, C. Smith, the chairman, read an article which dealt 
with the safeguarding of overhead cranes, and O. F. 
Schultz, manager of the Western Felt Works, spoke on 
‘*Safety as Applied to the Felt Industry.’’ Mr. Schultz 


said that the slogan should be ‘‘safety first and safety 
always,’’ as it is a good thing and can not be overdone. 

The next meeting of the safety first bureau will be 
held in September, the August meeting being canceled 
on account of vacation time which takes so many of the 
members away. 
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ASSOCIATION ACTIVITY. 


Conferences Past and Prospective—Notable 
Concatenation in California Redwoods. 


COMING CONVENTIONS. 


August 12—-Northern Pine Manufacturers’ 


Association, 
Radisson Hotel, Minneapolis, Minn, 


Semi-annual meeting 
August 19-21—National Commissary Managers’ Association, 
St. Louis, Me. Annual meeting. 


September 8—Osirian Cloister, St. Louis, Mo. Annual meet- 
ing. 


September 9-11—Concatenated Order of Hoo-Hoo, St. Louis, 
Mo. Annual meeting. 


September 18—North 
Va., monthly meeting. 

September 18-20—Federation of Trade Press Associations 
of the United States, Hotel Astor, New York City. 

September 24-27—Pacific Logging Congress, Spokane, Wash. 


September 29, 30—Southern Logging Association, Grune- 
wald Hotel, New Orleans, La, 


November 18-2U—Fifth National 
Washington, D. C. 


NORTHERN PINE MANUFACTURERS TO MEET. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Aug. 6.—H. 8S. Childs, seeretary 
of the Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association, this 
city, has issued notice of the semiannual meeting of the 
association, which will be held Tuesday, August Iz, at 
~ p.m, at the Hotel Radisson. 

The reports of the treasurer and secretary, covering 
the first six months of the current vear, will be :ead, 
the proposed amendments to the constitution, embodied 
in a report of the special committee on revision, will be 
received and acted upon, and such other business trans- 
acted as may regularly come before the meeting. 

An opportunity for those present to discuss and lear 
discussed trade conditions will be afforded and a full 
attendance of all members should demonstrate an earnest 
interest in and appreciaticn of association work. 


Carolina Pine Association, Norfolk, 


Conservation Congress, 








FINAL PREPARATIONS FOR COMMISSARY 
ANNUAL, 

The business and entertainment program of the fourth 
annual convention of the National Commissary Managers’ 
Association to be held at the Planters Hotel, St. Louis, 
Mo., August 19-21, has been completed. The interest 
ot the entire membership of the organization has 
reached the highest pitch and the attendance is sure 
to be unprecedented. 

The business program is of the most practical char- 
acter, being mestly heart-to-heart talks on subjects of 
every day interest and importance to the Commissary 
managers. Numerous large lumber concerns have ex 
pressed «a wish to have all their Commissary managers 
uttend. While the forenoons only are to be devoted 
10 business the afternoons will be spent in profitable 
ways that will amply repay those in attendance for the 
time and expense involved in making this visit to St. 
Lonis in the buying season. 

Acknowledgments already received insure a_ large 
attendance and the enthusiasm of members is bound to 
make this meeting the greatest in the organization’s 
history. Special trains are probable from several sec- 
tions, thus assuring representative delegations. 





COLUMBIA RIVER LOGGERS MEET. 
PORTLAND, OrE., Aug. 2.—The Columbia River Loggers’ 
Association held its regular monthly meeting here today. 
An inventory of the logs in the water developed that 
enough logs ale in the water to fill any reasonable de- 
mand without many of the camps operating this month. 
In view of this fact a number of camps will be idle until 


September 1, when it is believed the demand for logs 





will justify operations on a capacity seale. TH. C. Clair, 
president of the association, presided. 
HANDLE MANUFACTURERS’ MEET. 
LiMA, OHIO, Aug. 4.—Handle manufacturers of west 


ern Ohio and eastern Indiana met here recently to ex- 
change trade views. One of the purposes of the meeting 
was the exhange of svrplus stocks. The meeting was the 
second of its kind in the country. A dinner was one of 
the features. 





CALIFORNIANS REJOICE IN PICTURESQUE 
SURROUNDINGS. 

CALIFORNIA REDWOOD Park, CAL... Aug. 2.—A_ joint 
meeting of the Central Coast Counties Lumbermen’s 
Association and the Coneatenated Order of Hoo-Hoo was 
held at this park, nine miles north of Boulder Creek, in 
the Santa Cruz Mountains, this afternoon and evening. 
The park covers 4,000 acres in the Big Basin, an elevated 
amphitheater in the northern part of Santa Cruz County 
1,000 feet above sea level and entirely surrounded by hills 
rising 600 to 1,500 feet higher and mostly covered by 
timber. It is one of the wildest and most picturesque 
spots in the State. 

\ barbecue at which were present over thirty members 
and Hoo-Hoo candidates was held at 4 p.m. in the open 
air unier the giant redwoods. In the absence of Presi 
dent F. H. Wheelan, R. A. Hiscox presided as toast 
master, 

Snark of the was called 
‘* Lumbermen’s 
be erected at the 
Exposition to be held in 


Universe Frank W. Trower 
upon for a short talk coneerning the 
suilding and House of Hoo-Hoo’’ to 
Panama-Pacifie International 


San Francisco in 1915. 
(, S. Brace gave a short talk on the concatenation to 


be held in San Francisco August 28. It is proposed to 
make this meeting a general kind of farewell ‘‘sendoff’’ 
for Snark Trower, who has so ably filled his office at the 
head of the Coneatenated Order during its expiring fiscal 


year. All members present agreed to help make the con 
catenation a big success. 

The Central Coast Counties Lumbermen's Association, 
whose officers are F. H. Wheelan, San Francisco, presi 
dent; H. L. Middleton, San Jose, vice president, and 
W. H. Dillon, San Francisco, secretary, dispensed with 
all business until the association's next meeting, to make 
way for the general jollification to follow. 

The Concatenation. 

At 7 p.m. Hoo-Hoo gathered for the concatenation, 
possibly the first in the history of the order to be held in 
a Government reservation and in a log cabin among the 
mighty redwoods. The revised Hoo-Hoo ritual governed 
the proceedings. The following were the presiding Nine: 

Snark of the Universe, C. S. Brace; Senior Hoo-Ioo, 
Frank W. ‘Trower; Junior Hoo-Hoo, R. Hendrickson ; Bojum, 
Hugh W. logan; Scrivenoter, W. UU. Dillon; Jabberwock, 
Fred W. Burgers; Custocatian, KE. W. Carlson; Arcanoper, 
Oliver J. Olson; Gurdon, J. R. Neylan. 

They initiated Israel ‘* Henry * Hartman and William 
‘*Bigtrees’? Peery, of Hartman & Peery, Boulder Creek. 

Following the concatenation the party gathered around 
a great camp fire in the open. The benches were all of 
solid redwood logs, a quarter of the log being hollowed 
out to form the seat and back. Songs were sung and 
stories were told until a late hour. 

The larger part of the party came down from San 
Francisco and Oakland in automobiles, a trip of ninety 
miles. 

This unique concatenation was attended by: 

Frank W. Trower, C. S. Brace, E. C. Shepard, W. H. Dil- 
lon, R. F. Hamilton, W. C. MecNevin, J. R. Neylan, E. A. 
Carlson, P. F. Meotes, IT. P. Hogan, C. E. Ware, Grant 
Wills, W. J. Shattuck, W. E. Vandervort, E. M. Moores, J. 
Cc. Ward, R. E. Hammond, A. McNair, F. W. Burgers, O. J. 


Olson, A. ID. MeKinnon, R. Hendrickson, R. A. Hiscox, FE. R. 
Longley, Hugh W. Hogan. 


TEMPLARS’ BIG CONCLAVE. 


Handsome Prize for Drill Contestants—All 
Denver Pleasurably Expectant. 








DENVER, COoLO., Aug. 5.--The accompanying cut de 
picts the first prize, to be awarded to the winning team 
at the Knights Templar conelave in Denver next week. 
It is a 12-gallon sterling silver punch bowl, 925-1000 
fine, and $5,000. Manufacturing jewelers declare 
it to be the most artistie ever constructed. Thirty silver 
cups, one for each of the thirty constituent commanderies 
in Colorado, surround the bowl. All are engraved with 


cost 
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HANDSOME PRIZE FOR THE WINNING TEMPLAR 
TEAM. 


Colorado scenes—the Royal Gorge, Mount of the Holy 
Cress, Cathedral Spires in the Garden of the Gods, Hell 
(iate and others, and with the seal of the Grand Com- 
mandery of Colorado, done in enamels. Knights’ hel 
mets crown the handles and a cross and crown surmount 
the ladle. The treatment ef the design is oak leaves, 
typical of strength; grapes, for fellowship; laurel, for 
victory. 

Denver is in holiday dress this week to receive the 
thousands of delegates and visitors to the great Knight 
Templar couclave, for which $125,000 has been spent in 
preparation. Of this amount more than $50,000 has 
been spent in decorations, which are declared to be far 
inore elaborate than anything ever before attempted by 
any city. Everything indicates the greatest gathering 
ot the Knights ever held. 

Many lumbermen who are Knights Templars are *ex- 
pected at the conclave. Among those who have made 
reservations for accommodations are P. J. Black and 
B. F. Sage, Cheyenne; H. V. Robertson, Cody, Wyo., 
and W. W. Birge, North Platte, Neb. 

Visiting lumbermen of Chicago especially will be 
interested in the announcement: by William Everett, of 
the Colorado Wrecking Company, that he will devote 
his entire time next week to the entertainment of visiting 
brother Templars and that he and his high power touring 
car are at the disposal of any Knight visiting the city. 

Secretary R. D. Mundell extends an invitation to 
visiting Jumbermen at all times and this week especially 
to make their headquarters at the office of the Colo- 
rado & Wyoming Lumber Dealers’ Association, 325 
Chamber of Commerce Building. 





The well known Japanese firm, Mipsui & Co., has been 
given exclusive rights for importing timber from the 
Mount Ari Forest in Formosa. The same firm enjoys 
also the exclusive privileges of importing camphor for 
the Government monopoly. 


CLUBS AND EXCHANGES. 


News of Minor Lumbermen’s Bodies—Out- 
ings and Excursions in Prospect. 





TO MOVE ITS QUARTERS. 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., Aug. 6.—At the monthly meeting 
of the managing committee of the Baltimore Lumber 
Exchange held yesterday afternoon at the rooms on 
East Fayette Street, one of the chief matters discussed 
was the necessity of finding a new location for the 
inspection bureau of the exchange. The bureau is now 
located at the northeast corner of Pratt and Concord 
Streets, which building was sold some time ago to a 
firm of spice manufacturers. ‘The new owners 
want the room for much-needed extensions, 
inspection force must find other quarters. It has about 
been definitely decided to take quarters in the Coca 
Cola Building, opposite the old place, and in front of 
pier 5, on Pratt Street, which is just as convenient. in 
point of accessibility to the lumber docks and far more 
comfortable, having various modern improvements which 
the old home did not possess. 


how 
and the 





NASHVILLE CLUB ACTIVITIES. 
NASHVILLE, TENN., Aug. 6.—President Charles M. 


Morford presided at the regular meeting of the Nash 
ville Lumbermen’s Club, The club recently adopted 
resolutions favoring abolition of the Commerce Court. 
Replies of «2 favorable character with reference to the 
attitude of the club were read from Congressman Joseph 
W. Byrns and others. 

The club als4 received notice that the Nashville Manu 
facturers’ Association has leased a building on Third 
Avenue, for the purpose of making a permanent exhibii 
of products manufactured in Nashville. The club has 
decided that the lumber interests shall have one of ihe 
most attractive exhibits in the building, and plans for 
this were discussed. 


~ 


TWIN CITY PICNIC. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Aug. 4.—The program of events 
for the picnic of twin city lumbermen, under the auspices 
of the Building Material Exchanges of Minneapolis and 
St. Paul, to be held Saturday, August 9, at Scofield 
Springs, near Minneapolis, is as follows: 





9 A. M. Turkey shoot, with rifle. Prize, a turkey 

Trap shooting contest. Prize, order for one case stells 

One dollar entrance fee, 

10 A. M. saseball game Minneapolis vs. St Paul 
Prize, Jacobs trophy. 


eB F 
- = 2 
trophy 
20 PF. M Baseball 
Twin City Wholesalers. 
30 P.M. Bowling 
trophy. 
>. Tug of 


Pienie juncheon 
Bowling contest, Minneapolis vs. St. Paul for 
same Twin City Retailers vs 

Prize, Northland Pine trophy 

contest: Wholesslers vs. Retailers 

for 
He | 
trophy. 
Bb 230° P. ai. 





War, Minneapolis vs. St. Paul for oa 


Tug of War, Wholesalers vs. Retailers 
QUOITS 
Minneapolis vs. St. Paul for 
Wholesalers vs. Retailers for 


RACES. 


1:30 P. M. 


a trophy 
4:30 P.M. 


a trophy 


Relay four-man 


y race, teams, representing St. Paul and 
Minneapolis Retailers. First and second prize 
Free-for-all race, 100-yard dash. First, second and third 


prize. 

Fat man’s race. First, second and third priz: 
gg rolling contest. Roll egg with lath 
1 


Iurdle race, going under instead of over low hurdles 





GRAND RAPIDS TO PICNIC. 


GRAND Rapips, Micu., Aug. 6.—The Grand Rapids 
Lumbermen’s Association has announced that its fifth 
annual pienie will be held at the New Plainfield Country 
Club Saturday, August 16. The lumber offices of Grand 
Rapids will close on that day. The committee in charge 
consists of William Vogelsang, W. E. Cox, David Wolf, 
Arthur Manning, Willie Barnhart, and 
Earle Crossman. 

Grand Rapids pienics have always been largely at- 
tended and favored by good weather, high-class athletics, 
and other desirable features. The committee named this 
year indicates that several records in the way of good 
times will be badly bent, if not broken. 


Horace Foote 





BUILDERS’ OUTING. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO, Aug. 4.—About 300 members and 
guests of the Columbus Builders & Traders’ Exchange 
held their annual outing and picnie at Glenmary Park 
recently. A feature of the outing was a ball game be 
tween the traders and the builders. It required ten in 
nings for the former to defeat the latter. A tug of wan 
was won by a team captained by J. C. Muth. 





NORTHWESTERN MISSOURI EXCURSION. 

Sr. JoSEpH, Mo., Aug. 5.—H. H. Hoyt, chairman of 
the committee that is boosting the excursion of the 
Northwestern Missouri Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso 
ciation to Keokuk, Iowa, September 3 and 4, already has 
had acceptances from ninety dealers. He expects to have 
at least 200 on the trip. The plan is to go from St. 
Joseph to Quincey and take the boat there for Keokuk. 
The special train will leave St. Joseph at 9:45 the night 
of September 3, and the party will board the boat at 
Quiney the next morning at 7:30, arriving at Keokuk 
at noon. The return trip will be begun at 3:30, after 


the dam has been inspected. 
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Last week the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN appealed to all 
loyal Hoo-Hoo to attend the Twenty-second annual meet- 
ing, which will be held in the Planters Hotel, St. Louis, 
Mo., September 9, 10, 11. It also asked members who 
really wanted to see Hoo-Hoo strengthened to offer sug- 
gestions with the promise that they would be printed in 
the columns of this paper. Following will be found 
communieations received from members who are firm be 
lievers in Hoo-Hoo and its mission: 


ATTENDANCE SHOULD BE BIG. 
URBANA, ILL, Aug. 6, 1913. 

Editor of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN: Your article in 
last week’s LUMBERMAN teygarding the coming Annual 
of Hoo-Hoo, and other things connected with the order, 
thoroughly meets with my approval. We are all willing 
to grant that things have occurred in the past that had 
better been left undone, but Hoo-Hoo has done a great 
deal of good, and is capable of doing a great deal more. 
The roughness of the old days is gone, or at least rapidly 
going. It did not appeal to an element Hoo-Hoo must 
have, although it served its purpose. I do not think 
it hurt any of those who were brought back to earth, 
even if it was with a jerk. 

An organization which brings lumbermen together, 
as does Hoo-Hoo, is a good thing for lumbermen, and 
the allied industries. It can be made of great value. 
To do this, interest must be shown. The greatest num- 
ber of complaints of the way Hoo-Hoo has been con- 
ducted have been from those who never, or seldom, 
attend an annual meeting. 

If my memory serves me right the best attended 
meeting in the history of Hoo-Hoo was the one in 
St. Louis, the year of the World’s Fair. Let us get 
together for the coming Annual and beat that meeting 
by hundreds. The present Supreme Nine has done good 
work. Let us show our eppreciation by turning out at 
the Annual, and then attend the meetings while we are 
there. 

If Hoo-Hoo was thoroughly understood by its member 
ship we would have no lapses. To get the spirit of the 
order one must attend nc least one Annual. Let the 
coming meeting at St. Louis be that one. 

Let bygones be bygones, and let us get iogether for 
an organization of whica we are proud. The present 
Nine has shown the class ef membership it wants. Let 
us back them up by showing our class in attending the 
meeting. C.D. RourKr. 





‘‘UP TO THE MEMBBR8.’’ 
CuHIcaco, Aug. 6, 1915 

Editor of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN: I enjoyed reading 
your article on Hoo-Hoo, which appeared on page 41 
of last week’s issue and believe that all loyal Hoo-Hoo 
will read the article with a like degree of pleasure and 
profit. 

Hoo-Hoo certainly has made magnificent strides this 
vear and I sincerely hope that it will so continue to do. 
It is up to the members. They should show more 
interest in the Order than’ they have done. J am in 
full accord with your statement concerning larger rep- 
resentations at annual meetings. The coming Annual, 
which will be held in St. Louis September ¥, 10 and 
11, will be of great importance to the life of Hoo-Hoo. 
Important changes in the constitution and by-laws will 
come up for discussion and every member who can so 
arrange his affairs should be there. With this end 
in view I should like to ask all members to get in 
touch with their Vicegerents, looking to what can be 
done in arranging with the railroads carrying special 
carloads of loyal Hoo-Hoo to St. Louis. 

Let us all get together and make the Twenty-second 
Annual the largest and most successful in the annals 
of Hoo-Hoo. 

A. H. Ruru, Supreme Bojam. 





‘*‘MEET ME IN ST. LOOEY.’’ 
CuHIcaGo, Aug. 6, 1913. 

Editor of AMERIGAN [UMBERMAN: On page 41 of 
the August 2 issue of the LUMBERMAN under the head 
of ‘*Hoo-Hoo Redivivus’’ appears the best article it 
has been my pleasure to read relative to Hoo-Hoo. The 
‘*Redivivus’’ rather gets me, for my blue-hack speller, 
well thumbed in a country schoolhouse in the hills of 
northern Georgia, had no such word. However, the 
LUMBERMAN prints it so 1 know it is all right and a 
perfectly respectable and high-class utterance. [ am 
glad to learn, through this article, of the renewed 
activity in Hoo-Hoo and will certainly have to agree 
with you that the present officers have succeeded beyond 
all expectations in pulling the order out of the rut of 
hickerings and misunderstandings so prevalent in the 
vast. 
’ I am sure that the class of men now being solicited 
and taken in will benefit the order incaleulably and 
stand solid for a careful selection of prospects. I am 
also with you in regard to the ‘‘on-the-roof’’ matter 
and believe the abolition of liquor at functions was 
one of the best things ever done for the good of the 
order. I can not see how an order allowing not only 
drinking but drunkenness at a principal meeting can 
appeal to the best thinking people and to start a 
Hoo-Hoo off: with the idea that he has to keep the 
breweries working nights to ‘ecome a good member 





MEET ME IN ST. LOOEY” 


ON SEPTEMBER 9, 10 AND 11, 1913. 


was all wrong. Reverting to the class of people being 
solicited I am obliged to call attention to the last con- 
catenation in Chicago. The class then must have been 
the highest one ever admitted at a concatenation and 
just shows what the reforms have accomplished. 

One of the biggest efforts I shall make this year 
will be to attend the Annual; my intention now is 
to be there and it will take something very important 
to keep me away. Let’s all go and give Hoo-Hoo a 
big push in its new upward climb. Let’s revive that 
song of years ago: ‘‘Meet me in St. Looey.’’ 

CARL SAYE. 
A Hoo-Hoo, and very ylad of it. 





LUMBERMEN’S BUILDING AND HOO-HOO HOUSE 
AT PANAMA-PACIFIC EXPOSITION. 


An event of great interest to lumbermen, especially 
those of the Pacific coast, was the first meeting of 
the board of Governors for ‘‘The Lumbermen’s Build- 
ing and House of Hoo-Hoo’’ at the Panama-Pacific 
International Exposition. Much interest was dis- 
played at this meeting which was held in conjunction 
with a luncheon in the San Francisco Commercial Club 
rooms Tuesday, July 29. December 7, 1912, at a meet- 
ing of Hoo-Hoo in San Francisco, a committee con- 
sisting of Frank W. Trower and C. S. Brace was ap- 
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V'LL MEET YOU THERE! 


pointed to select the board of governors to handle the 
building project. The following compose the board: 


J. R. Hanify, president of J. R. Hanify & Co. 

S. E. Slade, president S. E. Slade Lumber Co. 

Fairfax H. Wheelan, vice president Salinas Valley Lumber 
Co.; vice president Western Retail Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, and president of the Central Coast Counties Lumber 
men’s Association. 

il, W. Hogan, secretary and manager Hogan Lumber Co. and 
vice president Bruce Lumber & Mill Co. 

F. F. Sayre, president and general manager California Sugar 
& White Pine Co. 

R. A. Hiscox, manager retail department Hart-Wood Lumber 
Co. and president San Francisco Retail Lumbermen’s Club 

Robert Dollar, president Robert Dollar Co. 

E._A. Blocklinger, president Blocklinger Lumber Co. an} 
Dorris Lumber & Box Co. 

Charles R. MeCormick, president Charles R. McCormick & Co, 

W. A. Hammond, president W. A. Hammond Co., sales_man- 
ager. Albion Lumber Co., agent Metropolitan Redwood 
Lumber Co. and Northwestern Lumber Co. 

Cc. E. DeCamp, secretary Caspar Lumber Co. and vice presi- 
dent Redwood Manufacturers’ Company. 

Frank W. Trower, of Trower Bros. 

C. S. Brace, California agent of Peninsula Lumber Co. and 
Clark & Wilson Lumber Co. 

Mr. Trower, who called the board of governors to- 
gether, was elected temporary chairman, with Mr. 
Brace acting as temporary secretary. All of the mem- 
bers of the board were‘present with the exception of 
Messrs. Wheelan, MeCormick and Blocklinger, who 
were out of the city. Messrs. Trower and Brace on 
regular motion were added to the committee. 

The following officers were unanimously elected: 
President—Robert Dollar. Vice president—F. F. Sayre. 
Vice president—J. R. Han- Treasurer—C, E. DeCamp. 

ify. Seeretary—E. A. Blocklinger. 

Vice president—S. FE. Slade. 

The committee consisting of the foregoing officers 
will confer with exposition officials for the purpose of 
selecting a site for the building at an early date. A 












motion was unanimously adopted that the board 
thought the sum of at least $50,000 should be raised to 
build and maintain this lumbermen’s building at th 
exposition. 

Mr. Trower had secured several scrapbooks, photo 
graphs and financial accounts from the archives ot 
Hoo-Hoo at St. Louis, covering the history of th 
houses of Hoo-Hoo at the St. Louis and Seattle exposi 
tions. These were carefully inspected and a thorough 
discussion of the project resulted in a broadening ot 
the plan originally proposed. 

As there is to be no forestry building at the 1915 
exposition it was decided to call this structure ‘{Th« 
Lumbermen’s Building and House of MHoo-Hoo.’’ 
Special attention will be paid to the proper exploita 
tion and exhibit of all Pacific coast woods. At the 
same time the social features of this building as exem 
plified so successfully in the Houses of Hoo-Hoo at the 
other expositions will be fully maintained. Every 
lumberman will be welcome on equal terms, whethe: 
a member of Hoo-Hoo or not. 

While there will be an exhibit of all woods in the 
forestry section of the Agricultural Building, the 
fullest use will be made of the opportunity in the 
proposed lumbermen’s building to show these woods 
to the best advantage in both the interior and the 
exterior of the structure. It is proposed to have the 
use of various rooms in the building restricted to the 
comfort and convenience of lumbermen and their fami 
lies. Probably a cafe will be installed. 

The board of governors is one of the strongest and 
most representative lot of lumbermen ever organized 
on the Coast. It is a committee that will command 
the confidence and hearty support of Pacific coast 
lumbermen. Manufacturers of all the Pacific coast 
woods are included on the committee and the various 
branches of the business from timber owner to retaile? 
are represented. Of the six officers two are California 
redwood manufacturers, two are manufacturers of 
the Douglas fir, spruce, hemlock and cedar of Oregon, 
Washington and British Columbia and two are manu 
facturers of California sugar and white pine. 

It is the earnest desire of the board of governors to 
make this a Pacific coast lumbermen’s movement ani 
to avoid any appearance of making it a local or Cali 
fornia enterprise. The board will soon select repre 
sentative lumbermen for an advisory committee from 
all of the leading lumber sections of the Pacific coast. 

All of the members of the board are Hoo-Hoo ani 
it is to the credit of that organization that it has 
thus been able to bring together such an able and 
efficient body of representative lumbermen for this 
most important undertaking. With the help of all the 
Coast lumber interests such a project in the hands of 
this board spells success. The board of governors will 
announce its further plans in the near future. 

Robert Dollar, president of the board, is one of the 
best-known lumber and shipping men in the West: 
in fact he is as well and favorably known in lumbe1 
and shipping circles in London as in Shanghai. Mr. 
Dollar and his associates realize that the lumber 
business is the greatest industry on the Pacifie coast 
and one of the three greatest in the United States. 
They feel that in carrying this project through to suc 
cess they are taking advantage of a great opportunity 
to show the world Pacific coast woods, as well as to 
entertain the thousands of visiting lumbermen anid 
their families who will find in this headquarters at the 
exposition a place of homelike comfort and conveni 
ence, 





PROSPECTIVE EVANSVILLE CONCATENATION. 


EVANSVILLE, INp., Aug. 4.—At a meeting called by 
Paul Luhring, of the Wolflin-Luhring Lumber Company, 
last Saturday night at one of the local hotels, it was 
decided to pull off a big Hoo-Hoo concatenation in this 
city during the last of August or the first week in 
September. Several lumbermen attended the Saturday 
night meeting and were unanimously in favor of the con 
catenation. There are several prospective kittens in this 
neck of the woods that the Hoo-Hoo desire to bring into 
the fold. It is probable the coneatenation will be given 
under the auspices of the Evansville Lumbermen’s Club. 
Paul Luhring is the highest ranking official of Hoo-Hoo 
in this section of the State and hopes to have a class of 
at least twenty-five if not more, as the concatenation will 
he pulled off when most of the lumbermen are back from 
their summer vacations. 





A COMING NEW ORLEANS CONCATENATION. 

NEw OrLEANS, La., Aug. 5.—Unless all signs fail the 
Hoo-Hoo concatenation that will be held at the De Soto 
Hotel next Saturday night should break all loeal records, 
both with respect to attendance and novitiates. Promi- 
nent Hoo-Hoo from outside towns in Louisiana and Mis 
sissippi have signified their intention to be present and 
Supreme Scrivenoter Stephenson may arrange to attend. 
Twenty-odd applications had been received up to Monday, 
and it is believed that the kittens will number more than 
thirty when they are mustered on the De Soto roof next 
Saturday night. Vicegerent Michel and his committees 
have been working hard on preparations for the event 
and have arranged an elaborate program—to include, of 
course, the sort of banquet for which New Orleans is 
more than locally famed. 
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ORDER DISPATCHING SYSTEM IN A LUMBER PLANT. 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has already published some 
reference to the system work being done at the plant 
of the Great Southern Lumber Company, Bogalusa, La., 
by the Emerson Company, a well known efficiency en- 
gineering coacern with offices in New York and Chicago. 
There has been some previous description of the im- 
proved system of hiring employees, and the present 
article is descriptive of the new order-planning board 
and déspatching system, which has not long been in- 
stalled but has shown remarkable results in facilitating 
prompt shipments. 

In the general or main offices there are three of these 
planning boards, two ef which are illustrated in the 
engraving herewith. Each board has a surface of 5 
feet 3 inches vertically and 7 feet 1 inch horizontally, 
and carries three separate sections. The top of one of 
these sections is shown by the other cut. This section 
still another, yard orders; a third, 
export timbers and lumber: lath and shingles are also 
in separate: sections or divisions. 


eurries shed orders; 


The board takes care of carload shipments, and the 
orders are listed by typewriter upon a strip of paper, 
which is placed in the column at the left, 4% inches 
wide. The right-hand portion of the section is ruied into 
squares approximately three-fourths inch in size, the first 
tier being blenk and thirty-one additional numbered 
tiers covering the days of the month. The photographs 
were taken on July 7, as indicated by the heavy cord 
stretched vertically the board, which is shifted 
each morning. 

After the order has been received and credit O, K’d. 
the assistant treasurer, it is written up on the regular 
order blank in five copies, each of a different color, in 
addition to the original copy, making six in all. These 
go respectively to the auditor, shipping department, gen- 
eral manager, sales department, salesman who sent in the 
order and the customer. In the shipping department a 
tally card is made up from the order, which is turned 
over to the plenning and dispatching department. This 
department reters the order to a perpetual stock inven- 
tory, which shews not only the amount of stock on hand, 
but its condition as to length of seasoning. From this 
knowledge the planning department sets date for ship- 
ment of cars in the order, the order being placed on the 
board through the medium of a typewritten slip, and 
pins are set opposite to it in the date or dates on which 
the cars are to be shipped. For this parpose red and 
vellow pins are used, the red pins indicating rush orders 
which must be given special attention, while the yellow 


upon 


by 


pins do not indicate any particular urgency. It will 
be noted on the second line of the retail cut that five 
carloads are included in the order. The first ear is 


wanted in a hurry, is a day overdue, and is shown in red. 
There is a similar red pin upon the third line, but the 
yellow pin under the order number at the left shows 
that this car is being loaded at the present time. On 
the first line the order originally meluded five cars, three 
of whieh have been shipped as indicated by the tally 
marks on the right ef the typewritten slips, while the 
fourth is now being loaded, as indicated by .the yellow 
pin on the left. When an order is completed a green pin 


is set in the blank column immediately following the 
order. Three such instances are shown at the bottom 


of the sheet. 

On each of these three boards there is space to record 
78 orders. As orders are filled, and additional space is 
required on the board, the typewritten list of orders 
is rewritten, or partly rewritten in order to close up the 
orders and omit the ones which have been completed, 
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THREE PLANNING BOARDS. 
giving additional space for new orders. This involves a 
resetting of pins to align with the new list. 


How tke Plan Is Worked. 

Each morning the division heads of the shipping de 
partment (lumber shed, lumber yard and timber dock) 
receive a notice from the planning department as to 
shipments overdue, shipments due on current date, and 
shipments coming due within the next four days. At 
4:30 p.m. a planning meeting is held in each depart 
ment; that held in the shed will serve as an illustration. 
It is held in the shipping clerk’s office in the dressed 
lumber shed and is attended by the assistant superin- 


tendent, the planing mill foreman, the planing milt 
**send-in’’ man and the shipping clerk himself. The 


shipments for the following day are taken up, and the 
work necessary to be done in the planing mill on each 
shipment is entered upon a ‘*planing mill planning 
sheet.”’? This gives the order number, description of 
order, the machines on which the work is to be done, the 
number of thousand feet and the estimated number of 
hours required. These orders are entered upon the 
planning sheet in sequence as they are wanted for ship 
ment, and copies are given to each man in attendance at 
the meeting. 
Advantages of the System. 

The advantages of such a system of handling orders 
are so obvious as hardly to require enumeration. — It 
keeps constantly before all the men codperating to get 
out of shipments exact current requirements necessary to 
fuifill promises. The planning board visualizes overdue, 
current and coming due shipments in the most emphatic 
way possible, und stimulates the production of maximum 
results. It alsc enables an intelligent estimation of the 
time at which a carload can be reasonably promised and 
restrains salesmen from promising more than can be per- 
formed. To sum up, the results are better service and 
satisfaction to the enstomer, greater economy of opera 
tion, greater efficiency of 


supervision, 
The board perpetually 


provides for the planning of 
the orders at least three weeks in advance. As the end 
of the calendar month is approached the earlier columns 
of the board begin to be used for the first days of the 
coming month, so that on the 20th of July pins set for 
the 10th and 11th will represent the corresponding days 
n August. ‘The boards are, of course, made of soft 
wood so that the pins may be easily inserted and re- 
moved. 

From the foregoing description of this board, as used 
by this great lumber manufacturing concern, it will be 
seen that the principle is absolutely flexible and that 
such a board could be easily introduced to take care 
of the orders of a manufacturing, wholesaling or retail- 
ing establishmentgof any sort without any difficulty. 
The Great Southern Lumber Company. is to be con- 
gratulated upon having probably the most simple and 
yet scientifically complete dispatching system which has 
been devised anywhere. 


OD OOOO 


fetail Jumbermen who deal in coal and who desire 
to give the best service to their customers are anxious 
that the latter shall take advantage of the early-season 
low prices. A customer, however, in ordering coal early 


often prefers that the delivery shall be made in the 
fall, and this usually ties up the settlement for a like 
period. One dealer anticipated this usual condition this 
year hy an early spring circular stating that where coal 
is ordered on the early price it will be carried by the 


dealer until delivery is desired, provided it is paid for 
in advance. Many customers took advantage of this 
offer with satisfactory results. 
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Open for Experiences, 
Ideas, Questions 
and Opinions 





QUERY AND COMMENT 


What Would You Know? 
What Do You Know? 
Write Us About It, 





Briefly About Wood Acid. 

We want information about the process of extracting 
wood acid, the use to which such acid is put and the sort 
of timber from which it is extracted.—A. M. PARKERSON, 
Atlanta Journal, Atlanta, Georgia. 

| Formerly in the manufacture of charcoal it was 
burned in open kilns and nothing but the chareoal was 
saved. There was, however, much content in the dense 
smoke which was wasted, and the modern way is to burn 
charcoal in a closed retort, condensing the smoke in a 
still. The moisture in the wood comes over as water 
and mixed with this water are other products. The 
solution is called wood acid, or pyroligneous acid. The 
distillation also produces besides charcoal a wood tar 
consisting of the piteh or resin (if resinous wood is 
being used) and other heavy liquid products, 

From the pyroligneous acid the chief commercial 
products secured are wood alcoho!, acetone, and acetic 
acid, which, however, is usually neutralized with soda and 
sold as sodium acetate. The chemistry of wood dis- 
tillation, however, may be carried further to include 
nearly as many different products as are obtained from 
the chemical distillation of coal—TEp1ror. | 





Comparison Between Sap Gum and Bay Poplar. 

We will be pleased to have you advise us with regard 
to a comparison in quality between sap gum and bay pop- 
lur lumber. We are specially interested in knowing as to 
the lasting qualities of each kind of lumber and as to 
whether cr not bay poplar will warp more quickly than 
sap gum, 

[Bay poplar is a commonly used English or foreign 
trade name for tupelo guin, and by sap gum the inquirer 
probably means the sap wood of the sweet or red gum, 
Liquidambar styraciflua. Tupelo belongs to a different 
botanical tribe, Nyssa aquatica, and another gum, the big 
tupelo, or N. sylvatica, is so closely allied to it that the 
woods are not distinguished from each other in com- 
merce. 

There is very little difference in the physical properties 
of these woods, and especiaily as regards their tendency 
to warp and the difficulty foand in properly seasoning 
them. The leading manufacturers of gums have learned 
how to season them and keep the warping tendency within 
reasonable bounds. The properly seasoned wood, when it 
is kept fairly dry, of course, gives no trouble. When red 
gum was first used for the manufacture of built-up 
columns some difficulty was experienced with the warping 
of the staves after they had been machined and before 
they were glued together. The gluing operation was 
made to follow the machine work more closely and no 
further difficulty was experienced. 

Both the red or sweet gum and tupelo gum will com 
pare closely with yellow poplar as to durability under 
wearing action. Neither is durable under the weather 
unless protected by paint, although tupelo gum is now 
being extensively used for weather boarding and gives 
excellent satisfaction because of the fine surface which 
it presents for painting. Both the tupelo gums have 
cross-grained or interlaced fibers and split with great 
difficulty, and because of this fact such articles as 
wooden shoes, wooden tubing intended for internal 
pressure, and the like, are often made from them. 

Red gum grows very variable as to the relative propor- 
tions of sapwood and heartwood. Some trees are nearly 
all sapwood. For furniture purposes the heartwood is 
what is desired for all exterior surfaces. The sapwood 
is therefore usually separately sold as sap gum.— 
EDITOR. | 





Business Value of Letterheads. 


I notice in your issue of July 19th your remarks on the 
influence of letter heads, with which I thoroughly agree. A 
letter head should carry a message but not too much and 
the principles and methods of business of a dealer should 
be more apparent in his letterhead than the great variety 
of items which he may carry in stock under the head of 
building material. Too mauy dealers forget that a letter 
addressed to one not personally acquainted with the writer 
is in itself the principal means of conveying an impression. 
Thoughts and suggestions like yours are always valuable. 
PETER Beck, Harvey, 111. 

[That Mr. Beck’s interest in this matter is not a 
fugitive one is well understood by the handsome appear- 
ance of his letterhead, which is imperfectly reproduced 
by the half-tone cut herewith, The top line is printed 
in letters with a tinted margin and the fine line ‘‘ Quality 
Stocks’? appears in red. A business firm which sends 


out letters and circulars by the thousand may feel under 
some necessity of economizing in the quality of its sta- 
tionery, but the letters written in the ordinary retail 
lumber office are not so many in number that retailer 
can not well afford to use the best quality of paper, 
stock and printing.—EDIror. | 








What Is Drop Siding? 

A prominent contractor of this city, who also is a first- 
class architect, included in the specifications for a hospital 
in an adjoining ,town that the siding was to be No. 1 drop 
siding; (wood does not matter) and in asking him of this 
he told us that he calls beve! siding “drop.” We told him 
he was wrong in this but he insists that he is right, al- 
though we have shown him Several southern grading books 
wherein the term “drop” is used and always used in con- 
nection with novelty or German. 

Have you ever in your experience heard this name “drop” 
used in connection with bevel siding? 

{The several books on estimating and on building 
details in our reference library speak of bevel siding 
under that name, or simply as siding; some as lap siding, 
and an eastern man speaking of the western variety of 
bevel siding would eall it ‘‘clapboards,’’ although the 
¢clapboards of New England are usually wider and 
shorter in length, Nowhere is the term ‘‘drop siding’’ 
applied to bevel siding by any authorities with which 
we are familisr.—tprror. | 


eee 


Lumbering Opportunities in South America. 

I would thank you to give me the names of parties whom 
I may get in touch with regarding the lumbering business 
in South America. And also if in your opinion there are 
encouraging opportunities for aggressive lumbermen or mill 
operators in the Latin American countries. 

| Lumbering in tropical forests offers more glittering 
possibilities on paper and more difficulties and disap- 
pointments in actual practice than can be foreseen by 
one whose lumbering experience (however extensive) has 
been entirely in the north temperate zone. Thert are 
many valuable hardwoods in South America, but rail- 
road transportation is largely lacking, and water trans- 
portation is largely unavailable because the logs of only 
a comparatively few species are floatable. There have 
been many failures of companies and individuals who 
have attempted lumbering operations, and while there 
we undoubtedly existing opportunities, much hard work 
and substantial capital reserve are usually required to 
develop them. In southern Brazil there exists a body 
of very excellent pine which is now being commercially 
exploited, but this weod is not to be found elsewhere 
in South America in commercial quantities. One author- 
ity states that the cost of getting out wood in Brazil 
under the ordinary practice is $2.40 a cubic meter, or 
424 board feet, not allowing for kerf in sawing. The 
transportation to a railway station costs on an average 
of $4.80 and loading on cars, $1.80, a total of $9, 
or about $21.20 per thousand feet, board measure. Rail- 
road freights run high and often amount to as much as 
$9 the cubie meter. There is an export tax of $1.81. 
The total cost of Jumber sawn and ready for market, 
according to this authority, is not far from $60 a thou- 
sand feet, consequently only the more valuable lumber 
will pay the manufacturing cost. Where a modern mill 
and logging railroad are built, as has been done in the 
manutacture of the pine tract referred to, these costs 
are lower, of course, but the export cost of foreign mar- 
kets must be added. This is why it is possible to export 
lumber from this country to South American countries 
and sell it there in considerable quantities after paying 
the duty, amounting in some cases to as much as $27 
a thousand feet. An occasional tract may be found so 
convenient to transportation that a lower cost than that 
above quoted is ‘possible, but the extent of such timber 
tracts is limited. In Columbia there are large tracts 
of practically virgin timber land containing commer- 
cial, building and cabinet lumber and dye woods, but 
the roughness of the mountain country makes conveyance 
very expensive. The export duty on woods or timber 
for furniture manufacture has recently been removed. 
It is estimated that the ferests of Peru cover about 
368,000 square miles, although no official survey figures 
are available. A number of sawmills are being operated, 
especially in the vicinity of Callao, and the inquirer 
has been furnished with the addresses of these Peruvian 
companies.— EDITOR. | 
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An Early Trade Newspaper. 

We are trying to obtain some exact information about the 
Lumberman’s Gazette for our bibliography of literature re- 
lating to trees, forests, and forest products, and venture to 
hope that you may be able to give us the information in 
dicated on the enciosed slip.—L. S. Sarcent, Arnold Arbor- 
etum, Harvard University, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 

[The Lumberman’s Gazette was established in Bay 
City, Mich., in 1872, by Henry 8. Dow, and at some later 
date, which can not be exactly stated, the property was 
acquired by Edwin TT. Bennett. George W. Hotchkiss 
was editor from 1872 to 1877. The publication was con- 
tinued until 1887, when the property and its good will 
(chiefly good will) were sold by Mr. Bennett to James 
Kk. Defebaugh, who a year or two previously had estab- 
lished The Timberman, which was consolidated with the 
Northwestern Lumberman in 1899 as the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN. 

The file of bound volumes of the Lumberman’s 
Gazcite in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’S library is_ not 
entirely complete, but is perhaps the most complete one 
in existence.— Ep1ror. | 





Pioneer State in Scientific Forest Tax. 


I notice in your issue of June 21, first page, a statement 
to the effect that Pennsylvania is not entitled to credit for 
priority in the matter of a substitution of a yield tax for 
the ordinary tax imposed on forest land and that you giv 
this credit to Louisiana, which adopted Jaws of this char- 
acter in 1910. 

I beg leave to call to your notice and to the notice of 
several of the States which have recently adopted the yield 
tax that the credit for originating the plan of this tax as 
adopted in certain States lies with Pennsylvania, for in 
1907 this department caused to be introduced into the Penn- 
sylvania Legislature a set of bills covering the essential 
features of all the laws relating to such tax which have 
recently been adopted by the other States. Our bills failed 
in the 1907 legislature, the subject being too new and rad- 
ical for the average legislator. Again the same bills with 
little change in form were introduced into the legislature 
of 1909 with the same result. Again the same thing was 
done in the iegislature of 1911 with the same result; but 
by 1913 the friends of forestry in Pennsylvania had mar- 
shaled their forces to such an extent that bills prepared 
by a committee of the Pennsylvania Forestry Association and 
the Pennsylvania Conservation Association and the friends 
of this department were introduced into the legislature and 
successfully passed and approved by the governor. ‘Thus 
after a six years’ fight we have accomplished what we set 
out to do. In the meantime because of the public notice 
given to the effort in 1907-09-11 numerous calls from other 
States for the text of the bills and the plan of operation of 
the proposed laws were received, which information, of 
course, we freely and cheerfully gave. The result was that 
some of the other States, notably Louisiana and New York, 
outdistanced us to the goal post in getting their laws, which 
are veritable counterparts of our bills, placed first on the 
statute books. We, therefore, feel that reasonable credit 
is due Pennsylvania for originating a good system. 

The first bill in 1907 was drawn up by §S. B. Elliott, a 
member of our forestry commission, and the name “auxil- 
iary forest reserves’ was bestowed by George F. Craig, a 
Philadelphia wholesale lumber dealer. 

I think [I should say also that Dr. J. T. ‘Rothrock, the 
first cemmissioner of forestry of this State, consistently 
advocated the principle of the yield tax since 1893, and 
references to his advocacy may be had by consulting the 
reports of the department of agriculture of: this State and 
his writings in Forest Leaves and other forestry periodicals. 

I am writing you as above not for the purpose of vaunt 
ing ourselves, but in order that certain historical facts may 
be properly understood and given proper prominence and 
alignment.—RoBerT S. CONKLIN, Commissioner of Forestry, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 

{The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is glad to publish this 
letter and to give due credit to the various forest author- 
ities and experts mentjoned for their activities in this 
direction. The original statement was, however, tech- 
nically correct inasmuch as it had reference to priority 
of actually accomplished legislation. It is to be hoped 
that now that the beginning has been made in this 
important reform the other timbered States will follow 
the good example already set—EDITOR. } 
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The Largest Piece of Timber. 

What is the largest piece of timber ever sawed in a saw- 
mill? Please give the dimensions in every particular, and 
oblige.—S. E. Jupen, Hayti, Mo. ; 

| This inquiry is published in order to develop informa- 
tion from ameng our readers, as the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN can not definitely answer the question. Our eyes are 
turned toward the Pacific coast for information.—EbDITOor. | 





Canadian Lumber Duty. 

There has been a lot of discussion on the subject of un- 
sized lumber exported to Canada, but if a final decision 
was rendered by the Canadian authorities in the matter we 
have overlooked it. Can you advise us? 

‘Some years ago the Canadian Lumberman became 
somewhat agitated over the discovery that American 
dimension stock was being sent to that country, which 
had been surfaced upon one side, and which had been 
sized upon one edge. In some instances the stoek appar 
ently had been surfaced when sized and edged and the 
edge afterward roughed, or rossed, so as again to give it 
a rough surface. 

The customs officials took the position that by sawn 
lumber was meant lumber in its uneven size as it came 
from the original saws, and that the resawing of lumber 
in order to give it an exact size was equivalent to dress 
ing, and the decision of the customs officials was upheld 
by the Exchequer Court. On a test case, that of the Foss 
Lumber Company of Winnipeg, which was carried to the 
supreme court, the decision was reversed and the court 
held that lumber having three sawn and only one dressed 
surface shall be admitted duty free without regard to 
number of the sawing processes to which it may have 
been snbjected,—EpjTor. | 
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TIMBER GROWTH OF THE MONTANA OF PERU. 





Valuable Species Awaiting Exploitation—Characteristics of Those Peculiar to the Country 
—Potentially Large Revenue for the Government. 


[By O. SPERBER. ] 

Probably nowhere else in the entire world is such a 
variety ot useful and ornamental woods to be found as 
in the virgin ferests of the Peruvian orient or *‘ Mon- 
tafia.’” Among these trees are palms, cedar, mahogany, 
rosewood, satinwood, and many other varieties of valu- 
able cabinet and construction woods. On the high lands 
plants and trees similar to those growing in the tem- 
perate zone of other countries are also to be found, 
among them caiceolarias, fuchsias, rhododendrons, all of 
them of a size unknown in other parts of the world. 

According to Prescott, the great American historian, 
it is there that Pizarro’s men beheld stupendous trees, 
some of which were so large that sixteen men could 
hardly encompass them with extended arms. Thus, allow- 
ing six feet for the spread of each man’s arms, they 
would be about ninety feet in circumference, or thirty- 
two feet in diameter. 

Among the valuable trees of the Peruvian orient is 
the rubber tree, of which there are several species; and 
among them the Heveas and Castiloa elastica are the 
best known and also the ones whose exploitation is most 
luerative, though until recently only the wild growing 
rubber tree was known. On the banks of all the rivers 
tributary of the great Amazon this coveted tree is found, 
in the low-laying and swampy districts as well as in the 
higher areas to an elevation of 300 feet or more above 
sea level. In certain regions, like that of the Madre de 
Dios, the Manu, the Inambari, the Tambopata ete., rub- 
ber trees are found in abundance. 

Of late plantations of rubber trees have sprung up in 
some parts of the Peruvien Montafia, but when the rear- 
ing of rubber trees is undertaken in a large scale Peru 
will be endowed with a new source of wealth and pros 
perity the importance and magnitude of which are still 
difficult to realize. 


Commercial Timbers and Their Characteristics. 


As to the trees which furnish valuable timber, these 
are the ‘‘aacapu’’ or ‘‘ blackheart,’’ known to the nat- 
uralists as ‘‘ Andira aubletic,’’ a leguminous. It yields 
the best ship timber, which resists even the teredo. in- 
land it is largely used as uprights in constructions. 
There are two species, one growing in the uplands, which 
furnishes the best class of timber, and the second grow- 
ing in the lowlands. The wood of this tree is heavy, 
hard, of a light brown color, sometimes sprinkled with 
white. It has a lofty, naked trunk, yielding clear timber 
about 60 feet long. It grows along the Amazon and also 
along the River Huallaga. 

‘*Teaiiba,’’ the stonewood of the Amazon, belongs to 
the laurels. It is hard, heavy and firm and is largely 
used in the construction of schooners and houses. It is 
as durable as teak. It attains a height of from 30 to 
60 feet, with a diameter measuring about four feet. 
There are two species, the yellow icaiiba, which resembles 
maple, while the other is very hard, dark-colored and 
close grained. 

‘*Palo de Cruz’’ or wood of the cross (Lignum vitae), 
is a sinall leguminous whose diameter is of two feet. In 
its white wood is enclosed a black and intensely hard 
heart. This wood is susceptible of a fine polish and is 
chiefly made into canes. It is found almost exclusively 
in the district of Pebas on the Maraiion or upper 
\mazon. 

‘*Palo de Saugre.’’ or bloodwood, yields a very beau- 
tiful wood of a red eolor, fine-grained, hard and easily 
polished. This tree has a white bark and it grows ex- 
clusively on the Marafion and its tributaries, especially 
near the foot of the Andes. 

‘*Palo Setin,’’ or satinwood, is very close-grained, 
heavy and durable, of a deep yellow color. It is gen- 
erally used fer veneering, inlaying ete. It is more lus- 
trous than the oriental satinwood (Chlororylon) and 
belongs to an entirely different order (Ebenaceac). 
Logs of this wood can be secured 8 square inches and 
10 feet long. 


Some Conspicuous Specimens. 

‘*Palo mulatto,’’ also known as ‘‘capirona’’ on the 
Maraiion, belongs to the Eulkylista spruceana and grows 
far up the Andean tributaries at an altitude of 2,000 
feet. It is a tall, elegant tree, from 80 to 100 feet high, 
conspicuous for its polished bark and green trunk. The 
wood is light end zlose-grained. Though it is sometimes 
used for beams in constructions, owing to the readiness 
with which it burns when green it is much used as fuel. 

‘Jutaby,’’ or copalwood, is a patriarch of the forest, 
from 150 to 180 feet high, with a trunk measuring gen- 
erally 40 feet ir length and-from 3 to 4 feet in diameter. 
The bark of the tree proper yields copal, while the 
bark ot the trunk yields a _ poisonous juice. 
The wood is dark-colored and intensely hard and close- 
grained. Jt is used for rollers and cogs in sugar-mills, 
for beams and planks in heavy engineering work, and: for 
treenails in planking vessels. 

‘*Macaranduba’’ or cowtree is one of the largest of 
the forest monarchs. It is known to the naturalists as 
the Mimusops elatu. It stands from 180 to 200 feet 
high and has a cireumference of 20 feet, crowned by a 
vast dome of fcliage. Its deeply scarred, reddish, ragged 
bark is using for dyeing purposes. It yields a palatable 
fruit and mili which has the consistency of cream and 
ean be used in coffee, tea or custards. Its wood is fine 
grained, heavy, of a reddish tolor, very durable in 
water, even more so than the ‘‘ icaiiba,’’ but splitting 
easily. It is largely used for construction and also for 


furniture, and would be admirably suitable for ship 
building. It grows on the lowlands of the Amazonian 
basin. 

The palm, known to the naturalists as Bactris ciliata, 
produces a very hard, dark-colored, elastic wood, from 
which the Indians of these regions make bows and spears 
and the points of their arrows. 


Curiosities in Tree Growth. 


Another palm, a species of Euterpe, is used in con- 
struction on the Huallaga River. The wood of the 
Pupunha palm is tough and black, taking a fine polish. 

**Aguano’’ or mahogany is a gigantic tree even for the 
trepies. It is not identical with the Swietenia mahagoni 
of Central America, but it resembles it in color, and is 
also a choice wood. It grows principally on the western 
tributaries of the Maraiion, where it is used in canoe 
building ete. 

**Coeobélo’’ wood is the heart of a very large tree 
growing in the district of Moyobamba. It is reddish 
and very strong and is used in the manufacture of cogs 
tor wheels. It is very heavy and never floats in water. 

**Cumatsiba’’ is a very hard, heavy, reddish wood, 
with the white bark found in the basin of the Ueavali 
River. 

‘*Aleso’’ (Betulco acuminata) is one of the most 
abundant and useful trees in the Andes, where it grows 
at an elevation of over 4,000 feet. 

‘*Labuana’’ is one of the largest trees in the Hualla 
ga’s basin. It has a gray bark and an umbrella-shaped 


top. The wvod is used for building and is taken down 
the Marafion cn steamers. 

‘*Chawinto’’ and ‘‘Sangre de Drago’’ are very tougt 
woods growing principally in the district of Moyobamba. 

‘*Balsa’’ or ‘‘ceibo’’ produces an exceedingly light 
wood, the ‘‘raftwood’’ of the Upper Marafion. It re- 
sembles the cottonwood. This tree is about as large as 
the maple, and its fruit has a cotton-like covering used 
for mattresses. 

Until now all these woods were scarcely made use of 
owing to the lack of adequate means of transportation 
and communication, But in the future their exploitation 
will undoubtedly be carried on in a large scale, and will 
be the source of large revenue for Peru, whose Govern- 
ment is working steadfastly at the opening up of the 
regions where they are found. 


HEARING ON NEW YORK BUILDING CODE. 

New York, August 5.—A hearing before the com 
mittee on buildings of the Board of Aldermen was heid 
today in the aldermanic chamber, and because of a 
proposal practically to eliminate the use of wood in 
buildings 100 feet in height lumbermen attended to 
express their views. Section No. 103 of the proposed 
code is so worded that lumbermen are of the opinion 
that it practically prohibits the use of wood in the con 
struction of buildings 100 feet and higher even though 
the wood be fireproofed. 

A committee of retailers is at work on the matter, 
and the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Associa 
tion has taken the matter up with its members. <A brief 
has been submitted in behalf of the New York Lumber 
Trade Association and at the hearing today I. 1. 
Williams & Son were represented, as was also the New 
York & Batavia Woodworking Company, and Secretary 
K. F.° Perry represented the National Wholesale Lumbe1 
Dealers’ Association, A brief will be presented by the 
wholesalers. 
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American Lumberman, 
431 S. Dearborn St., 
Chicago, Illinois. 


Gentlemen: - 


hej 


the field force. 


I remain 





AMERICAN LUMBERMAN USED AS A CIRCULATING LIBRARY. 


The following leiter is of interest as showing the effective use that is made of one subscription 
to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN in systematically serving a considerable number of interested readers. 
Many copies on file in reading rooms in sawmill communities have each a similar cirele of readers, but 
this instance differs in that the rangers from the nature of their duties can not consult the paper at 
a central point, and therefore it is passed around among them. It alse indicates the standing of 
the paper among a class of men who demand exact information, 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
FOREST SERVICE 
BEARTOOTH NATIONAL FOREST 


BILLINGS, MONTANA 


July 31, 1913. 


Your letter of July 28 is received. 

I em very glad to inform you that the United States 
Orest Service has been furnishing this office with the American 
Lumberman for several years, and I assure you that it is read 
with great interest by all members of this office and also 
When the American Lumberman is received in 
this office it is read by the office force and then mailed to 
one of our rangers with tentenstiow to read it and forward it 
to the next ranger on the list, a list being attached to the 
cover showing the Forest officers who wish to resd it. 


Thanking you kindly for the interest you have shown, 


Very truly yours, 


Forest Supervisor. 
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We need to live, 








DIMENSION: 


And love, and learn. 























And hither, thither, faring. 
By artificial dress and speech 
We teach the world to doubt us, 
And cry for riches out of reach 
While joy lies all about us. 


We need to love—for life is more 
Than drinking, wearing, eating, 
The outer mortal striving for, 
The inner mortal cheating. 
The tinsel things of life we clutch 
While skies are blue above us, 
While here beside us at our touch 
Are those who long to love us. 


We need to learn (for life is more 
Than wearing, eating, drinking) 
A little less of later lore 
And more of early thinking. 
We need to live and love and learn 
The simple things to cheer us, 
To truth established to return 
And learn the lesson near us. 


WE NEED TO LIVE. Sct SA 
We need to live—for life is more ‘~ 
Than eating, drinking, wearing, f 
Than seeking pleasures door to door . 


D. M. 








SASH, DOORS AND MILLWORK 











The volume of business being done by the sash and 
door manufacturers of the country seems to be fully 
up to normal for this time of year. The plants are 
running practically full time, for many of the manu- 
facturers believe that trade will increase rapidly in a 
short time, basing this contention on the fact that the 
winter wheat crop was a record-breaker and, notwith- 
standing the pessimistic tone to corn reports, it is be- 
lieved this crop will be fully up to the average. The 
steady building movement in the larger cities and 
towns of the Middle West will also call for large quan- 
tities of sash, doors and millwork. Competition con- 
tinues active, which serves to keep the range of values 
comparatively low, but compared with other divisions 
of the lumber trade prices may be called strong and 
steady. 

Chicago jobbers report the outlook favorable, with 
orders in seasonable receipt. The principal business 
doing consists of small lots made up largely of special 
work. There does not seem to be a tendency on the 
part of the retail dealer to stock up far in advance of 
his actual needs. Much figuring is being done on house 
bills, which is keeping the estimating department busy. 
Country demand is reported quiet and seemingly await- 
ing results of the harvest, as the usual crop scares tend 
to make prospective consumers cautious. The outlook, 
however, seems to be for a good fall trade. 

Retail buyers in the Northwest are beginning to 
come into the market and while orders so far are small 
they indicate that stocks in the yards are light and 
the St. Paul and Minneapolis factories expect a good 
run of fall orders. Crops are good, the wheat harvest 
being under way in some parts of Minnesota. City 
buying is heavy and the factories are busy on special 
orders, which keep piling up unusually well for the 
season. 

The Baltimore sash, door and blind trade is moder- 
ately busy. Construction work in the suburbs is active, 
but urban demands for millwork are restricted, much 
holding back having been done since the conclusion of 
the contracts that kept the builders busy during the 
winter. Competition is sufficiently active to prevent 
any rise in prices; in fact, the range of values has 
been moderately low because of the desire of sash 
men to get orders. Requirements in the way of dressed 
stocks have been kept at impressive proportions all 
summer and this end of the business has fared better 
than most other divisions. 

The door mills at Buffalo, N. Y., are busy and some 
of them are unable to keep up with their orders. ‘lo 
meet the situation doors have been bought of outside 
concerns. The building situation is satisfactory and a 
number of large contracts for doors have been of 
much benefit to the local mills. The number of dwell- 
ing houses under way has been fully as large as usual 
for a summer season and there is a steady call for miil- 
work, as well as ordinary pine doors, with occasional 
good inquiry and sale for veneer doors, chiefly oak. 

With the Cincinnati building trades at a standstill, 
owing to the teamsters’ strike, which began more than 
a week ago, little is doing in the millwork line. Con- 
siderable building is in progress in the suburbs with 
a resultant call for millwork. The call for custom 





or special millwork has been good all season and stock 
sizes in all kinds of millwork will improve in demand 
as soon as the strike is ended, which consummation 
appears to be at least a week off. All planing mills 
are shut down and will remain so until the labor trouble 
is ended. 

The St. Louis sash and door trade, while momen- 
tarily quiet, is seasonable. Orders continue to come 
in well, but they are for small purchases, still they 
total well. A number of mills report a lot of esti- 
mating going on. 

The market at Kansas City is rather slow. There 
does not appear to be much inclination to duplicate 
the orders placed the early part of the year. That 
probably is due to the fact that yards have fair stocks 
and with the present outlook for fall trade are not 
in a hurry: to stock up heavily. It is probable that 
this fall will see smaller stocks than usual. Some of 
the sash and door salesmen complain of dull times. 
Prices, however, are steady and trade appears to be 
about normal. Local trade is somewhat better since 
the settlement of the builders’ strike. 

Sash and door manufacturers in the Tacoma (Wash.) 
district report no change in the market. The usual 
midsummer quietness is still on. Prices are reason- 
ably steady and the outlook is not discouraging. 

Door manufacturing in San Francisco and suburban 
plants is progressing at a fairly satisfactory rate, but 
the competition of fir doors from the Northwest still has 
a depressing effect upon pine doors in this market. 
However, there is a good eastern demand for California 
white pine doors and the season’s output will be large. 
Good eastern and foreign shipments are going forward. 

Despite the dullness that usually prevails during the 
warm months, window glass averages moved up well 
and July sales were fully up to expectations. Reports 
from different sections of the country indicate that 
demand will increase during the next sixty or ninety 
days. With an increased demand and diminishing 
stocks a firm market is assured and those having well 
assorted stocks will be in a position to ask better 
prices. If stocks are reduced further it will be im- 
possible to transact business until replenished, as the 
glass produced is required to take care of immediate 
wants. Factory reports indicate that no anxiety is 
felt regarding the blast of 1913-1914, as the outlook is 
encouraging. 





TESTS OF FIRE-KILLED FIR. 

With immense quantities of dead, fire-killed Douglas 
fir standing in the Pacifie Northwest, the Forest Service 
has undertaken to study this important timber tree, to 
determine how rapidly its deterioration was detrimental 
to its usability and strength. The result of this study 
shows that small fir timber which has been fire-killed 
deteriorates more rapidly than larger fir trees; or ex- 
pressed in figures a fire-killed Douglas fir under 3 feet 
in diameter is merchantable for from 7 to 10 years 
standing, while trees over 3 feet in diameter will retain 
their merchantability for 15 to 20 years on the stump. 

The strength tests of fire-killed fir showed that there 
was little or no depreciation in strength over that of 
green material. 








Knowledge 
Essential 
To Comparison 


To the uninformed a few 
gnarled, stunted trees, 
feathered to the ground may 
appear as a magnificent 
forest. The uninformed have 
no standard for comparison. 


Have your 


Are you familiar with forest 
growth in redwood, sugar, 
pine, western pine, fir, spruce, 
cedar, with the white pine of 
the north, the longleaf and 
shortleaf pines of the south, 
with the hardwood forests of 
all sections ? 


Possessing this knowledge 
you are qualified to compare 
values. Not possessing it 
you need the service of some- 
one who is informed to serve 
as your agent whether you 
contemplate buying or sell- 
ing. 

We learned in the great 
school of practical work, 
have studied the business 
for thirty-five years and are 
studying harder than ever 
today. 


Our corps of timber ex- 
perts is at your service. 


James D. Lacey & Co. 


TIMBER LAND FACTORS 


Chicago, Ill., 1750 McCormick Building 
Portland, Ore., 1104 Spalding Building 
Seattle, Wash., 1009 White Building 
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FINANCIAL 








WE MAKE LOANS ON TIMBER 


For the past ten years we have devoted our entire 


attention to the making of loans to the larger lum- 
ber and timber interests of the United States. Dur- 
ing this period we have so loaned over $65,000,000. 


The many years that we have specialized in this field 
have enabled us to develop a trained and experi- 
enced organization which has proved its ability to 
serve the lumber interests with a high degree of 
efficiency. 

Our services have been of extreme value to many 
of the large lumber interests of the country. We 
invite responsible lumbermen and timber owners to 
confer with us, at our offices in Chicago or San Fran- 
cisco, with respect to any plans which contemplate 
borrowing money. We shall be glad at all times to 
give lumbermen the benefit of our experience in this 
specialized branch of finance. 


CLARK L. POOLE & CO. 


Bank Floor Westminster Bldg.Cor. Dearborn and Monroe Sts. CHICAGO 
Mills Bidg., SAN FRANCISCO. 


















NA 


WE WILL LOAN 


well grouped and accessible virgin timber 
lands owned in fee in amounts of 


$200,000 to $5,000,000 


Successful lumbermen desiring to acquire 
additional tracts of timber, extend their 
mill capacity, or provide increased work- 
ing capital are invited to correspond with 
or call upon us. 


A. B. Leach & Co. 


8 S. Dearborn Street, 
CHICAGO 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
CUUAUAESIOEEUOOUUAUEOAOO VAAL! 


BOSTON 





Chicago, Illinois 
United States Depositary 


Capital - - $ 2,000,000 


Surplus and Profits 700,000 
Deposits - - 31,000,000 





WM. A. TILDEN, President 


NELSON N. LAMPERT J. FLETCHER FARRELL 
Vice-Prest. HENRY R. KENT, Vice-Prest. Vice-Prest. 
GEORGE H. WILSON CHARLES FERNALD THOMAS E. NEWCOMER 

Cashier Ass’t Cashier Ass’t Cashier 


WM, W. Le GROS, Ass’t Cashier. H. LAWTON, Mgr. Foreign Dept. 


Fort Dearborn Trust & Savings Bank 


WILLIAM A. TILDEN, Prest. CHARLES A. TILDEN, - Ass’t Cashier 
NELSON N. LAMPERT, V. Prest. E.C. GLENNY, Secy and Trust Officer 
JOHN E. SHEA, Cashier STANLEY G. MILLER, Mgr. Bond Dept 
F. A. MYREN, Mgr., Real Estate Loan Dept. 
HERBERT C, ROER, Manager Safe Deposit Vaults, 











| Safe Deposit Vaults, Monroe and Clark Streets : 
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A PROFIT — 
@PPOINTER 


Many businesses fail be- 
cause of poor accounts car- 
ried on the books. Avoid 
this loss by using our 


Red Book Service 


which will furnish you with dependabl 
on the lumber and venivediing anda. Fhe 
the services of our 

LAW AND COLLECTION DEPARTMENT. 
You can collect those accounts which fail to 
respond when they should. 


LUMBERMENS’ CREDIT ASSOCIATION 


608 S. Dearborn St. ESTABLISHED 1876 55 John St. 
CHICAGO NEW YORK CITY 





OHIO’S NEW LIEN LAW. 


New Statute Less Drastic Than Expected—Protection 
Provisions for the Owner and the Builder. 








COLUMBUS, OHIO, Aug. 5.—A mechanie’s lien law 
went into effect today and all contracts made after that 
date come under the scope of its provisions. The local 
lumbermen’s material dealers’ credit associations are 
ready with the necessary blank forms and information 
regarding the law, as is also the Builders & Traders’ 
Exchange. Those who build this fall will receive full 
information in regard to the operation of the law, as 
the organizations are preparing to send out pamphlets 
to those who take out building permits. 

The lien law is not so drastie as many people have 
been led to believe. It provides that the owner shall 
see that all bills for material and labor on his residence 











TEARING 


OFF DEFECTIVE METAL ROOFING ON A 





or building shall be paid. The owner is protected 
through the affidavits of the various contractors and ma- 
terial dealers, as the law requires. Furthermore, the 
owner is to pay not more than the contract price in any 
circumstance. The owner may require a bond of the 
contractor and may be protected in that way, although 
the contractor, in private work, may also demand a bond 
of the owner that he will pay for the work. 

If the owner pays out any money without requiring 
affidavits of the contractors and certificates of the ma 





terial dealers he does so at his own risk and may be 
compelled to pay again. If the owner has an architect, 
the architect will of course take this work off his hands. 
It will also be necessary for all contractors and supply 
dealers to keep a separate account in their books for 
each building. 

Every effort will be made by the building trades to 
keep the law in repute. Owners will be given full in- 
formation and assistance until the operation of the law 
becomes simple and natural, 





SHINGLES REPLACE METAL ROOFING. 


Wood Found to Be the Preferable Material—Conclu- 
sive Opinion of a City Official. 


TACOMA, WASH., Aug. 4.—Another point in favor of 
red cedar shingles for roofing purposes has just been 
scored by Secretary Thorpe 
Babcock, of the West Coast 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Ax: 
sociation, and he has 
clinched it with pictures of 
workmen removing the cor 
rugated roof of one of the 


} 


Tacoma fire houses, North 
13th and J Streets, to. re- 
place it with a durable 


shingle roof. 

In response to Secretary 
Babeock’s inquiry as to 
why the change to shingles 
Commissioner of Public 
Works Owen Woods under 
date of July 23 has writ 
ten him as follows: 


OFFICE OF THE COMMISSIONER 
or PUBLIC WORKS, 


TAcoMA, WASH, July 28, 1913. 
THORPE BABCOCK, 
Secretary West Coast Lum 
ber Manufacturers’ Ass‘n, 
City. 

Dear Sir—In answer to your 
communication of the 19th 
inst.. in regard to the re 
moval of the roofing on the 


fire station at North 
J Streets, I wish to 
you that this station was 
built by me in 1907, Paul 
sergfeldt, who is at the pres 
ent time in the employ of the 
building inspector, was the architect. 

The specifications called for a heavy corrugated galvan 
ized shingle. They were put on by Mr. Cizek, who was in 


sth and 
inform 
TACOMA 


FIRE HOUSE. 


business at that time. The material put into this roof was 
of the very best, but the workmanship on the roof was 
faulty and very poor. The roof leaked continually and, 
after making a careful examination of it in regard to re 
pairs, we found that it was useless to make repairs. We 
then decided to remove the roofing and put on a_ heavy 
shingle roof. We have done so and are going to have the 


shingles treated with a creosote stain. We expect 
to be entirely satisfactory for at least 15 years. 
Yours respectfully, 
OWEN Woops, 
Commissioner of Public Works 


this roof 








THE COAL TRADE 








The coal trade is always a gamble, by which is meant 
that the conditions that may prevail several months ahead 
can not be accurately foretold, even by those in the best 
position to estimate probabilities. Just now, as the 
season is opening, the subject becomes especially inter 
esting, for the distributer of coal in determining his 
present line of policy in regard to buying or storing must 
regard the conditions which he thinks will prevail several 
months hence. The thing to keep in mind is that, how 
ever may be the appearance of things at present, this 
is not only no guaranty but it does not even constitute 
a probability that matters will turn out as apparently 
foreshadowed. 

Just now a spirit of hopefulness prevails in the ship- 
ping trade, which is reflected in the boosting of prices 
all along the line. Domestie grades, especially, are com- 
ing under the dominance of this inclination to add to the 
late values of coal in cars. For the standard grades of 
Franklin County lump $1.60 mines is asked. Most 
Indiana shippers are also quoting $1.60 mines. In central}, 
Illinois and in the Cartersville district $1.50 mines is 
about the highest vet reached. These quotations have not 
yet experienced a trial by fire. They were not even uni- 
versally put into effect from the start, and the question 
of their maintenance depends mainly upon the character 
of the market as it is to develop in the near future. 

Eastern bituminous coals are similarly strongly in- 
clined, or even more so. Hocking is circularized at $1.70 
mines. Smokeless lump and egg are selling at about 
$2.50 mines, or $4.55 Chicago. Some shippers have been 
quoting up to $2.75 mines and occasionally a few ears 
reach Chicago, which are sold to escape charges, at a 
concession from $2.50. Shippers at mines have estab- 
lished quotations and in the inain will not permit any 
deviation therefrom. They are seemingly content to dis 
pense with the western order if it is not procurable at 
the figures quoted. The buying of these eastern bitumi- 
nous coals is light, lighter than is customary in August, 
for the buyers have had their doubts about the mainte- 
nance of high prices. Many of them have been willing 
to take a chance on getting the coal later, and the total 
tonnage that has been coming west since April 1 is be- 
lieved to be considerably less than for the corresponding 
period last year. ae 

The western shipper is optimistic as to the early future 


of his products, there being talk of additional advances 
to be put into effect on western coals August 15. The 
shippers, who have borne the prolonged period of low 
prices, will not hesitate to advance quotations at the 
earliest possible date. The only question is, Will the 
market stand this and subsequent advances? 

Judging by the current statements of car supply, noth- 
ing looks more unlikely than an early shortage of freight 
cars, for these statements indicate a recent increase 
rather than a decrease in the number of idle cars. How 
ever, as recently pointed out by a railroad authority, 
60,000 idle cars among 2,000,000 is only 3 percent, and a 
3 percent increase in general business might spring up 
almost any time. In other words, the margin of safety 
on the car proposition is too narrow to depend upon 
Data that give clear evidence upon the car situation do 
not appear available. The extent to which dealers have 
provided themselves with coal is another vital considera- 
tion. Some coal salesmen of wide observation report that 
dealers in some districts have their sheds well stocked up. 
More or less cheap coal has offered during the last three 
months, and it is said that whenever these offerings have 
reached an especially attractive level takers have been 
numerous. A too rapid rise in the prices of western 
coals might induce some recourse to these accumulations, 
which in turn might put hobbles on the upward flight 
of values. This week has witnessed a fairly good buying 
movement of western coals. There was something of a 
scramble to get under cover before the advance took 
effect, and some of the cars that have been moving this 
week were doubtless sold at July figures. 

Screenings are heavy, or perhaps it might be right to 
say they are steady at the recent drop of about 15 or 20 
cents a ton. At the new level there has been some good 
buying. For Springfield fine coals, 60 to 65, mines, is 
the ruling range. 

It is remarkable that in the East anthracite has fallen 
into a state of unnsual dullness. Some of the mines have 
slowed down their activities notably. The street com- 
ment is that the imposition of the State tax is respon- 
sible. In some eastern cities this tax has been passed on 
to the consumer very extensively. But shippers continue 
at variance in that regard. Buying of anthracite in the 
West is light. Representatives of some of the smaller 
producing companies are offering slight concessions. 
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WITH MILLMEN DOWN LOUISIANA WAY. 


ALEXANDRIA, LA., August 4. 
DEAR CAL: 

No, the weather down here right now is not half as bad 
as the brand you are having up there in Kansas, although 
no one in these parts is wearing a light overcoat, as is 
being done in Duluth. Still there have been nights during 
the last week which have made me wish I were at home 
in that coot east bedroom of ours; and when the regular 
citizens down here say that they require at least a sheet 
over them every night through the heated term you can 
put it down for concentrated enthusiasm over their home 
climate, or else mental delusion, as was the case with those 
transplanted Kansans over at San Antonio three years ago 
this month, who, with the mercury at 99, wore their coats 


ern idea which regards Louisiana as nothing but timber, 
sugar cane and swamp is erroneous. It does not appear 
that the tariff agitation is especially the cause for this in- 
creased corn acreage, which has in a measure supplanted 
that of sugar, but it is the knowledge that this State cam 
raise a diversity of crops just as well as many of the north- 
ern communities, and the rural population is learning at 
first hand the advantage of crop rotation, and crop variety, 
by which they can avoid staking their entire income each 
year on the one crop, sugar. 

Down at St. Landry, La., is located the Climax Lumber 
Company, also a hardwood manufacturing proposition, with 
a mill of average size and capacity for this character of 
operation. The president of this concern is W. D. Haas, 
who lives at Bunkie, about 








wet 


fourteen miles north of St. 
Landry. I drove down to the 
mill from Bunkie, passing 
through a beautiful stretch 
of plantation land. On the 
way we passed a very attract- 
ive looking home, set far 
back from the road amid 
giant live oaks and surround- 





ed by several acres of beauti- 
ful lawn. In the rear and to 
one side are the various out 
buildings. which, like the main 
house and the board fence 
that surrounds the entire es 
tablishment, were painted 
spotless white. It was a per- 
fect picture of what many a 
city man is longing for today 

a home in the country. On 
reaching the mill I was told 
that it was the summer resi 
dence of Mr. Haas and that 
practically all the land along 
——— the fourteen miles of road 


SUMMER HOME OF W. D. HAAS, PRESIDENT OF THE CLIMAX LUMBER Company, YC Which T had driven’ was 


ST. LANDRY, LA. 


and said it wasn't hot, “though of course it would be if it 
weren't for that south breeze.” 

Last time, I wrote you a line about the comforts of the 
inn at Crossett, Ark. That was a delightful place certainly, 
and is in a class by itself as to Arkansas sawmill hostel- 


ries Louisiana has the “Bentley” at this point, the ad 
vantages of which are too well known in lumberdom to 
describe further. And with the Bentley as headquarters, I 


have been taking a few side trips around here lately that 
have been interesting. The other day I went to Washing 
ton, La., where the Thistlewaite Lumber Company is manu- 
facturing hardwoods. This concern is made up of four 
brothers, after whom tke concern is named. They are John 
R.. Jess, Lamar and Lote, of whom John R. Thistlewaite 
is the active general manager for the company. These men 
came down here about five vears ago from Sheridan, Ind., 
which is twenty miles south of Indianapolis, where their 
father before them was a hardwood lumberman. They have 
a mill here that will cut about 40,000 feet of lumber a 
day, and with the timber holdings now owned by them will 
be at it for several years to come. However, if you talk to 
Mr. John very long you will find that his hobby is farm and 
plantation land rather than lumber exclusively. He likes 
to vary one with the other in occupying all of his time 
Since he has been here be and his brothers have acquired 
over 15,000 acres of well drained land, which you’ Kansas 
farmers would regard as a fair sized ranch even for grazing 
purposes. Ile is a firm believer in the future worth of this 





owned by him. 





JOHN R. THISTLEWAITE. WASHINGTON, LA. ; 
General Manager Thistlewaite Lumber Company. 


Arrived at the mill, Gen 
eral Manager J. E. Meginn 
extended the glad hand and 
showed us around the plant 
and then hitched the logging 
locomotive to one of their 
“empties” and we ran out a 
few miles into the timber to 
take a few snapshots. The 
company certainly has some 
splendid stuff in big hardwood 
logs. 

When we reached the office 
again we went through a back 
door into a small yard that 
ran along in front of a private 
cottage, the home of Mr. 
Iriedlaender, vice president of 
the concern. The first im- 
pression on stepping into this 
yard is that one has gotten 
into a zoological garden, for 
cages are on every side where 
Mr. Friedlaender keeps iis 
collection of alligators, snakes 
und other Jap pets (7%) in 


LOGS ALONG RIGHT OF WAY ON HOLDINGS OF THE CLIMAX LUMBER COMPANY. which he takes much interest 


soil, and it is safe to say that he is in on the ground floor, 
so to speak, at the prices he has paid for his land. 

You will perhaps gain a better idea of what this soil is 
worth when Lf can say authoritatively that in 1910 Louisiana 
raised but 13,000,000 bushels of corn in connection with its 
average sugar production. Since that time, however, through 
the efforts of the various agricultural magazines, railroad 
cevelopment literature and imported farmers, this corn yield 
increased to 39,000,000 bushels in 1912, and this year they 
estimate the crop at 60,000,000 and freely predict 100,000,000 
bushels next year. So you will readily see that the north- 


and pleasure. He has a herd 
of young alligators that rivals anything in number | have 
ever had the misfortune to run across. In all respect to 
Mr. I. he can have these pets without any envy from yours 
truly. 

Mr. Meginn is a real general manager, and not one of the 
swivel chair type. He keeps his fighting clothes on every 
day and if you expect to see him just figure that you may 
have to go out in the timber or up in the mill to put your 
hands on him. 

I saw several other plants here last week, but will have 
to tell you about them another time. Lest regards, Bos. 
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TIMBER LOANS 


High grade accessible stand- 
ing timber owned by estab- 
lished, going lumber com- 
panies in any amount from 


$200,000 up. 


Correspondence and Personal 
Interviews Invited. 


Devitt, Tremble & Co. 


INVESTMENT BONDS 











First National Bank Blidg., CHICAGO 














This House Engages Exclusively in 


FINANCING LUMBERMEN 


Our booklet, ‘‘ The F. A. 
Brewer & Company Plan of 
Financing Lumber and Tim- 
ber Companies’’, will be 
furnished upon _ request. 


F. A. BREWER & CO. 
TIMBER LAND BONDS 


Commercial Nat’! Bank Bldg. 
CHICAGO 


PORTLAND OFFICE, | 
405 Concord Bldg. | 


WELLS GILBERT, Representative. 


Oregon and California. 


SEATTLE OFFICE, 
1107 American Bank Bid. 
E. T. CLARK, Representative, 
Washington and British Columbia, 























Assets Realization 
Company 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS $11,000,000 
Buys short term bond 


and note issues on 
operating properties. 


Correspondence Invited 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
25 Broad St. Lafayette Bidg. 
CHICAGO 

21 First National Bank Building 

















The American- Credit 
Indemnity Company 
OF NEW YORK 


Insures Wholesale Lumbermen 
against excessive loss through 
insolvency of customers. 

The stupendous amount of an- 
nual loss by bad debts makes 
Credit Insurance necessary. 


Loss Payments to Policy Holders 
over $8,400,000.00. 


302 Broadway, Marquette Bldg., 415 Locust St., 
NEW YORK CHICAGO ST. LOUIS 
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“THE COST OF GROWING TIMBER” 
By R. S. Kellogg and E. A. Ziegler, is an exposition of facts 
and figures that will interest timber owners. Twenty-five 
cents a copy. MERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 
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LOGGING DEPARTMENT 
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Loans on 


Timber Lands 


For Long Periods of Time in 
Amounts from $100,000 up. 


We have been in the lumber business for 
over thirty years. 





We now control and operateanumberof mills. 
We have been loaning money to lumbermen 
for Many years. 








These facts make us especially fitted to know 
the wants of lumbermen, and to meet them. 


LYON, GARY & CO. 


140 South Dearborn Street 
CHICAGO 
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We inbite correspondence with 
Lumbermen wanting Loans on 
Timber Lands. 


C. H. MOORE & CO, 


New York Life Bldg., 
CHICAGO, JILL. 
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Loans on ——, 


We are in a position to make loans 
of $200,000 or over secured by first 
mortgages on high grade standing 
timber of accessibility and owned 
by lumber companies that are well 
established. We would be glad to 
get into touch with your needs. 


W.G. Souders & Co. 


BANKERS 


809 - 812 Westminster Building, 
CHICAGO 
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Monroe and Dearborn Sts., 
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We are Prepared to 
Buy Entire Issues of 


Timber Bonds 


Secured by first Mortgage on Pine or 
Hardwood Timber Lands. 


$3,000,000 


The First National Bank 
of Detroit, Michigan. 





CAPITAL 
AND 
SURPLUS 


Bond Department, Harry M. Tingle, Manager. 














| W.P. Ketcham | ,., TIMBER 

h 1014 Trust and Savings Bldg. | INVESTMENTS 
California, Oregon, Washing- 

LOS ANGELES, CAL. || ton and British Columbia. 








Read R. E. Danaher Company Ad 
Page 72. 


ECONOMY OF EMPLOYING A SAW BOSS. 

The woods sawyer is the first man who has a voice in 
determining how much lumber the millman shall get from 
his stumpage. Wastes of all kinds may take place after- 
ward, in skidding, loading, hauling to the mill, in sawing 
up and in sorting and piling. But the losses in many 
of these operations are in a large measure determined by 
the manner in which the tree is felled and ‘‘bucked’’ 
into logs. 

Lumber manufacturers and others who have under- 
taken to discover leaks in logging methods have in- 
variably found fault and room for improvement in the 
methods of the woods saw gang. Some of these faults 
have been due in a measure to the methods of employ- 
ment, for millmen differ with regard to what they con- 
sider the best arrangement or forin of contract to make 
with the saw gang in order to secure satisfactory service. 
Mueh, perhaps most, of the mistakes of the saw gang in 
cutting the logs in an uneconomical manner are due to 
inherent incompetence and incapacity or to lack of judg- 
ment in special instances. 

That man does not exist who, for example, can tell in 
advance exactly how a tree will fall. But at the same 
time no mau who has watched the woods sawyers for a 
considerable period and in considerable numbers can help 
but admire their skill and success in felling trees. Of 
course the felling of the trim, straight pines and spruces 
that have almost no crowns is simple compared with the 
felling of the wide-topped yellow poplar, for example, 
whose branches shoot off among surrounding timber to a 
distance of from 25 to 50 feet. 

If, as more frequently happens now than formerly, 
the land is only partly cut, with a view to preserving the 
younger growth for reforestation, greater care must be 
exercised in felling the trees in clear space so as not 
to crush down the trees of 10 to 25 years’ growth that 
are of the greatest value. The tiny seedlings will of 
course inevitably be destroyed by the thousands, but 
the larger saplings deserve a better fate at just the 
time when they may get a look up into the sunlight. 

Let the chopper set his notch a trifle out of place or 
iet a branch catch in a neighboring tree and the falling 
tree lands prone upon a stump, broken in two perhaps 
in such a way as to destroy a 16-foot log and disturb 
all caleulations for cutting the tree into logs. 

Given a saw gang of average intelligence, with con- 
siderable experience, and a means of stimulating the 
exercise of their best judgment, and losses attributable 
to them will be reduced to a minimum. But the manu- 
facturer who has from six to ten saw gangs working will 
always of necessity be breaking in new men. The mis- 
takes of inexperience are removable only by experience; 
but in general the efficiency of the saw gangs can be 
kept at the highest state of efficiency that is possible for 
them by the supervision of a saw boss who goes from 
gang to gang at frequent intervals. His duty is to point 
out errors that have been made at once when the logs 
are still in the woods and there is no escape from re- 
sponsibility. 

When a log or two has been hauled out of a tree any 
discussion as to the economical way of cutting it is of 
no avail. But when the entire tree lies where it fell a 
little measuring usually will show what the mistakes are 
and how they may in future be avoided. 

In going through the woods where cutting is in prog- 
ress examples of many errors similar to those suggested 
may be observed. Awhile ago in visiting a yellow pine 
woods operation with the logging superintendent ard a 
woods foreman examinations were made of hundreds of 
logs with a view of determining how many of the mis- 
takes made could have been prevented by supervision. 
In illustration a few examples may be cited. 

A fine yellow pine tree was notched to fall in a clear 





space but for some inexplicable reason it fell upon a 
44-inch stump fifteen feet from where it was notched to 
fall. Without this accident the tree would have cut 
four 16’s and one 14-foot log. But it broke where it 
struck the stump and six feet of that log was ‘‘jumped’’ 
out and wasted. This made no difference with the cut- 
ting of the other logs of the tree. 

Another tree was cut mto two 16’s, two 14’s and one 
12-foot log. Each of the 14-foot logs had a crook in it 
that would greatly reduce its value at the mill. The 
first two logs might have been cut as 12’s and 8 feet 
linear or 148 board feet left in the woods. As the logs 
were cut the loss at the mill was estimated at about 72 
feet. Of course there was extra labor and delay in cut- 
ting up the two crooks at the mill, but the loss would not 
have been very great. If the first two logs had been 
eut as 12’s, and the 8 feet jumped out the sawyer could 
have gone further up into the top and got two 12’s 
instead of a 14 and a 12. 

In another case a tree, after having made one 16, 
four 12’s and one 14-foot log, left 8 feet in the top 
14 inches in diameter. This tree might have been cut 
into two 12’s and two 16’s and that would have taken 
up the top that was in fact left. 

A forked tree 18 inches in diameter was cut into four 
14’s below and two 14’s above the fork. If the fork 
had been ‘‘jumped’’ out 4 feet to square up log on the 
big side of the fork all clear lumber would have been 
left in the woods. This would have given four 14’s and 
two 12’s instead of six 14’s. In case the logs go in as 
cut they wil! require special work and care in the trough, 
on the deck and on the carriage. This extra labor and 
time would likely more than offset the gain in timber 
made by leaving the crotch. 

All of the examples here cited were observed on an 
operation where seven saw gangs were supervised by one 
boss. The work in general was excellent and in looking 
over hundreds of logs only a very few miscuts were dis- 
covered. Constant and careful supervision doubtless will 
reduce and keep errors at a minimum. 





———— 


INTERESTING LOGGING NEWS. 


The ‘‘Clyde Special Messenger’’ is the name of an 
attractive booklet, ‘‘published whenever necessary’’ by 
the Clyde Iron Works, of Duluth, Minn. The number 
just received is devoted largely to a description of the 
new Clyde overhead cableway skidder made by that 
concern, whose slogan is ‘‘machines for every logging 
operation.’’ Numerous illustrations and statistics of 
operation present in a convincing manner the merits of 
the new machine. [ADVERTISEMENT. ] 


HEAVY LOAD ON AN AERIAL 
WIRE ROPEWAY. 


The illustration depicts a log of about 5 feet in 
diameter and 13 feet long, which is being transported 
by two four-wheel carriages over a wire rope. The log 
has a eubical contents of about 250 eubie feet and 
weighs approximately 8 tons. The aerial wire ropeway 
runs first of all with a length of 314 miles from the 
station Ilomska, which is situated in the middle of the 
forest, to Karaula, near Travnic, in Bosnia, whereby 
it overcomes a fall of about 1,500 feet. At Karaula 
the line has a point of deviation and runs with a 
length of about 214 miles and a fall of 200 feet to the 
sawmills. It serves for the conveyance of about 1,400 
cubie feet of timber per hour, which is transported in 
logs up to 50 feet long or in blocks up to 5 feet in 
diameter. The plant was erected this year and has 
been in operation for a month and a half. 




















SECTION OF LONG AERIAL ROPEWAY FOR CONVEYING LOGS IN THE FORESTS OF AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 
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CRESCENT CITY NEWS. 





Market Shows Slight Improvement—Extraordinary 
Curtailment of Yellow Pine Production Creates Un- 
stable Quotations—Car Supply Satisfactory. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA., Aug. 4.—The market seems to 
have undergone some change for the better, but the 
improvement is neither very marked nor of much ap- 
parent significance. The buying continues to be mainly 
for immediate needs, indicating a little greater building 
activity. The trend of inquiries encourages the belief 
that the buyers are thinking about fall stocks, and it 
is reported that some orders have been placed, but it 
does not appear that business in this line has developed, 
in this territory, anything like the activity reported from 
the Texas field. This comment is confined, of course, 
to the yellow pine market. Curtailment of yellow pine 
production east of the river probably is greater than was 
expected, and the mills are said to be making a strong 
fight to steady prices. By most accounts, however, quo- 
tations continue rather unstable. On the export side 
there is compiaint that shipments on consignment are 
working harm to the European market, though recent 
sales of primes at a fairly good price are reported. 

Cypress manufacturers note continued steady call for 
mixed cars, amounting in the aggregate to a seasonable 
business volume, but still running a little too heavily to 
the lower grades. Prices are firmly held. The market 
feature is improved call for cypress shingles and lath, one 
local concern reporting that it has within the last few 
days bulletined a 10-cent advance on best and economy 
shingles and on all primes except the 4-inch. The hardwood 
market continues about as it was, demand being rather 
quiet with prices fairly well held, though a little weak in 
spots, and stocks rather below than above normal. 

Car supply is rated reasonably satisfactory, and_ ship- 
ments as a rule go forward promptly. The railroad people 
are said to be giving prompt attention to complaints of de- 
lay in the filling of requisitions, and are showing a readi- 
ness to codperate in getting as much lumber tonnage as 
possible handled before the crop movement begins. In- 
terior mills on the small branch lines and feeders are said 
to be having some trouble with car supply. The branch line 
mills usually are the first to feel the approach of car short- 
age and evidently will prove no exception to the rule this 
season. 

Compromise on Timberland Assessments. 


The State equalization board’s hearing on the proposal 
to increase timberland assessments in Louisiana closed with 
arguments by Attorney W. A. Williamson, of Lake Charles, 
and Judge R. R. Reid, of Amite, against the proposition. 
Judge Reid said that in the Florida parishes, where he has 
personal knowledge of conditions, the lumber interests were 
paying their full share of taxation. He reminded the pro- 
ponents of the increase that the lumbermen pay a “conser- 
vation” tax and other special levies from the expenditure 
of which they receive little or no benefit. Referring to the 
cited timberland sales in Vernon and Beauregard parishes, 
he suggested that a reclassification of the lands in those 
parishes might prove the remedy. Incorrect classifications 
could be corrected by the assessors, or by the boards of 
review. : 

The advocates of increased assessments modified their 
proposal somewhat, after hearing the lumbermen’s side of 
the case, by suggesting the following reclassification of 
class A in yellow pine timberlands into three subdivisions : 
Class “8A,” embracing lands containing 25,000 feet stump- 
ge or upwards per acre, to be assessed at $50; class “2A,” 
20,000 feet up to 25,000 feet per acre, to be assessed at $35 ; 
class A, 14,000 feet per acre, at $25. This would leave 
the other yellow pine classes as they are. 

A number of prominent cypress manufacturers attended 
the hearing, with the idea that an advance in the assess- 
ment of cypress lands also might be demanded. As the de- 
mand did not materialize, they aid not ask to be heard. 
The equalization board at the close of the hearings took 
the matter under advisement and referred it to the commit- 
tee on timberlands. A decision may possibly be reached 
this week. 

Personal and General. 


The Tall Timber Lumber Company, of Good Pine, has 
awarded a contract for the installation of an electric light 
plant in its mill, now under construction at Good Pine. 
The plant contracted for not only will light the mill but 
in addition will furnish illumination for the sawmill town. 

The New Orleans Association of Commerce recently ad- 
dressed a suggestion to the contractors and architects of 
the new postoflice building, that Louisiana red cypress be 
used as the finishing wood. Red gum was specified for a 
part of the work, and it was later suggested that mahogany 
be substituted. The local commerce association's reception 
hall and library are finished in sugi cypress and the beauty 
of the work has drawn admiring comment from visitors. 
As cypress is_a Louisiana product, the association urges 
that it be used in the New Orleans building. 

Secretary George E. Watson, of the Southern Cypress 
Manufacturers’ Association, left last night for Chicago, 
whence he goes to Northport, Mich., to spend his vacation. 
Mrs. Watson and the children preceded him to Northport. 

W. E. Brogan, a veteran Mississippi lumberman who has 
been making his home in New Orleans for the last several 
years, is putting up a circular-rig sawmill near Poncha- 
toula, La., and will cut both yellow pine and hardwoods, 
catering largely to the New Orleans market. 





INTERIOR MISSISSIPPI NEWS. 


VicksBuRG, Miss., Aug. 4.—The lumber season is 
advancing rapidly, and the millmen in this district are 
meeting the demand which is being made for the product. 
W. H. Harris, superintendent of Houston Bros. mills, 
left last week on his vacation. The Houston mills are 
operating full time., About 7,000,000 feet of timber is 
in pond. 

The Anderson-Tully mills are operating a full force 
of men and a large stock of timber will be cut. The 
Crosby Lumber Company at Valley Park started a full 
operating force several days ago. The Bomer-Blanks 
Lumber Company at Lottie, La., and the Issaquenna 
Lumber Company, of Issaquenna, Miss., will begin opera- 
tion of their new mills on or about September 1. 

Owing to the tightness of the money market, and the 
curtailment by large buyers and wholesalers, operation 
of the smaller mills are being reduced to a large extent. 
There is not any great oversupply of dry lumber. Prices 
are firm. Oak, plain and quartered, red and white, seems 





to be in good demand. Cottonwood is off in the lower 
grades, and the demand for gum is not up to standard. 

Mr. Trippet, representing Taylor & Crate, of Buffalo, 
N. Y., is looking after contracts, and Mr. Grant, of the 
J. W. Darling Lumber Company, of Cincinnati, Ohio, is 
here on business. 





~~ 


IN NORTHWESTERN LOUISIANA. 





Important Developments in Yellow Pine Market 
Looked for—Demand Takes on Strength While Prices 
Firm Up. 


SureEveport, LA., Aug. 4.—With only one month in- 
tervening betore fall prospects for important improve- 
ment in the yellow pine market seem to exist. During 
the last two or three weeks there has been some strength- 
ening of demand and the taking on of some firmness 
regarding prices, while inquiries have steadily poured 
in from various territories, indicating that heavy buying 
is in contemplation. A number of mills, which received 
considerable business at the recent very weak prices, stopped 
this activity, declaring that the goods were worth more 
money and that they didn't propose selling out at such re- 
duced prices. ‘They are still holding for better money, and 
are confident they are going to get it, especially as heavier 
buying seems in prospect. Some of the recent orders are 
due no doubt to the renort that the crops everywhere are 
excellent and very heavy harvests are promised, which will 
mean the use of many cars that are now obtainable by lumber 
and other lines of business. A shortage still seems inevy- 
itable. The issuance of warning to the public continues. 

Fearing that the shortage may seriously interfere with 
their business, especially by indefinitely delaying shipments, 
some of the buyers are getting busy. Within the next two 
weeks many are expected to follow example, asking that 
shipments be rushed, to move before the crop shipments 
begin. 

The weather continues ideal and mills that are running 
are doing splendid work. Almost all mills are operating in 
this territory, but a number have been curtailing for several 
weeks, due to the summer dullness and a desire not to accu- 
mulate too much stock. 

Locally, yellow pine demand has been excellent all summer, 
as shown by the building inspector’s records. Last month— 
July—showed 133 permits issued representing an investment 
totaling $158,361, one-third of which was for residences. 
The July total this year exceeded that of 1912 by $78,738, 
while it surpassed June’s record of this year by $12,495. 
August is also expected to show splendid activity in the 
building line, and the fall business likewise is expected to 
be brisk. 

Recent negotiations indicate that a plant for extracting 
pine oils, turpentine and resin from stumps on cut-over yel- 
low pine lands may be established at early date in north- 
central Louisiana. The plans are with a view of having it 
located at Alexandria, La., where recently A. S. Jordy, 






representing the Pine Products Company, of New Orleans, 
conferred with a number of business men relative to the 
project, which calls for an investment of $100,000. 

If the plans that have been outlined by Secretary J. B. 
Babb, of the local chamber of commerce, in the organization’s 
industrial campaign work are materialized, Shreveport will 
secure a number of new enterprises, requiring the use of a 
great deal of timber and lumber and their products. The 
plan is for all the railway companies here to furnish the 
chamber of commerce with maps showing the available fac- 
tory site property along their tracks in and near Shreveport. 
This information will be used for answering inquiries from 
prospective capitalists and those the organization expects 
to “go after.’ The first to comply was the Texas & Pacific, 
showing 70 acres available. 





MATTERS AT MOBILE. 


MosILE, ALA., Aug. 4.—The outward movement of 
lumber and timber did not hold up during the closing 
days of July at the same ratio that it had established 
during the previous weeks of the month, so that the 
total outward movement of lumber and timber for the 
month is about 20,000,000 feet in round numbers. The 
outward movement of the week ended August 2 was 
1,649,000 feet of lumber, 1,515,000 feet of sawn timber 
and 292,000 feet of hewn timber, an aggregate of 3,- 
456,000 feet. All this lumber and timber was exported 
during the closing days of July, none being recorded for 
the two days of August included in the week. 

The big steamship Nicosian sailed yesterday with the 
first cargo for August, which included 89,072 feet of 
oak lumber, 1,400 bundles of gum staves, 12,337 feet of 
gum lumber, 868,932 feet of yellow pine lumber, 240,536 
feet of hewn timber, and 724,140 feet of sawn timber, all 
of which is destined for Liverpool. It will call at Pensa- 
cola, Fla., for additional cargo. 

The strike of machinists and iron workers that began 
here a week or two ago has extended to the dry-dock work- 
ers, and both sides are declaring that they will win, but 
at present there appears to be no immediate chance of a 
break in the deadlock. 





SOUTHWESTERN LOUISIANA LUMBER NEWS. 


Orders From the: West Coming in Better—Price-Cut- 
ting Conspicuous by Its Absence—Important Busi- 
ness Change. 


LAKE CHARLES, La., Aug. 4.—A slight improvement is 
reported this week in the yellow pine situation. Sales 
agents say that while business ‘‘is nothing to brag about, 
it isa little better than it has been for the last three 
months.’’ Orders are coming in from many of the 
western distributing centers, and operators here believe 
that the harvest months will bring with them an in- 
creased demand. All mills are holding firm for list, and 
the price-cutting feature of a rather slow market has not 
entered into the situation. Railroads are not taking 
much. There seems to be a disposition by many of the 
big roads that buy heavily from local mills to postpone 
improvements, buying only what is necessary to keep up 
repairs. .Cypress men report some improvement in their 
business, also, but the cypress market has not reached the 
low ebb which now characterizes the yellow pine market. 
Several of the mills in this section have closed tempor- 
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FOREIGN BROKERS 
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Alfred H.Clement & Co. 


1109 Hennen Bidg. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA, 

















Freight Brokers and Forwarding Agents 





Through rates quoted and through Bills of Lading to all 
parts of the world. Special facilities for handling export 
shipments, 
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LUNHAM & MOORE 


OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 


Forwarding Agents Marine Insurance 
NEW YORK, ProduceExchange 12 Great St., Helens, LONDON, ENG: 
Unexcelled facilities for negotiating ocean freight contracts and effecting 


quickest dispatch from sea e handle all classes of cargo and 
have Special Department handling Export Lumber Shipments. 











PAGE & JONES 
Ship Brokers and Steamship Agents 


Cable Address “‘PAJONES”, MOBILE. 
MOBILE, - - = -s= ALABAMA,’ 

















Timber Estimates 


We cruise timber in temperate and 
tropical lands. 
ESTIMATES, MAPS, REPORTS. 


VITALE & ROTHERY 


Forest Engincers 





Harriman National Bank Bldg., NEW YORK 








Topographical Surveys 
and Logging Maps 


Read what wassaid on this subject at the Portland Logging 
Congress. 


We are prepared to make “Topog” Maps, timber estimates 
and plans for every need. 


PLAN DEFINITELY FOR EFFICIENCY. 


CLARK, LYFORD & STERLING 


Real Estate Trust Bldg., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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! H. M. Spain 
SOUTHERN 
TIMBER ESTIMATES 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 
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Watch Your Collections. 


“Collections by Retail Lumber Dealers” is the title of a 
64-page booklet containing over forty articles on this subject 
written by representative retail lumbermen in all parts of 
the United States. These articles take up every phase of 
the handling of collections, and give the experiences, ideas 
and suggestions of dealers who have given a great deal of 
care and thought to this end of their business. This is a 
subject that should appeal to every retail lumber dealer, 
for unless collections are carefully and intelligently. handled 
profits are bound to suffer. ‘The articles first appeared in 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN and later were put in booklet 
form. An edition of 5,000 copies was exhausted shortly after 
it was issued. Another edition has just come from the 
press, and you can have one or as many copies as you desire 
at 15 cents each to:cover cost of printing, postage and 
mailing. If you haven’t a copy, better send for one today, 
as it will probably be some time before another series of 
articles of this kind appears in print. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN . 
CHICAGO 


431 South Dearborn Street, 
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‘Saw Mills For Sale 


At the close of the present sawing season we will be 
prepared to offer two (2) complete saw mill plants, in- 
cluding planing mill equipment and everything neces- 
sary for entire operation. 

One plant has saw mill equipment consisting of 
three (3) 8' Band Mills, one 42" Gang and one 6! Slab 
Resaw, together with Lath and Picket Mill machinery 
and a steam plant of 1,000 H. P. 

The other plant consists of two (2) 8’ Band Mills, 
two (2) Slab Resaws, Lath and Picket Mill machinery 
and ample steam power for the operation of same. 

These plants can be seen in operation and we invite 
correspondence from prospective mill builders. 


For further particulars, address, 


White River Lumber Co. 


MASON, WISCONSIN. 
_ 








FOR SALE 
Small Saw Mill. 


Low price for cash, or will 
consider trade for land. Mill 
capacity fifteen to twenty 
thousand a day. Mill now 
located in South. 





Address, *‘L. 66”’ 


Care, American Lumberman. 











TO THE END OF TIME 


You will 
be judged 
by your 
acts. Ifyou 
prefer not 
to be mis- 
judged 
send ina 








OUR SMART 
CARDS IN 
CASE 


Peerless 
Patent 
Book 
Form 


Card 


its smooth edges; its genuine elegance will tell the character of 
man youare, Nothing else like it. 
@Used by the men who care for appearances and who com- 
mand big pay. It ought to be used by you. ss 
@Send today for sample tab of engraved cards, and get right, 
in the card line. 


The JOHN B. WIGGINS COMPANY, 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS 
Engravers, Die Embossers, Plate Printers 
61-63 East Adams Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


OTEEL COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH. PA 


€.K. HARRIS FISHER BUILOING 
SALES AGENT CHICAGO 

















All 


Lumbermen 


MAKE THEIR 
HEADQUARTERS 


at the 


Radisson 








Three Beautiful Cafes 


With Running Water, - $1.50 per day 
With Toilet, 00 per day 





- = §2. 
With Bath and Toilet, $2.50, 3, 3.50, 4.00 


| Room Rates 





arily on account of necessary repairs, but most of them 
are operating full time. 

The general offices of the Anacoeco Lumber Company, 
of Grabow, La., and the Hurricane Creek Lumber Com 
pany, of Guy, La., will be moved to Lake Charles and the 
sales offices operated here in the future. The entire second 
floor of the Lake Charles Trust & Saving Bank Building has 
been rented and will be handsomely furnished. The offices 
will be in charge of A. G. Wachsen and E. E. Richards. 
The Anacoco Lumber Company recently completely rebuilt 
its plant at Grawbow and now has one of the most perfect 
mills in this section of the State. This mill was burned 
soon after the Grabow riot, and was formerly owned by the 
Galloway Lumber Company. The Hurricane Creek Lumber 
Company was moved from Forest Hill, La., to Guy. 

Col. S. 'T. Woodring, vice president and general manager 
of the Calcasieu Longleaf Lumber Company, has returned 
home from Baton Rouge, where he appeared before the 
State board of equalization in connection with the proposed 
raise in the assessment of the timberlands of this section of 
the State. Colonel Woodring is gratified that the detinite 
settlement of this matter will not occur until the members 
of the State board have given it more attention. 

The Pineland Naval Stores Company has recently been 
reorganized and will have its general offices in Lake Charles. 
The company expects to use pine stumps and mill waste. 





SOUTHEASTERN MISSISSIPPI NEWS. 


HATTIESBURG, Miss., Aug. 5.—There is still consider- 
able curtailment but not enough to make the supply less 
than the demand. Shed stock inquiries are more numer- 
ous, and the demand for air-dried boards and dimension 
seems to have increased. All kinds of fresh cutting orders 
are numerous but the prices are practically the same. Sills 
are still in good demand, decking is selling well and orders 
for paving blocks are numerous, 


The sawn timber market continues to show improvement 
and the operators expect a good demand from that source 
this fall. 


Cars are plentiful but the mills are loading all they ship 
as heavily as possible as it is their intention to assist the 
railroads in keeping the shortage off as long as they ean. 

<. J. Hurst, general sales manager of the J. J. Newman 
Lumber Company, this city, left last week for an extended 
trip through the north. 

The Southern Lumber & Timber Company, Hillsdale, has 
recently completed an up-to-date planing mill and is now in 
position to ship all dressed stock. 

The Poplarville Saw Mill Company, Poplarville, has just 
purchased and put in operation a two-line Clyde skidder and 
rapid loader. ‘The machines are of the latest type and the 
company expects greatly to reduce its cost of logging. 


The LFinkbine Lumber Company, Wiggins, has nearly 
fifteen miles of its new logging road completed. It is re- 
ported that this road will eventually be made into a main 
line and connect with the Louisville & Nashville between 
Bay St. Louis and New Orleans. 

The Newman Lumber Company discontinued the night 
run of its Hattiesburg plant on August 1. It was the 


company’s intention to discontinue the night run July 15, 
but on account of having a considerable amount of logs cut 
in the woods the company was compelled to run nights 
until August 1. 





SOUTHERN ARKANSAS NOTES. 


WARREN, ARK., Aug. 4.—Inquiries and orders are 
more numerous, the Jast ten days’ buying by line-yard 
concerns having been heavy, with a material increase in 
the call for lumber from car and railroad companies. 
The smaller retail dealers continue to be backward about 


buying for fall. Cars are daily growing searcer and 
mills are accepting almost any kind of equipment and 


still not receiving within 50 percent of their require- 
ments. 

Reports continue to be very encouraging, and manu- 
facturers expect more business this coming fall and 
winter than they will be able to handle. Manufacturers 
will not book very heavily at prevailing prices and thus 
be compelled to carry the orders indefinitely in the face 
of certain advances. 

Regardless of the fact that the demand has been ex- 
ceptionally light the last several months stocks are 
broken, and mixed orders hard to place. Finish stocks 
are far below normal, and badly assorted, and flooring 
stocks are depleted. This is especially true of the 
common grades of flooring, and there is also an extreme 
scarcity of Nos. 1 and 2 common ceiling and drop siding. 
Low grades are moving in good volume with a material 
increase in demand. 

Cc. G. Atkinson, assistant manager of the Freeman- 
Smith Lumber Company, of Millville, Ark., has returned 
to the mill after an absence of several days in the North 
and East. 





A MISSISSIPPI LUMBER CENTER. 


MERIDIAN, Miss., Aug. 5.—General conditions in the 
lumber market have undergone very little improvement 
during the last week, although dealers look for a better- 
ment in the near future. Prices on all grades continue 
weak, with very slack demand, Several reports of mills 
closing down in this territory have been received. Pur- 
chases of pole stock for better prices continue, the trade 
believing that this item has reached a very low level. 

New York capitalists have closed a deal with Hand 
& Jordan, of Purvis, for 6,000 acres of cut-over land. 
The land will be divided into farms and will be settled 
with German colonists. 





QUEEN CITY OF THE PLAINS. 


DENVER, CoLo., August 5.—Secretary R. D. Mundell, 
of the Colorado & Wyoming Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, reports much interest and steady gains in member- 
ship so far this year. Among the more recent applica- 
tions were W. L. Engelhart, Encampment, Wyo., and 
D. L. MeGinnis, Laird, Colo., both of whom are expected 
here during the Templar conclave next week. 

Dwight Edler is enjoying a visit from J. E. Badsky, 
of Lawrence, Kan., who will remain in Denver several 
weeks. 

J. D. Wonderly, of Centralia, Wash., was a recent 
Denver visitor. 

Frank Beers and his son, who were succeeded at 
Mitchell, Neb., by the Mitchell Producers’ Cooperative 
Association, are making an extensive tour of California. 





SOUTH ATLANTIC COAST | 











FROM THE GEORGIA CAPITAL. 


Building Figures for July—Atlanta is Permanent Ex- 
hibit Quarters—Naval Stores Company Raises Money 
to Carry on Business. 


ATLANTA, GA, Aug. 4.—Building permits for last 
month were less than half the amount of the permits 
for July of last year. The estimated value of the per 
mits issued last month was $434,943, while the building 
record for July of 1912 was $1,030,551. However, a 
permit was issued last July for one apartment house, 
which cost $450,000. This one permit, rather than gen- 
eral building, caused the great difference between the 
building record for July, 1913, and for July of last 
year. 

The top four floors of the new chamber of commerce 
building are to be used for an exhibition of Atlanta 
manufactured The manufacturers’ association 
and the chamber of commerce have agreed that a perma- 
nent exhibit can better be displayed in this building than 
in any other way. 

United States Judge Emory Speer, of the southern 
district of Georgia, on August 2 granted receivers for 
the Yaryan Naval Stores Company authority to issue 
$100,000 in receivers’ certificates for the purpose of car- 
rying on the business of this company, which has its 
plant at Brunswick, Ga., and is one of the largest in the 
State. J. S. Bailey, jr., of Toledo, and EK. W. Stetson, 
of Macon, are receivers, 

The vanguard of the Southern Merchants’ Association, 
Which will meet here this week for a two weeks’ conven- 
tion, is beginning to arrive. Manufacturers of sashes, 
and blinds are interested to extent in this 
convention. 

A committee representing the National Conservation 
Exposition, to be held in Knoxville, Tenn., during Sep 
tember and October, will meet this week with Atlanta 
manufacturers for the purpose of arranging for an At 
lanta and a Georgia exhibit. 

The Perkins Manufacturing Company, of Augusta, has 
been reorganized. 

Contracts for rebuilding the big mills of the Atlantic 


goods. 


decors some 


Coast Lumber Corporation, at Georgetown, have been 
let. The contract for the building of the mill itself will 


go to the Savannah Saw Mill Construction Company, of 
Savannah, Ga, 





SOUTHEASTERN COASTWISE TRADE. 


SAVANNAH, Ga., Aug. 4.—Except for building activi 
ties there is not a great deal doing in the limber trade, 
The midsummer quietude pervading the industry will 
probably hold until the new season opens with 
September. Many of the dealers are taking well-earned 
vacations. The 
progressive. 

The Great Eastern Lumber Company, which is building 
the largest mills in this immediate section, is preparing to 
begin active operations with the advent of the new business 
season. The equipment will all have been installed and the 
buildings completed by that time. 

While the annually recurrent talk about 
yellow pine, and its early disappearance from the market, 
is heard in some places, the larger dealers profess to be 
able to continue business for fifty vears at least with the 
supply now in sight. The Great Eastern alone is possessed 


sway 


season as a whole has been active and 


the scarcity of 


of enough standing timber to keep its mills running for 
fifty years. 

Shipments for the week have not been large. Most of 
the lumber that has gone out during the period has been 


in the nature of 
continues active. 
during the week 


ties, for which commodity 
A quantity 
to Hamburg. 


the demand still 
of fine logs was also shipped 





IN NORTHEASTERN FLORIDA. 


Larger Mill Operators Practicing Curtailment and This 
Movement Expected to Expand—Building Figures 
for July—Shipping Record. 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA., Aug. 4.—Developments of the 
last week have not been as satisfactory to manufacturers 
as they had hoped. The volume of new business has been 
lighter and prices have declined. The larger part of the 
business received by the brokers has been difficult cut- 
ting, much of it prime stock. Several of the larger 
manufacturers are reducing their output, either shutting 
down for one or two days each month or cutting down 
their running hours each day. It is believed that if 
most of the plants will similarly reduce their output. it 
will assist in overcoming the present excess production 
which is a potent factor in demoralizing the market. 

The local market has become unsettled, some framing 
sizes being $4 or $5 below prices of last fall. Of course 
when the mills can not market their smaller sizes to ad- 
vantage coastwise, they begin turning their output into this 
market regardless of the actual demand and in a short time 
the retail yards are overstocked, or are offered lumber at 
extremely low prices. 4 

The July building record shows a falling off as compared 
with 1912. Last year permits were issued for ninety-five 
structures, valued at $259,865. In July this year seventy 








D877. Plans are being drawn for erection of several large 
apartment houses and stores during August, and this month's 
record should be better. 

The shipping record for July showed up well 
feet, of which amount: 1,124,100 feet was carried to foreign 
ports. One hundred and twenty-two vessels departed with 
net tonnage of 191,459, and fourteen foreign steamships 
with net tonnage of 2 $2 tons also cleared, while the 
arrivals consisted of 132 vessels with net tonnage of 201,250 
tons and fifteen foreign vessels. This makes a total of 282 
vessels passing through the port during the month. 


43,357,100 








The planing mill of the J. C. HWalsema Manufacturing 
Company (Inc.), which was burned two months ago, has 
been rebuilt and is in operation. This concern is also 


installing sash and door 


machinery which will be operating 
by the end of the week. 


The mill and yard sites are con- 
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venient to the city, enabling the company to make quick 
deliveries. 

T. E. Patterson, for a long time in the retail department 
of the Cummer Lumber Company, has been promoted to the 
position of retail sales manager, vice Hl. A. Clark, resigned. 

G. DD. Gay, who for the last two years has represented 
the Kk. G. Phinney Company on the Gulf coast, with head- 
quarters at Mobile, has returned to Jacksonville. 





OLD DOMINION LUMBER NEWS. 

NoRFOLK, VA., Aug. 4.—Sales agencies and manufac- 
turers of North Carolina pine continue to take a much 
needed rest throughout the extremely hot weather, and 
while this vacation has been enforced on many and is 
not to their liking it is to be hoped that conditions will 
so adjust themselves by the lst of September as to give 
toth ends of the business all they can uttend to. The 
demand continues sluggish, although stocks carried by yards 
at consuming centers are being more and more depleted. The 
disposition by buyers is one of waiting, with the expecta- 
tion that the market prices will go still lower. They do not 
seem to be giving serious consideration to the views ex 
pressed generally that the business foundations of the 
country are prosperous and that the fall will develop a strong 
revival of trade in all lines, lumber coming in for its share 
of the improvement. 

Already the dark clouds of an approaching car shortage 
are appearing. In addition, the curtailment of outputs at 
the mills is still going on and will be increased or decreased 
as the conditions justify it. The price situation as a whole 
stands up well, only occasional sales being noted at con- 
cessions. The better grades of lumber, while moving freely, 
have been affected somewhat in prices by the easing off in 
low-grade lumber, but not to any great extent. There is 
noticeable a wider range in quotations on both rough and 
dressed North Carolina pine. One feature that has helped 
the market out has been the decrease in the number of 
transit shipments of both air-dried and kiln-dried material. 
The box people still seem to be enjoying a very good business 
but their attitude is the same as others— waiting for a lower 
market before buying to any extent. 











FROM THE MARYLAND METROPOLIS. 
BALTIMORE, Mp., Aug. 5.—Current report is that the 
Continental Can Company, of which Thomas Cranwell, 
of Syracuse, is president, contemplates making its own 
box shooks and boxes because of the belief that it can 
turn out these articles at less than the prices charged 


by the regular manufacturers. President Cranwell is 
given as authority for the statement that the company 
has this step in view. The reported intention of the com- 
pany is to acquire North Carolina pine timber or other stump 
age suitable for the purpose, and to erect factories and en- 
gage in active operations. Whether large users of shooks and 
boxes can manufacture these products more cheaply them- 
selves than they can be contracted for may be regarded as an 
open question. One of the biggest consumers of shooks is 
unquestionably the Standard Oil Company, and it has pre- 
sumably worked out the problem as well-as any corporation 
can. The Standard Oil Company has been, in fact, credited 
at different times with extensive purchases of North Carolina 
pine; nevertheless, the company places large contracts for 
box shooks every year, keeping a number of factories owned 
and operated by other concerns in steady operation. Pre- 
sumably, if there was no advantage in contracting with box 
manufacturing concerns, the Standard Oil Company, as one 
of the most important of customers, would discontinue this 
method of doing business and go into the manufacture of 
shooks on its own account. A newcomer in the field is likely 
to encounter serious difficulties when it comes to the acquisi- 
tion of shortleaf pine stumpage, the price having advanced so 
rapidly in late years that the cost of: box shooks is materially 
increased. It is likely to be very difficult for anyone to 
obtain expansive areas of timber at figures which will enable 
him to compete with the established manufacturers of shooks, 
who have seen to it that they were plentifully supplied with 
the,raw material for years to come. 
Personal and General. 


Robert McLean, a well known hardwood exporter, who went 
into bankruptcy several months ago and who had the added 
misfortune shortly afterward of losing his wife by death, is 
back from Scotland, where he went to attend the funeral and 
look after other personal matters. He expects to get 
back into business before long. At the present time he does 
not regard conditions abroad as propitious for the shipment 
of stocks. Mr. McLean brought his children to Baltimore 
with him. 

W. F. Webr, president of Wehr & Edwards (Inc.), whole- 
sale North Carolina pine men, with offices in the Knicker- 
bocker Building, has gone to Ocean City, Md., to spend a 
vacation of several weeks. He is accompanied by his family. 

William M. Burgan, another yellow pine man, with offices 
in the Continental Building. is back after a stay at Asbury 
Park, where he sought recreation and stored up energy for 
next fall's business. 

One of the lumbermen away on vacation trips is Daniel 
MacLea, of the Eisenhauer-MacLea Company. Mr. MacLea has 
gone to Ocean Grove, N. J., and will take it easy for several 
weeks, while his partner, G. W, Eisenhauer, goes to and from 
Blue Ridge Summit, in the Blue Ridge mountains, finding the 
change beneficial. 
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AN EAST TEXAS LUMBER CENTER. 


Active Car Shortage Affects Buying—Big Crops Presage 
Better Values—Railroad and Export Trade Light— 
New Enterprises in Prospect. 

Houston, Tex., Aug. 4.-—Manufacturers are already 
contending with a car shortage that is giving much 
trouble. It has swooped down on the mills earlier this 
year than ever before and as it has become serious at 
this early date shippers of lumber apparently are going 
to have a strenuous time during the fall in securing 
anything like adequate transportation facilities for 
taking care of their trade. A slackening in the call for 
yard stock has naturally followed the big rush of buying 
of the last fortnight, when the greater number of line- 
yard buyers placed requisitions for their fall require- 
ments and many of the mills loaded up with all the 
business they care to undertake in the face of the 
certain car shortage. The bulk of the buying for some 
time will likely be done by the smaller yards. Manu- 
facturers report order files well filled and a number 
that they have practically withdrawn from the market 
and will devote their attention to dispatching as rap- 
idly as possible material sold and on future orders de- 
manding a sharp advance over the prices at which 
recent orders were taken. 


Big Crops and Their Price Influence. 


July recorded the lightest rainfall in Texas in many 
years, and had it not been that the ground was in 
excellent condition from the earlier rainfall there 
would have been a tremendous shrinkage in crops, espe- 
cially in corn. But just as many farmers were begin- 
ning to despair of saving their crops and everything 
was withering in the fields bountiful rains came and 
the first days of August have seen refreshing rains in 
many sections where moisture was badly needed, and 
the crop outlook is still the most encouraging in many 
years. Conservative estimates from men well equipped 
for sizing up the situation continue to place the Texas 
cotton crop in excess of 5,000,000 bales, while exports 
of wheat through Galveston continue to break all rec- 
ords for this season. With this immense crop move- 
ment in sight, the certainty of car shortage, and the 
fact that many mills in the Texas-Louisiana yellow 
pine district are curtailing their output there would 
seem to be good reason for predicting a substantial 
advance in market values at an early date and the 
placing of the lumber trade on a higher plane than it 
has occupied for some time. However, this is purely 
speculative, for, with the exception of mills that have 
sold up and practically withdrawn from the market, 
the lumber sold now is still resting on the low price 
level attained some weeks ago. Eight dollar dimen- 
sion is about the ruling price, with some orders being 
taken at even less, where buyers are insistent for a 
lower price and the manufacturer has fair supply of 
stock on hand. 

Railroad Demand. 


Demand for railroad material is practically nil. In 
fact, special cutting of all kinds is rather slack, judg- 
ing by replies made by the sales agent of one of the 
largest manufacturing concerns in this territory to 
several queries. Asked as to the demand for railroad, 
for export, for coastwise and fer car shop material, he 
replied, ‘*No demand at all.’’ Another sales agent, 


when asked about the demand for railroad material, 
replied: ‘‘There is no demand. I sold one car today, 
the first for some time.’’ The Missouri, Kansas & 
Texas Railway has planned an elaborate program of 
extensions «und improvements in the State, among the 
most ambitious being the connecting up of the ‘‘or- 
phan’? branch between Trinity and Colmesneil and 
making it an important link in a line from Waco to 
deep water at Beaumont, but since the recent filing of 
suits by the attorney general of Texas against that 
road for penalties amounting to $105,000,000 and for- 
feiture of its charter for alleged violations of the 
State laws, President Schaff, of that road, has an- 
nounced that all plans looking to extensions and bet- 
terments will be held up and nothing will be done in 
that direction until these suits are settled. No rail- 
road schedules of any importance are out for quota- 
tions and everything in that line seems to be marking 
time, awaiting action of Congress on the tariff and the 
currency bills and a return to normal conditions in the 
financial centers of the East. 
Export Trade and Manufacturing. 

Demand for export material is still very light, though 
it is expected that this trade will soon begin to show 
signs of new life. The only order of special impor- 
tance placed in Houston recently was for 27% eubie 
average sawn timber, which was sold at $18, this being 
considered by the manufacturer an unsatisfactory 
price, though better than that obtained by another 
manufacturer recently, who sold 30 cubie average tim- 
ber for $17.25. The Enterprise Lumber Company, of 
Alexandria, La., is reported to have closed a contract 
for the entire cut of primes for the current fiscal year 
at.an average of $37.50, the contract being made with 
H. Curjel & Co., of Mobile, through R. W. Deshon, 
manager of the Texas branch at Beaumont. The same 
report states that the cut of other mills in the vicinity 
of Alexandria has been contracted for by the same 
company at the same price. This is considerably above 
the present market and indicates that the exporters 
have great faith in what the future has in store for 
that trade. Exporters who have recently visited Hous- 
ton expect that a good demand for export material will 
soon develop, but none of them has been willing to 
concede that prices will again reach the high point that 
prevailed during the early part of the present year. 
A new exporter has come into the Texas-Louisiana field, 
establishing headquarters at Lake Charles, La. R. H. 
Dunbar is reported to have opened offices in that city, 
preparatory to entering largely into the export lumber 
trade immediately following the completion of the 
stretch of the intercoastal canal between the Calcasieu 
and Sabine Rivers, for which the contract has already 
been awarded by the United States Government, and 
which waterway will be the means of largely increas- 
ing the export trade of the Louisiana mills. Lake 
Charles is admirably situated for handling export lum- 
ber, the mills there having abundant room in Caleasieu 
River and Lake for the storage of timber. Heretofore 
all export material had to be shipped by rail to Port 
Arthur or Sabine Pass at heavy expense to reach the 
ships, or had to be towed down the river, through Cal- 
casieu Pass and across the Gulf to Sabine Pass, a dan- 
gerous and expensive undertaking seldom attempted. 
With the completion of the intercoastal canal, export 
timber cut at Lake Charles can be towed through this 
canal to ocean-going vessels loading at Orange or Port 
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WE SPECIALIZE in mixed cars for the yard trade, 
and can ship rough or dressed 


White Pine, Soft Yellow Poplar 


bevel and drop siding and mouldings together with 
, OAK FLOORING all in same car. 


Address all correspondence to — ELLIJAY, GEORGIA. 
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Dyal-Upchurch Building, 
JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 


Dressed Yellow Pine and Cypress 
and Shingles 























Our mills produce and we market 
as much 


Genuine 
Louisiana 


Red Cypress 


as all other concerns combined. 


250,000,000 FEET 


constantly in stock. Thousands of satisfied 
customers appreciate the advantage access 
to such large stocks gives them. Why not 
come to headquarters and get the best ? 


Shipment by Rail or Sea. 


Louisiana Red Cypress Co. 


FRANK N. SNELL, 
Sec’y. and Gen’l. Manager. 





Hibernia Bldg. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Cable Address, ‘‘Red Cypress” 














E. A. Mercadal | White and Red Oak, 


Audubon Bldg., Ash, Red Gum, 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
MILL:—PALMETTO, LA. Cypress and Elm. 
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WOODSMEN’S MANUAL The Manual for Northern 
Woodsmen, by Austin Cary, 
contains 250 pages of useful information on land surveying, 
map making, log measurement, estimating standing timber, 
log-arithmic and many other tables. 





Canvas bound, $2.00 postpaid. 
American Lumberman, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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For 
Quick 
Shipment 


seco sess 


We have at our Southern mill 
available for export via New 
Orleans a good stock of 


: 4-4 1& 2’s 


Red Gum 


and 4-4 1 & 2’s 


hite Oak 


Our prices on the above 
stock will interest you. 


West Virginia 
Timber Company, 


General Offices: 


Charleston Nat. Bank Bld., Charleston, W.Va. 











Massee & Felton Lumber Company 
HARDWOOD LUMBER 


MANUFACTURERS 
Mills and Office, MACON, GA. 


Shipping Dry Stock List Aug. Ist. 


3-4—I1st & 2nd SapGum, ” 96,000 4-4—1st&2dQuar.RedGum. 99,000 
4-4—I1st & 2nd Sap Gum, 127,000 $-4—1st&2d PlainRedGum, 174,000 
5-4—Ist & 2ndSapGum, €6,000 | 4-4—1st & 2nd Fig. Gum, 26,000 
6-4—Ist & 2nd SapGum, 101,000 | 9.4 i16¢ @ ond Red Gum, 20,000 
8-4—I1st & 2nd SapGum, 40,000 


4-4—No.1Com.P1.RedGum 124,000 
8-4—No.1Com.P1.RedGum, 21,000 
5-4—I1st & 2nd P1].Red Gum, 14,000 
4-4—Log Run TupeloGum, 85,000 
6-4—Log Run Black Gum, 35,000 


3-4—No.1 Com. Sap Gum, 22,000 
4+-4—No.1 Com. Sap Gum, 330,000 
5-4—No.1 Com. Sap Gum, 21,000 
8-4—No.1 Com. 26.000 


4-4—No.2 Com. Sap Gum, 126,000 


Sap Gum, 


5-4—No.2 Com. Sap Gum, 12,000 | 8-+—Log Run Hickory, — 40,000 
4-4—No.1Com.Quar.Gum, 71,000 +118 Run Maple, . 10,000 
4-4—No.1 Com. Fig. Gum, 25,000 | 4-4+—No.1Com. Oak, . 40,000 

4-4—No.2 Com. Oak, . 17,000 


4-4—Gum Strips 3’’ to 5”’ 
practically clear, 





15,000 5-4—No. 1 Com. & Btr.Oak, 19,000 


Ready for Prompt Shipment now, stock all 90 days and over 
dry, some of it 6 to 8 months dry. 











2 2S 
ve TIMBER ‘ "s plentiful in 


ARKANSAS 


Here is a list of the many different kinds there: 





Yellow Pine Red Gum Tupelo Gum 
Cypress Poplar sh 
White Oak Western Catalpa Cottonwood 
Post Oak Sycamore Locust 
Hicko Beech Maple 
Red Cedar Birch Wild Cherry 
Black Walnut Hackberry 
Best Reached by the 
IRON MOUNTAIN ROUTE 
Write to C. L. STONE, 


Passenger-Traffic Manager, MISSOURI 





503 Missouri-Pacific Building, 
ST. LOUIS, MO., 
for copy of “‘The Forest Resources of 
Arkansas,”’ by S. J. Record, of the 
Yale School of Forestry faculty. 


PACIFIC 
IRON 
MOUNTAIN 











Arthur, at small cost and with absolutely no danger 
of loss. This inland waterway will prove a boon to 
shippers of export lumber from Louisiana mills con- 
tiguous to the canal and will largely increase the total 
of export lumber tonnage going out of the port of 
Sabine. 

A Notable New Enterprise. 

The Ragley & Bucley Lumber Company interests 
have recently consummated another big timber deal 
that will cause the building of another modern saw- 
mill in Louisiana and add largely to the capacity of 
the Bucley company as a selling organization. W. G. 
Ragley, of Ragley, Tex.; John C. Saner, of Dallas; 
R. H. Fullerton, of St. Louis, and Martin J. Ragley, of 
Yelgar, La., are the principals in this new deal, they 
having purchased about 150,000,000 feet of longleaf 
yellow pine timber in the new parishes of Beauregard 
and Allen in Louisiana, the timber being sold by the 
Gulf Lumber Company. The new owners of this timber 
purpose to erect a mill at De Ridder, La., with capacity 
of 75,000 feet daily, for manufacturing the timber, 
this mill to be of ‘strictly modern construction and 
equipment. While no definite announcement has been 
made to that effect, it is understood that the output 
of the new mill will be sold through the Bucley Lum- 
ber Company, of which M. J. Ragley is the head, and 
which is now handling the output of the mill at Yelgar, 
and the R. A. Myer Lumber Company’s plant at Honey 
Island. John C, Saner is a retired lumber capitalist of 
Dallas; W. G. Ragiey is a retired lumberman of Ragley, 
and Martin J. Ragley is his son. R. H. Fullerton is 
prominently identified with the Gulf Lumber Company 
and the Chicago Lumber & Coal Company. 

Yellow Pine Selling Agency Proposed. 

George M. Coale, formerly sales manager for the 
Continental Lumber Company and who recently re- 
turned to Texas after a brief stay in Chicago as a 
member of the Baird-Coale Lumber Company, is nego- 
tiating a deal looking to the formation of a big lum- 
ber selling agency to handle the output of a number 
of large yellow pine mills in Louisiana and possibly 
some Texas mills, Several meetings have been held in 
Alexandria, La., preliminary to final organization. Mr. 
Coale returned to Houston a day or two ago, after 
spending some time negotiating with the Louisiana 
mills, and stated that he had not yet closed the deal, 
the last meeting at Alexandria, August 2, having failed 
to consummate the organization, though he is hopeful 
of putting the deal through in a short time. Mr. Coale 
is to be the active head of the selling organization 
and some of the most prominent manufacturers in north 
Louisiana have expressed themselves as heartily in 
favor of the organization, believing that it will result 
beneficially to the lumber manufacturing trade. 

General and Personal. 


It is announced that the Big Tree Lumber Company, of 
Houston, has the exclusive representation in this territory 
ot the W. M. Cady Lumber Company, of McNary. La., and 
will sell the product of the magnificent new mill of that 
company in Houston territory. E. K. Dillingham, president 
of the Big Tree company, is considered one of the shrewdest 
and most capable lumbermen in this section. 

The sales department of the Kirby Lumber Company has 
recently added a new line of endeavor, with a competent 
man in charge of this particular work—R. C. Biddle, whose 
special duty it is to seek new territory and entirely new 
business for the company outside of the regular beaten 
paths that are looked after by the regular sales force. 
Mr. Biddle was formerly located in St. Louis, where he has 
been engaged in the hardwood business, and he comes to 
the Kirby company as a specialist in intensive salesmanship 
and will seek to increase the trade territory for Kirby Lum- 
ber Company products. 

At Village Creek, a short distance from Beaumont, a mill 
is being erected by the Village Mills Company, which owns 
2,500 acres of pine lands in that vicinity. The new mill 
will be of small capacity, but will be up-to-date in every 
particular, representing an outlay of $10,000. Thomas J. 
Baten, of Beaumont, J. B. Hooks and W. J. Bracken, of 
Kountze, are the principal stockholders in the new concern. 

J. H. Austin, southern sales manager of the W. R. Picker- 
ing Lumber Company, with headquarters at Dallas, recently 
sent out notices to the trade advising that Otis W. De Hay, 
formerly with the company, has again entered its employ 
as traveling salesman in central Texas territory, with head- 
quarters at Waco. Mr. De Hay formerly had this territory 
and is returning to his old stamping ground. Mr. Austin 
is organizing a splendid sales force under his direction at 
Dallas and expects to make a strong bid for the yard stock 
trade of Texas and Oklahoma. T. Preston Haley recently 
went from the Houston office of the Central Coal & Coke 
Company to join the Pickering Lumber Company’s sales 
force, working out of Dallas. Mr. Austin expects to have 
his sales organization in splendid shape by the time the 
new mill being erected by the company at Haslem is com- 
pleted and ready to supply the southwestern trade. 

J. M. Rockwell, executive head of Rockwell Bros. & Co., 
large line yard dealers of Texas, with headquarters in Hous- 
ton, accompanied by his family left a few days ago for an 
extensive visit to the West Coast. His family will spend 
the time in California, and Mr. Rockwell will go on to 
Portland, Ore., where he has large timber interests. J. M. 
West, president of the South Texas Lumber Company,, and 

M. Farrar, vice president and general manager of that 
company, with their families, will also go to Portland for an 
extended visit. Messrs. West, Farrar and Rockwell own 
immense timber holdings in Oregon and they will combine 
business with pleasure on this vacation trip, looking after 
their extensive interests while in the West. 

T. B. Wessendorff, the well known lumberman of Rich- 
mont, Texas, and a director in the Lumbermen’s Association 
of Texas, was recently elected mayor of his town for the 
third term. Richmond has recently adopted the commission 
form of government, but the people have insisted on Mr. 
a remaining as the executive head of the city 
affairs. 

H. J. Lutcher Stark, treasurer of the Lutcher & Moore 
Lumber Company, of Orange, was in Houston last week. 
Mr. Stark’s father, W. H. Stark, president of the Lutcher 
& Moore Lumber Company, is traveling in Europe, making 
an extensive automobile tour of the continent. The younger 
Mr. Stark is taking an active part in the management of 
the affairs of the company. 

B. R. Hardin, president and general manager of the 
Hardin Lumber Company, of Houston, with his family, is 
spending some time in the East and was in New York City 
last week. 

Charles S. Haggarty, manager of the southern branch 
of the E. C. Atkins & Co. at New Orleans, was a Houston 
visitor last week. Mr. Haggarty states that while most 
people are crying about dull times his house broke all prev- 
ious records in July, the sales for that month exceeding any 
previous July since the establishment of the southern 
branch. 






John Adams, manager for the Temple Lumber Company 
at Pineland, Tex., was a recent Houston visitor. He reports 
the mill still running on double time in order to save as 
much as possible of the timber blown down in a recent hurri- 
cane, but says the night run will be discontinued as soon as 
this timber is cleared up. 

E. E. Sykes, of New Orleans, secretary and sales manager 
for the Southern Sawmill Company and the Avoyelles 
Cypress Company, was a recent visitor in Houston. Mr. 
Sykes stated that his company is not catering largely to the 
cypress trade in Texas and his visit was for the purpose 
of stimulating this trade. 

The hardwood mill recently erected near Palestine, Tex., 
by A. von Ree has begun operations after several vexatious 
delays. Mr. von Ree makes his home in Palestine, but will 
give his personal attention to the management of his hard- 
wood mill. 

G. B. Fosque, manager of the Weldon Lumber Company, 
operating a retail yard at Weldon, Texas, was a_ recent 
Houston visitor. He reported business good at Weldon, with 
excellent prospects for a big fall trade. 





FROM THE SABINE RIVER MILLS. 

ORANGE, TEX., Aug. 5.—Prices are still on a low level, 
and the approaching car shortage is cause for additional 
worry. One of the mills in this section boasts of having 
sold lumber at an average price of $16.50 a thousand in 
July. One sales manager who heard this remark said: 
‘*We beat that 50 cents last month.’’ Mills are operat- 
ing steadily. The Miller-Link Lumber Company’s plant 
continues to run day and night. 

The Luteher & Moore Lumber Company’s lower mill 
started last Thursday, having been down for two or three 
weeks while new machinery was installed that will increase 
the capactty by about 15,000 feet daily. The Orange Box 


Manufacturing Company is installing a brick steaming 
plant to take care of additional business. 

Information has just been given out here to the effect 
that another floating dry dock will be constructed in 


Orange, at a cost of about $100,000. 

L. Miller, president of the Miller-Link Lumber Company, 
has gone to Buffalo, on a special business errand. Dr. E. 
W. Brown, vice president of the Lutcher & Moore Lumber 
Company, accompanied by his family, has gone to Chicago 
and will visit other points in the North in the course of 
his vacation. W. W. Wallace, sales manager for the Walker 
County Lumber Company, at Elmina, spent a few days of 
his vacation last week with relatives and friends in Orange. 
F. H. Farwell, general manager of the Lutcher & Moore 
Lumber Company, has gone to Colorado to spend his vaca- 
tion on a ranch. 


GOVERNMENT TIMBER TRANSFERS. 

FLAGSTAFF, ARIZ., Aug. 4.—The Saginaw & Manistee 
Lumber Company, of Flagstaff, which recently bought 
from the Federal Government 24,300,000 feet of green 
and dead pine and fir timber on the Tusayan forest 
reserve in Arizona, will ereet mills and establish facili- 
ties for handling the product. It is stated that the ship- 
ping point will be Williams, which is accessible to the 
scene of proposed operations. The terms of the contract 
require that the timber shall be cut by December 31, 
1915. The price is $2.50 a thousand feet. The com- 
pany owns other timber in that section which it will 
utilize. The La Moine Lumber & Trading Company has 
bought from the Federal Government 28,300,000 feet of 
timber on the Shasta National Forest. It will also erect 
mills, 








IN THE MIDDLE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY. 


Yellow Pine Demand Not as Strong as It Should Be 
in the Face of the Impending Car Shortage. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Aug. 5.—A fairly good demand for 
yellow pine continues, but not as much as should be 
with a car shortage in sight. The country yards are 
coming in with orders in fair proportions; much better 
than they have done for some time. The railroads, car 
shops and factories are doing a seasonable amount of buy- 
ing. Prices are firmer on the leading items and are sea- 
sonably steady on the others. Some slight concessions are 
reported as being made but it is not thought that they will 
remain in effect very long. 

July reports show 420 permits were issued in St. Louis 
for new buildings to cost $742,066 and 349 permits were 
issued for alterations to cost $303,664. There were 769 
permits in July, 1913, as compared with 936 in July, 1912, 
and operations of $1,045,730 as compared with $1,724,665. 

During July receipts of lumber by rail at St. Louis, as 
reported by the Merchants’ Exchange, were 16,371 cars. 
In July, 1912, the receipts were 16,023 cars, showing a gain 
in July this year of 348 cars. Shipments of lumber by rail 
last month were 12,655 cars. A year ago, the shipments 
were 12,666 cars, a decrease this year of 11 cars. 

George T. Mickle, president of the George T. Mickle Lum- 
ber Company, Chicago, is in the city today, visiting the 
offices of the Big Four Lumber Company. 

Charles M. McDaris, vice president of the Big Four Lum- 
ber Company, left Monday night on a selling trip for Chi- 
cago, Toledo and Dayton and from there will go east, re- 
turning in about two weeks. 

The buffet luncheon given to the members of the Lum- 
bermen’s Club of St. Louis at the rooms of the club in the 
Wright Building was so successful and so thoroughly en- 
joyed, that another one will be given on August 12, be- 
tween the hours of 12 and 2 o'clock. President Whitmarsh, 
Secretary Pier, and the entertainment committee of the 
club promise an even better time at the coming luncheon. 

George R. Hogg, president of the Hogg-Harris Lumber 
Company, reports a much better business this week than 
last. Inquiries are coming in ‘ee! and he believes there 
will be a decided improvement before long, as stocks in 
the line yards are low and need. replenishing badly. 

R. B. Bearden, local representative of the Long-Bell Lum- 
ber Company, — the company is having a. fairly good 
eall for yellow pine sufficient to give encouragement as to 
the future. 

G. P. Shehan, sales manager of the Berthold-Jennings 
Lumber Company, has returned from his vacation. He 
says inquiries are heavy and indicate that some good buy- 
ing will be done in the near future. 


An Opinion on the Car Situation. 


Cc. G. Schilling, sales manager of the W. T. Ferguson 
Lumber Company, is frank in his expression about the mar- 
ket. Said he: “For some time the yellow pine factors, 
such as this company, have been preaching about car short- 
age, advising the retail trade to replenish their stocks. 
The shortage predicted has now arrived and will increase in 
size rapidly. At two of our Louisiana mills, we have found 
it impossible to get cars for the last four or five days. The 
records of the American Car Service Association indicate 
that there are much less than one-half as many idle freight 
cars now, than last year at this time, and there is no good 
reason, to my mind, to believe that there won't be as large 
a movement of freight this year as last. Crops, according 
to good authorities, are to equal in volume the record of 
1912. Fundamental business conditions are good and there 
is no indication that there will be any marked money 
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stringency. It is my aiien: that during the next three 
weeks the wise buyers will secure all the yellow pine stocks 
they can, as it looks inevitable that the distressing condi- 
tion which prevailed last year, owing to shortage of equip- 
ment to move lumber, will not be comparable with the situa- 
tion which will shortly prevail.” 

Thomas EK. Youngblood, of the Payson-Smith Lumber 
Company, who is in the South on a buying trip, is expected 
back next week and, after a stay of a day or two in the 
city, will leave for the home office of the company in 
Minneapolis, Minn. f 





IN THE MISSOURI-KANSAS DISTRICT. 


Look for No Further Recession in Southern Pine— 


Prices Show Tendency to Steady—Shingles Are Ad- 

vancing. 

Kansas City, Mo., Aug. 5.—All the woods held their 
own in price the last week and it looks as if the general 
prediction that August 1 would see the lowest prices 
had been substantiated. It has been about two weeks 
now since southern pine receded and dealers are of the 
opinion that there will be no further recession. Other 
prices show a tendency to steady also. The demand, 
however, has not shown any increase and that fact is 
causing some uneasiness. Shingles are the only item 
to show a distinct advance in price. Extra stars are 5 
cents higher than they were a week ago. 

Very hot and dry weather continues in Kansas and 
Missouri. The corn has received further setbacks in 
these States and in Nebraska and Oklahoma as well. The 
result is that the fall country trade is not expected to be 
so strong as usual in this territory. Yard men report busi- 
ness slow and se no prospect of a heavy business. Some 
farmers, however, are taking advantage of their opportunity 
to build at an unusually low cost. With little corn to 
harvest they will have more time to look after building and 
at the same time labor will be cheaper. Coupled with that 
is the low price of lumber. Everything considered fall will 
be an unusually favorable time for building and some of 
the farmers in the prosperous communities realize it and 
are making the most of it. 

City trade is showing more life since the settlement of 
the building trades lockout a week ago. The insurance 
row, however, still is hanging fire and is causing a slow- 
ness that undoubtedly will disappear with the settlement 


which is drawing nearer. Unless peace terms are made 
with the 1238 big fire companies before that date the State 
purposes to begin hearings on its ouster suit against the 
companies August 10. It is now believed, however, that 
the hearings will be held. 

Governor George Hodges, the lumberman executive of 
Kansas, is not going to be outdone by Missouri's governor in 
the matter of good road work. He has asked Governor Major 
to allow him to work on Missouri’s roads August 20 and 
21, the Missouri good road days proclaimed by the governor. 
Governor Major accepted the offer and the governors will 
work side by side on the highways of Cole County those 
two days. 

Thor Sanborn, of the Gray’s Harbor Commercial Com- 
pany, returned Saturday from Chicago, Cincinnati and the 
Middle East. T. Gunter, president of the Glen Lumber 
Company, who has been spending several weeks in Colorado 
Springs, returned the first of this week. M. R. Smith. 
president of the M. R. Smith Shingle Company, has gone 
with his family to Hackensack, Minn., for several weeks’ 
stay. L. B. Moses, sales manager of the Kettle River Lum- 
ber Company, of Minneapolis, Minn., spent a couple of days 
this week in Kansas City. Walter Robison, general sales 
agent of the W. R. Pickering Lumber Company, and Mrs. 
Robison have gone on a two weeks’ fishing and hunting 
trip to the headwaters of the Rio Grande in southwestern 
Colorado. O. E. Renfro, of the Byrne-Renfro Lumber Com- 
pany, is back from Dorset, Minn., with his family. Mr. 
Renfro spent a month fishing and brought back some won- 
drous tales of his catches. L. V. Graham, Kansas City 
manager of the Chicago Lumber and Coal Company, spent 
several days last week in northern Kansas. He reports 
heavy damage to the corn and feed by drouth, but says 
farmers are not showing as much discouragement as might 
be expected. Many of them are preparing to build- this 
coming fall, thus taking advantage of a dull season. y 
A. Pickering, vice president and general manager of the 
W. R. Pickering Lumber Company, returned from Texas 
this week. He visited the Texas mills on his way home 
from California where he spent several weeks. He reports 
conditions more favorable in Texas than in this territory. 
Robert Oliver, representative of the Fort Smith Lumber 
Company, and his bride, formerly Miss Gussie Allen, re- 
turned last week from their honeymoon trip on the Great 
Lakes. LL. E. Barbour, of the Barbour Lumber Company, 
drove in from Wellington, Kans., in his motor car last 
week and went on to Excelsior Springs, Mo. He will re- 
turn to Wellington by way of Concordia, Kans. George T. 
Mickle, of the G. T. Mickle Lumber Company, was a Kansas 
City visitor this week. F. Bolman, of Leavenworth, 
Kans., and Mr. West, of the Emporia Lumber Company, 
Emporia, Kans., called at Kansas City lumber offices this 
week. 
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WITH THE MEMPHIS TRADE. 


Available Supply of Gum Becoming Restricted—Lum- 
bermen to Oppose Charge for Tariff Sheets Furnished 
by Railroads. 

MEMPHIS, TENN., Aug. 5.—P. J. Walsh, representing 
the Kuntz Company, of Chaffee, Mo., was here looking 
for a supply of gum lumber with which to meet the 
requirements of the plant of his concern. He said that 
the supply of gum was becoming more restricted and 
that the bulk of it was to be found in the territory of 
which Memphis is both the logical and the geographical 
head. He referred to the fact that the big demand 
during the last few years had almost demoralized the 
supply in the Central West. He left Memphis for Chi- 
cago yesterday and said that while there he would take 
up the subject of lower treight rates. In this connec- 
tion it may be noted that the Southern Hardwood Traf- 
fic Bureau has decided aggressively to push the ‘‘Stark 
case,’’ which represents a complaint filed with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission Jast fall by which lower 
rates on shipments of hardwood lumber and logs are 
sought from Memphis and points in Mississippi to Chi- 
eago and points in Central Freight Association and 
Western Trunk Line territories. 

Lumbermen of Memphis are cpposed to the new idea 
of the railroads regarding charging shippers for the 
tariff sheets furnished them. It is pointed out that this 


change will cost local shippers several thousand dollars a 
year and lumbermen will join with others in contesting this 





an. 

The Kentark Land & Timber Company, which recently 
acquired 24,350 acres of hardwood timber from the Union 
Land & Lumber Company in Jefferson, Lonoke and Arkansas 
Counties, Arkansas, has filed a certificate of incorporation 
with the authorities of that State. It is set forth in the 
articles that the company will employ $150,000 of its capi- 
tal stock in that State. This company not only bought the 
24,350 acres of hardwood timberland in question but it also 
secured control of the Varner Land & Lumber Company, 
which operates a big band mill at Garridge, Ark., and which 
controls 13,000 acres of hardwood timberlands in that ter- 
ritory. It is planning to build a band mill between Eng- 
land and Stuttgart, Ark. Headquarters will be maintained 
at Pine Bluff. 

The St. Louis Cooperage Company, which operates a large 
plant at Brinkley, Ark., has completed the repairs and im- 
provements begun some time ago and has resumed running. 
Considerable equipment was installed. 

The Moline Lumber Company, of Malvern, Ark., which 
is a branch of the Moline Plow Company, of Moline, IIl., 
has begun receiving shipments of hardwood lumber over the 
railroad recently completed between Malvern and Camden. 
The company owns considerable timberland along this line 
and operates a sawmill at Malvern. It expects to be able 
to continue in steady operation. 





THE CUMBERLAND RIVER DISTRICT. 


Seasonably Quiet Business Reported—Movement of 
Logs and Lumber Continues Actively—Manufactur- 
ers Prepare to Order Early to Avoid Car Shortage. 


NASHVILLE, TENN., Aug. 4.—Business continues season- 
ably quiet with Nashville lumber manufacturers and 
shippers. Activity holds up in the movement of logs 
and lumber to the railroads by operators in interior 
sections, the dry weather having been highly favorable for 
this business. The volume of shipments has been satisfac- 
tory for this season, and the most active demand is noted 
from manufacturers of vehicles and implements. There is 
talk of a possible shortage of cars in the fall, when crops 
begin to move, and this is said to be causing inquiries from 
manufacturers inclined to anticipate their needs. 

The United States Government has officials making an 
investigation of reports that timber has been cut from Gov- 
ernment lands near Tuscaloosa, Ala., and it is said that 
prosecution is contemplated. About 28,000. acres were 
opened last year for entry, and it is reported that many 


of the entrants cut the timber from the lands and sold it to 
lumber companies before title was granted. The law pro- 
vides that timber shall be removed only from land for cul- 
tivation, or for building houses on the lands. 

A meeting of citizens of Nashville, Knoxville and other 
towns was held in this city to consider plans for a new 
trunk line railroad from the Ohio River to Savannah, by 
way of Nashville and Knoxville. The Tennessee Central 
and several smaller lines are to be connected to build the 
line, according to the plans. W. J. Oliver, of Knoxville, 
who owns a line of 30 miles out of that city, is one of the 
chief promoters. The proposed line would give Chicago 
and St. Louis the shortest route to the Panama Canal. 
It is claimed that plans have been perfected to finance the 
line from Knoxville to Savannah. 

The bank clearings at Nashville showed an increase of 
over $6,500,000 for July, compared with the same month 
of 1912. Total clearings last month were $27,872,443, 
against $21,253,018 for the corresponding month last year. 
This increase is regarded as a good index to excellent busi- 
ness conditions, considering the financial stringency that 
has _ prevailed. 

he Sowers, of the Major-Sowers Saw Mill Company, 
Epley, Miss., was a visitor to Nashville, having been on an 
extended trip in the interest of his company. Mr. Sowers 
said that it is the belief of the Mississippi lumbermen that 
the bottom has been reached on pine, and that trade will 
be good the coming fall. Mr. Sowers said that his company 
has decided to try cattle raising on some of its cut-over 
lands, the high price of beef being regarded as attractive 
for this line of business. 

Mr. and Mrs. A. B. Ransom and daughter, who have been 
making an extended visit in Europe, sailed for New York 
from Havre July 31. After a stop in the East they will 
return to Nashville. Mr. Ransom is at the head of the 
John B. Ransom & Co. interests. 





FROM THE BUCKEYE STATE CAPITAL. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO, Aug. 4.—Despite the seasonable dull- 
ness the lumber trade in Columbus and central Ohio 
has shown considerable activity. One of the best features 
is building activity. The tone of the market is still 
good and lumbermen generally expect an improvement 
soon as the midsummer dullness is over. 

Yellow pine shows more strength. The extremely low 
prices which prevailed earlier in the summer are grad- 
ually disappearing and more steadiness characterizes the 
market. Prices are still rather weak and are expected 
to continue so until the fall. Mills west of the Missis- 
sippi River show the most firmness. Yard stocks in yellow 
pine are not large and the policy of retailers is to buy 
for immediate needs. In some places it is believed that 
yellow pine prices have reached the bottom. 

Hardwoods are holding up well in every part of the 
State. Demand is fairly good from yards and factories. 
Stocks are generally limited. Some delay in southern ship- 
ments has been caused by car shortage. 

R. W. Horton, sales manager for the W. M. Ritter Lum- 
ber Company, says there is a fair demand for hardwoods 
from manufacturers and retailers. Oak and chestnut are 
probably the strongest, although there is a good demand for 
poplar and other varieties. Cypress is quiet and hemlock 
is weak in sympathy with yellow pine. — 

It is expected that the recently organized Columbus Con- 
ventions & Publicity Bureau, with former Secretary John 
Y. Bassell of the Chamber of Commerce at its head, will 
bring at least $1,000,000 to the Buckeye capital in conven- 
tions and other ways during the first year. 





FROM EASTERN WEST VIRGINIA. 

ELKINs, W. Va., Aug. 4.—A car shortage is beginning 
to make itself felt. Wholesalers report that it is almost 
impossible to secure cars for anything except telephone 
pole shipments and then only after a wait of several 
weeks. 

Charles Mylius, a grandson of one of the pioneer 
settlers of this county, has been appointed forest guard 
by W. A. Hobson, representative of the Forest Service in 
this city. Mr. Mylius will have about 20 miles of forest 
along Otter Creek, recently acquired by the Government to 
patrol for the next four months at least, depending largely 
upon the season. 

The Glady Manufacturing Company, whose heading plant 








American Column & Lumber Co. 
ST. ALBANS, W. VA. 


SPECIAL 


For week following this issue:— 


5 Cars 5-4 No. 1 Com. and Sel. Poplar. 
60% 12” and wider 60% 14 and 16’. 


4 Cars 6-4 12” and wider 60% 14 and 16’. 





3 Cars 6” Clear Poplar Bevel Siding. 
5 Cars 6” Select Poplar Bevel Siding. 





65 M’ No. 1 Common Poplar S 2 S to 58”. 
Write or wire for SPECIAL prices. 


American Column & Lumber Co. 
ST. ALBANS, W. VA. 
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John B. Ransom & Co.| 


NASHVILLE, TENN. 


20,000,000 Feet 
Dry Hardwoods on Sticks. 
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Can Ship Straight or Mixed Cars 


AIR DRIED OR KILN DRIED 
Rough or Dressed Stock. 


WILL APPRECIATE YOUR INQUIRIES. 





Write to the Nashville Hardwood Flooring Company 
For prices on Acorn Brand Oak and Beech Flooring. 





One Way of 
Holding Trade at Home 


is to supply your customers with a better 
grade of goods than they can get by mail. 


Dixie Brand 
Oak Flooring 


will help any Retail Lumberman sell more 
flooring because it’s made from the best oak 
timber that grows in the state of Arkansas. 






Write us for copy of our new booklet on Oak 
Flooring which will be mailed free of charge. 


a Bliss - Cook Oak Compan 
RAND) BLISSVILLE, ARKANSAS sted 


OORINY We ship straight or mixed cars of Flooring 
aS and Red and White Oak Lumber. 











Hartzell’s 


Dayton 
Walnut 


PLANKS - BOARDS - PANELS 
VENEER LOGS AND VENEERS 


Made in our Modern Electrically Driven Mills. 


Geo. W. Hartzell, Dayton, Ohio. U.S. A. 
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R. E. Wood Lumber Company 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
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HARDWOODS 
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Ample Facilities 
Insure Quick Service 


and long experience in the sawing 
ot Southern woods is a guarantee 
of quality in our 


Red and Sap Gum, Cypress 
~ Yellow Pine, White Ash 
or Red & White Oak. 


Tell us your needs and get our prices. 
Our Lumber is all Band Sawn. 


Triangle Lumber Co. 


TRIANCLE 
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Pres’t & Gen’l Mgr. 





J. H. ALLEN, Clio, Ark. 
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/ rancis 
“han Red Gum 


We constantly have large and well assorted stocks 
on hand, air dried, and can ship without delay. 


Send us your orders for Mixed Cars of 


RED GUM, OAK, ASH AND ELM. 


J. H. Bonner & Sons 


Mills and Office, Post Office and Telegraph Station, 
Quigley, Ark. HETH, ARK. 











G U M SPECIALISTS 


HIMMELBERGER-HARRISON 
LUMBER COMPANY 


MILLS AT 
MOREHOUSE, MO. 











SALES OFFICE 
CAPE GIRARDEAU, MO. 











The Atlantic Lumber Co. 


INCORPORATED. 
Manufacturers and Wholesale Dealers 





Branch Office, 
620 White Building, 
BUFFALO, N. ¥. 


Mason Building, 
70 Kilby Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 

















CY & MFG.CO. 




















Glady is in 

C. Wheeler, of 
of 3,100 acres of cutover timberland, giving this company 
holdings in all of about 7,000 acres in the vicinity of Glady. 


course of 
the 


from 
tract 


construction, 


at 
KF Wheeler Lumber 


has bought 
Company, 2 


What was left of the old Beaver Creek mill at Davis, in 
Tucker County, was destroyed by tire last week. This mill 
was one of the first built at Davis, having been put in 
operation about twenty-four years ago, It was operated 
until 1904. 

Contracts have been let by the Porterwood Lumber Com- 
pany for building the abutments for a bridge across the 
Cheat River near VPorterwood. 

C. S. Robb, seeretary of the Kent-Weva Coal & Lumber 
een returned last week from a business trip to New 
Ork. 


The contemplated projection of the Belington & North- 
ern Railroad from Fairmont to Elkins, paralleling the 


Baltimore & Ohio part of the way, will give impetus to the 
development of the lumber industry in northern West Vir- 
ginia. 





IN CENTRAL VIRGINIA. 

LYNCHBURG, VA., Aug. 6.—Lumbermen here are in- 
clined to increase their stocks considerably in the belief 
that there will be an active resumption of trade in 
September. So firm is this confidence that efforts have 
been made to buy up a large supply, and it is taken as 
a sign of the feeling of confidence elsewhere that orders 
for future shipment at current prices have been in 
nearly all cases refused. 


As to current business, there is some demand for 
dimension stock, box lumber, and roofers, although not 
enough to keep the mills busy. A number of small 


widely-seattered orders are coming in. The total volume 
in any one line is small, although the getting out of 
unfilled orders during July and the first two weeks in 
August will have caused shipments for that period to be 
unusually large. Prices remain steady. 





VALLEY METROPOLIS HARDWOOD NOTES. 


Market at a Standstill Though the Outlook Is Favor- 
able—Oak in Fair Demand at Good Prices—July 
Inspections Show Progressive Increase. 


St. Louts. Mo., Aug. 5.—The hardwood market is at 
a standstill, but as the summer season advances the out- 
look is more favorable and a brisk demand for nearly 
every item on the hardwood list is looked for before 
very long. Plain sawed white oak is in good demand 
and prices obtained are fairly good. Red oak is a little 
quiet. Ash, gum and poplar are having a moderate sale for 
the time of year. An improvement is noticeable in cotton- 
wood, more especially in the upper grades. Prices are being 
maintained on nearly every item. 

Frank Liebke, of the C. F. Liebke Hardwood Mills & 
Lumber Company, says the company is having as good a 
trade as it could wish for. It is busy sawing up the logs 
recentiy received and this will keep it busy for some time. 
Enough back orders are on the company’s books to keep it 
active for the next six months. The company also has 700,- 
O00 feet cf ash logs on the way up from the South, which 
it expects will arrive within the next ten days. 

W. W. Dings, of the Garetson-Greason Lumber Company, 
Who has been away on his vacation in Colorado, has  re- 
turned to his office and has already got down to work. Mrs. 
Dings did not return with him, but will remain until later 
in the summer. 

The inspections of the Lumbermen’s Exchange made dur- 
ing July showed a noticeable increase over previous months. 
About 700,000 feet of lumber was inspected and the de- 
partment expects to make even more inspections during the 
present month. 

F. H. Smith, president of the Smith-Sueme Lumber Com- 
pany, and also president of the Lumbermen’s Exchange, will 
represent the lumber interests on the executive committee 
of the St. Louis pageant. The idea of the pageant is to 
give a historic story of the rise of St. Louis from the time 
it was first discovered up to the present time. It will be 
held this fall and floats will be built showing the various 
scenes. It will take the place of the well-known veiled 
prophet’s parade. 

Mr. McRoberts, sales manager of the Hooton Hardwood 
Lumber Company, is on a selling trip through the northern 
parts of Illinois and Indiana. He is meeting with con- 
siderable success, as he writes that many of the yards are 
short in stock and considerable replenishment is being 
done. 

E. H. Luehrmann, of Charles F. Luehrmann Hardwood 
Lumber Company, says that business has been showing im- 
provement and is considerably better than it was several 
weeks ago. 

Frank G. Hanley, of the F. G. Hanley Cypress Company, 
left for New Orleans Tuesday on a selling trip and will be 
gone about ten days. 





IN SOUTHWESTERN INDIANA. 


EVANSVILLE, INbD., Aug. 4.—Business continues brisk 
and the manufacturers report that July proved to be one 
of the best months of the year and they are expecting 
August to show up well. Prices are holding up well and 
mills continue to operate on full time. Demand is strong 
for the best grades of hardwoods. 

Yellow pine dealers are busy and planing mills have been 
running full time. Building operations remain active. 

Local furniture factories are being operated steadily and 
reports received by the manufacturers in the South and 
Southwest state that business conditions are improving. 

Owing to the fact that the flour market is dull local slack 
barrel manufacturers report the demand for slack barrels 
rather poor. * 

J. C. Greer, local lumber dealer, is back from a trip to 
Chicago and the Northwest. He was accompanied by Mrs. 
Greer and daughter. 





KENTUCKY HARDWOOD NOTES. 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., Aug. 6.—A number of lumbermen 
won places on the tickets of their respective parties at 
the State primary held August 2, this being the first 
application of the new law. Clarence R. Mengel was 
nominated for alderman by the Republicans, as was 
Frank B. Russell, a well-known beer stave manufacturer. 
Charles D. Gates, president of the Turner, Day & Wool- 
worth Handle Company, was nominated for park commis- 
sioner by the Republicans, and Frank H. Seubold, a local 
cooper, was put on the aldermanic list by the Progressives. 

J. E. Barton, State forester, is planning a campaign to 
interest the Boy Scouts of the State in forest protection. 
Organizations similar to those in Michigan, Vermont and 
California will be formed, according to plans of the forester. 

Southern railroads have been given authority to disre- 
gard the long-and-short-haul clause in fixing rates: on sash, 
doors and blinds from Shreveport, La., to Louisville, Evans- 
ville and Cincinnati. 

The Rockeastle Lumber Company, 


Huntington, W. Va., 


of which C. L. Ritter is president, will build a 25-mile rail- 
road into a tract of timber on Cold Water Fork and Rock- 
castle Creek, in Martin County, Ky., from its mill at De- 
long, 


Ky., where the logs will be cut up. The stumpage 






in the traet, which includes about 7,500 acres, 
at 30,000,000 feet. 

The Wood Mosaie Company, of New Albany, Ind., across 
the Ohio River from Louisville, had «a $200,000 fire August 
1, its flooring and veneer plant, lumberyard and drykilns 
going up in smoke, while seventeen cottages in the vicinity 
of the plant were also burned. ‘The company had $210,000 
insurance, and its net loss will be comparatively small. 

Decision as to rebuilding has not been made, except that 
the plant, or part of it, will be reéstablished. The proba- 
bilities favor a change of location. It is possible that Louis- 
ville will be selected for the plant, as the company’s saw 
mill, now being rebuilt at Highland Park, a local suburb, 
following a $65,000 fire several months ago, is located here, 


is estimated 





AT THE HOOSIER METROPOLIS. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Aug. 5.—The yellow pine market 
is much stronger than it was two weeks ago and there 


has been a slight advance in prices. Retailers are 
hastening to get their orders placed and delivered 
before the threatened car shortage begins. Rains 


throughout the State during the last week have bright 
ened growing crops very materially. 

There was a slight deerease in building operations 
in the city last month which was due largely to labor 
troubles. The aggregate amount of permits issued was 
£1,120,566 as compared with $1,280,512 in July of last year. 

An order for 141,400 square feet of creosoted wood blocks 
has been placed by the Isthmian Canal Commission with the 
Republic Creosoting Company, of this city. The blocks will 
be used in the construction of floors in Government shops at 
Panama, 

A special committee has been appointed by the Indian- 
apolis Chamber of Commerce to take up the question of estab 
lishing a permanent exhibit of Indianapolis-made articles, 

Arrangements are being completed by the Ward-Stilson 
Company to locate in Anderson. The company, now located 
at New London, manufactures lodge furniture. 

After an extensive trip through the South visiting lumber 
mills, Scott P. Matthews, resident manager of the South 
Arkansas Lumber Company, has returned home. 





IN CENTRAL ARKANSAS. 

LITTLE Rock, ArRK., Aug. 5.—Prices are still somewhat 
weak, with heavy stocks on hand. Building activity is 
fair, however, and dealers already are beginning to pre- 
pare against a possible inconvenience in the matter of 
car supply by completing their yard assortments well in 
advance of the fall cotton season, when the movement 
of cotton will make heavy requisition on rolling stock. 
There is great activity in the hardwood sections of the 
State, and especially with the stave and box mills, where 
the demand for packages for the handling of the fruit 
crop has been large. 

B. A. Seott, of Detroit, vice president of the Grayling 
Lumber Company, has just arrived to join President 
Breese, and the two will make an extended visit of the com 
pany'’s properties in this State. They have large mills at 
Arkansas City, Monroe and other points, 


The Bear State Lumber Company and the Black Springs 
Lumber Company, near Mount Ida, sustained considerable 
damage as the result of a recent storm which demolished 


smokestacks and wrecked a large section of lumber shedding. 

The Moline Lumber Company, which recently installed a 
big plant at Malvern, is receiving its first shipments of lum 
ber from its holdings on the new Camden & Malvern railway. 


This 60-mile extension of the Rock Island has just) been 
opened to traffic. 
The Crossett Lumber Company, which at Crossett has 


established one of the model industrial towns in the South, 
is adding to the comfort of the townspeople by having the 
streets oiled. Both business and residential sections are 
cared for in this way. Three carloads of oil were required. 

The mills of the J. F. MeIntyre & Sons Lumber Company, 
at Pine Bluff, have been running day and night shifts for the 
last two weeks, and indications are of a maintenance of this 
schedule for several weeks. 






QUEEN CITY TRADE FEATURES. 

CINCINNATI, Onto, Aug. 6.—The outlook for an in- 
creasing business which was very much in evidence up 
to about a week ago, when the teamsters’ strike began, 
has been seriously interfered with on that account; 
all lines of business are either shut down or being cur- 
tailed. All planing mills in the city are shut down, as is 
true also of some of the box manufacturers, and all will have 
to close as soon as present stocks are exhausted, as no deliv- 
eries of new stock can be had. 

On account of the seriousness of the situation involving 
most of the wood consuming factories of this city, the Lum 
bermen’s Club has taken a hand together with many other 
organizations of business men and all are taking a decided 
stand with the fighting team owners and are lending both 
financial and moral support to the cause. 

With few exceptions the building trades industry is at a 
standstill and it is estimated that those interested in this 
line of business alone are paying interest upon $3,000,000 of 
borrowed capital that is tied up on account of cessation in 
building construction. Those who expected trouble and who 
laid in supplies of millwork and rough lumber are now forced 
to stop and lay off the mechanics, and it is claimed that more 









than 8,000 skilled mechanics in building trades alone are 
idle on account of scarcity of supplies. 
IN NORTHEASTERN TENNESSEE. 


BrisToL, VA.-TENN., Aug. 6.—Lumbermen say that 
trade is holding its own well. Prospects for continued 


brisk business during the fall are considered good. 
There is much activity in business and more is noted 


for this season of the year than for a long time. Some 
of the lumbermen have been too busy to take their annual 
vacations, while the rush of business has cut the vacations 
of others short. The export trade is somewhat. more en- 
couraging, according to local exporters, while domestic trade 
continues favorable. 

The R. E. Wood Lumber Company is going forward with 
the installation of its band mill at Earhart’s, south of Bristol, 
and the new operation will be started within the next few 
weeks. The company has purchased a desirable tract of 
hardwood timber. 

Timberland prices in this section are high and no great 
amount of desirable stumpage is for sale. The Government 
will take over several hundred thousand acres of the cut- 
over lands. Many of the lumbermen are casting about for 
more timber. 

The Dione Lumber Company, of this city, has established 
a mill in western Kentucky and is operating regularly. 

The Pittsburg Lumber Company is shipping out a large 
amount of hardwood lumber from Ilampton, Tenn., where its 
mill is cutting on an average of 75,000 feet of hardwood lum- 
ber daily. The company has probably the largest supply of 
timber of any other operating concern in this territory. 

The numerous eastern buyers on the Bristol market this 
week report the trade situation as encouraging. Orders have 
not been eoming in as rapidly during the last month, due to 
the fact that the dull season of the year is on, but the mills 
have plenty of business on their books to keep them busy 
and some are running overtime in an effort to catch up. 
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PUGET SOUND NOTES. 


Though Market Is Quiet Indications Point to a Bet- 
terment in the Near Future—Crop Reports Opti- 
mistic—Forestalling Car Shortage. 

SEATTLE, WASH., Aug. 2.—The lumber market has con- 
tinued quiet this week. Indications, however, point to an 
improvement soon, as there is considerable fall buying 
which should start within a few days. Reports from 
the territory in which west coast lumber products are used 
are optimistic, crops in general being reported good, 
with retail yard stocks low and conditions favoring con- 
siderable building this fall. 

The red cedar shingle market is showing a gradual 
improvement ond prices are strengthening, star shingles 
being especially strong. On Monday, August 4, the Puget 
Sound logging camps will resume operations after a 
month’s shutdown. Present demand for logs has pro- 
duced enough business to run the camps a month or so. 
Log prices are firm at $7, $10 and $14, and there is no 
indication of a break as long as the loggers follow their 
present policy of closing the camps when the demand is 
poor, 

Sentiment is general by Washington mills in favor of 
curtailment, 2nd since there is an evident overproduction 
of lumber at present this seems to be the logical course 
to pursue. It is likely that most of the mills will begin 
running only five days a week, or adopt some similar 
policy of curtailment within the near future. Practically 
all of the British Columbia shingle mills will close down 
during August owing to the poor demand across the line. 
This action, however, will not affect the shingle market 
here, since there is usually an over-production of shingles 
in Washington more than sufficient to take care of any 


stock withdrawn from the American market by British 
Columbia producers. : 
Elevator Business in Prospect. 
Reduction in grain rates in Montana, both east and 


west bound, on the Milwaukee, effective August 10, it is 
believed, will greatly increase the scope of the grain busi- 


ness in that State and encourage the manufacture of 
flour. In expectation of this imereased grain business 
it is reported that many elevators will be built in the 


Gallatin Valley, Judith Basin and other regions in Montana 
affected by the new rates. ©. T) Fisher, of the Fisher 
Mlouring Mills, Seattle, says his company is building seven 
elevators in’ Montana and contemplates the erection of a 


number of others as soon as branch lines are extended to the 


different grain centers, The construction of grain ele 
vators in the upper Mississippi Valley for many years con 
sumed large quantities of lumber and special elevator stock, 
and since Montann is destined to be one of the greatest 
grain producing States in the Union it is likely that the 
future will witness the consumption of equally large quan 
tities of lumber for the construction of clevators there. 
Possible Car Shortage. 
Owing to the heavy movement of trafffe during the next 


few months on account of crop movement, ete., it is not un- 
likely that there will be a car scarcity this fall. It is at 
least certain that the facilities of the railroads will be heavily 
taxed in the movement of all commodities, and an effort is 
being made by various commercial organizations to persuade 
both shippers and receivers of freight to load and unload the 
equipment promptly. Regarding this matter, in connection 


with lumber shipping, W. C. Miles. manager of the West 
Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, has sent out the 


following bulletin to the Northwest mills: 

“Our members during this period, which will probably 
last five or six months, should not avail themselves of the 
full 48-hour free time limit, but make extra effort to 
their cars in as much less than that time as possible. 
hour or two gained in loading or unloading increases the 
visible supply of equipment. We would suggest that cars 
loaded during this car shortage period should be loaded to 
their greatest capacity; that is, we should try to crowd our 
orders into as few cars as possible. 

“It is quite likely that the concerted effort being made in 
this direction will have a very beneficial effect upon the 
supply of equipment this year, and it is particularly obli- 
gatory on the part of lumber shippers that they do their 
part because in this territory our industry is the one that 
is the most benefited by the increased efficiency of the rail- 
roads’ equipment.” 


load 
Every 


Forest Fire Matters. 


season of the year, is always the case, the 

manages to secure some startling forest fire 
During the last two days press reports would indi- 
cate that whole sections of the country are being burned 
over, with loss of life and great destruction to farms and 
green timber. According to George C. Joy, chief fire warden 
of the Washington Forest Fire Association, Seattle, there 
have been no serious fires to date, and little, if any, green 
timber burned or killed. In Clallam, King and Lewis 
Counties there have been a number of small fires, which 
have burned over old logging works, but without damage to 


At this 
daily press 
stories. 


as 


any standing timber. As a matter of fact the State, Fed- 
eral and private forest fire agencies have this year been 


better organized than ever before and have so far succeeded 
in keeping fire loss down to a minimum. 


Large Foreign Operator Visits United States. 


Simon Drysdale, of Perth, Australia, who connected 
with the Millars Timber & Trading Company, one of the 
largest lumber manufacturing concerns in the world, was a 
Seattle visitor this week. Mr. Drysdale will spend some time 
in the United States studying the lumbering operations of 
this country. He is also purchasing machinery for the va- 
rious plants his company owns and controls. He visited all 
the large plants in the vicinity of Seattle and Portland, also 
going to Coos Bay, where are located the up-to-date plant 
and logging operations of the C. A. Smith Lumber Company. 

Edward Townsend, of the Learned Lumber Company, Seat- 
tle, has returned from a six weeks’ trip in the East and 


is 


Middle West. He visited Chicago, Minneapolis, New York 
and other lumber centers, and reports business conditions 
somewhat quiet. Mr. Townsend said, however, that with a 


few exceptions, crops are looking good, and he believes that 
the lumber business will show improvement in the near 
future. 

The plant of the Seattle Mill & Manufacturing Company, 
at Spokane Street and Klickitat Avenue, this city, was 
almost destroyed by fire Friday, the loss being about $20,000, 
partly covered by insurance. The mill had a capacity of 
about 45,000 feet a day and employed eighty men. F. J. 


Rotch, sr., president of the comp2nyv, says that the plant will 
be rebuilt as soon as the loss is adjusted. 
DD. Ws 


Jenkins, western manager for Henry Disston & 





Sons (Inc.), manufacturers of 
pany is having excellent business, being much better than 
usual at this time of year. The company has recently made 
a few changes on the Coast, W. B. Terreil, who formerly had 
charge of the Vancouver (B. C.) office, having become’ man- 
ager of the San Francisco branch. Mr. Terrell was suce- 
ceeded at Vancouver by O. G. Yeaman, who formerly trav- 
eled for the company out of that city. ; 

J. Lewis Thompson, of Houston, Tex., president of the 
Thompson & ‘Tucker Lumber Company and other big lumber- 
ing interests in that State, visited Seattle this week. Mr. 
Thompson is on a pleasure trip and is accompanied by bis 
wife and two sons. They will take a trip to Alaska before 
returning to Texas. 

Other visitors in Seattle this week included Louis Rollo. 
president of the Chicago & Riverdale Lumber Company, of 


Saws, reports that his com- 


Chicago, and A. G. Nortz, of the Nortz Lumber Company, 
Breckenridge, Minn. 

Roger Murphy, of the Superior Lumber Company, this 
city, left this week for a six weeks’ trip in the East. He 


will visit the trade while 
hand. 

The many friends of J. F. Ives, manager of the Stimson 
Mill Company, will be pleased to learn that he is expected 
home about the middle of August from Philadelphia, where 
for several months he has been treated by an expert oculist 
for failing eyesight. His condition is greatly impr6éved 
and he is hopeful over the outlook. 

Ed J. Humphrey, of Charles R. McCormick & Co., lumber 
shippers and vessel owners, of San Francisco, was in Seattle 
the. first of this week accompanied by his wife. He visited 
Grays Harbor and Portland on the northern trip, calling on 
old friends in the lumber trade whom he has not seen for 
years. He also visited the St. Helens Lumber Company, St. 
Helens, Ore., owned by the McCormick interests. 

George “Pete” Thompson, manager of the North Star 
Lumber Company, a line-yard concern of Minneapolis, was in 
Seattle this week accompanied by his family, being west on a 
pleasure trip, and having toured the Yellowstone National 
Park while en route. 

J. H. Bloedel, president of the Bloedel Donovan Lumber 
Mills, accompanied by his family, left Thursday for a tour 
of Yellowstone National Park, to be absent ten days or two 
weeks. 


away and size up conditions first 


U. L. Clark, of St. Louis. who has been spending a few 
days in Seattle this week in company with B. W. Bawden, 
manager of J. D. Lacey & Co., went into the timber on 


the Olympic Peninsula in which Lacey & Co. and Mr. Clark 
are interested, to spend several weeks. 





COMMENCEMENT BAY LUMBER NEWS. 





Market Quiet, Though Outlook Is Bright—Prices Off— 


Tariff and Currency Legislation Cited as Causes for 
Dulliness. 


TacoMA, WASH., Aug. 2.—The Northwest Lumber 
Agency, Tacoma Building, is finding the market. still 
inclined to remain quiet. In view of the good crop 


prospects, Manager Frank J. Shields is inclined to blame 
the tariff and currency legislative tinkering for pre- 
vailing conditions. Said Mr. Shields: 


Yard stock inquiry has been picking up a little bit per- 
haps and the outlook is brighter. Prices are away off, how- 
ever, and on a basis that means the mills are losing money. 
National politics—the tariff and currency legislation—I 
think, is chiefly responsible for prevailing conditions. 

The Tacoma & Eastern Lumber Company finds the 
market still inclined to be slack with not much change in 
demand and prices low. This agency has all its allied 
mills operating and is doing a fair volume of rail trade. 
It has also two vessels in the harbor loading large timber 
cargoes for the United Kingdom, the stuff running all 
the way up to 18 by 18 and 20 by 20 and 100 feet long. 
This is coming from the company’s Pacific National mill. 
The agency’s shingle mills are running and it finds 
shingle prices steady at present about on a basis of $1.65 
and $1.70 for stars, and prices likely to advance soon. 

The Manley-Moore Lumber Company had its mill at 
Fairfax idle for two weeks for the holidays and annual 
overhauling, but is now running steadily. It has lately 
installed a new boiler and increased the dry kiln capacity 
of its plant. Secretary John E. Manley, of this company, 
looks for a fair fall business and is not inclined to com- 
plain much at present conditions for, despite low prices, the 
mills are keeping going with an occasional margin of profit 
and without car shortage or labor troubles to contend with. 

The Fir Tree Lumber Company is getting plenty of busi- 
ness to keep its mill going and feels that while prices are 
not as good, no one is losing anything and conditions could 
be much worse, according to W. W. Woodbridge, of this 
company. The Fir Tree has found a good volume of busi- 
ness ever since its mill was started up. The company is 
under the management of Jerry G. Startup, widely known 
to the trade, and it has a splendid body of timber to draw 
from. 

There is not much change in the market lately, according 
to A. C. Young, of the A. C. Young Lumber Company and 





Young & Johnson Lumber Company. Shingles are a little 
better, but not a great deal, according to Mr. Young. Lum- 


ber prices, he says, are away off, common averaging about 
$2 and clears $1, and present prices are weak. Some orders 
are coming in and the company’s sawmill and shingle mill 
at Kapsowin are both operating steadily and finding a 
market for their outputs. Mr. Young is one of the pioneer 
millmen of Tacoma and is an optimist. 

E. J. Bordeaux, of the Capitol Shingle Company, of Olym- 
pia, applied to the Tacoma city commission Tuesday for a 
lease of property in the city street at Old Town formerly 
occupied by the Tacoma Lumber & Shingle Company's mill, 
recently destroyed by fire. Mr. Bordeaux stated that he and 
associates plan to erect a shingle mill of 500,000 daily 
capacity on the site, work to begin at once. Receivers are 
now at work straightening out the affairs of the company 
whose plant burned and the commissioners stated Mr. Bor- 
deaux and associates could have the site at the same rental 
the other company paid, $25 a month. 

Advices have been received by Secretary Thorpe Babcock, 
of the West Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, that 


Secretary J. E. Rhodes, of the National association, will at- 


tend the next regular meeting of the western men, to be held 


about August 29, probably in one of the southwestern 
Washington cities. 

George S. Long, secretary and manager of the Weyer- 
haeuser Timber Company, left. yesterday morning for the 
Klamath Falls country where the Weyerhaeuser company 
has extensive holdings and where George Long, jr., has 
been putting in several weeks on the forest fire patrol. Mrs. 


Long and daughters Margaret and Helen accompanied Mr. 
Long and they will spend the next three weeks or so motor- 
ing about the attractive resorts in the Klamath Falls and 


Wood River districts. 


J. A. Gable, manager of the Pacific Mutual Door 


pany and will go thence east. 


Com- 
pany, has gone to California on a business trip for his com- 





‘ Buyers of Flooring 
4 In Less Than Carloads 


find our methods of delivering at car- 
load prices interesting. It might ap- 
peal to you—better let us quote you on 


MAPLEand BEECH 


LOORIN 


and explain how we doit. A good 
stock enables us to fill orders with- 
out delay. 

















TELECODE USED. 


Cummer-Diggins Co. 


CADILLAC, MICH. 





Is all the name implies and is the 
kind reputable dealers like to re- 
commend to exacting customers 


Write Today for Prices 





WE CAN SHIP QUICK 


125,000 ft. 4-4 No. 2A common Poplar 
16,500 ft. 4-4 No. 1 common Poplar. 
11,500 ft. 4-4 clear Saps and selects Poplar. 
24,500 ft. 4-4 1st and 2nd Poplar. 
3 cars 12-4 & 16-4 No. 2A com. & bet. Poplar. 
5 cars 4-4 No. 1 common and better Chestnut. 
2 cars 4-4 log run Sycamore. 


If interested, we will be glad to quote you prices. 


The Ward Lumber Co., Inc. 


LYNCHBURG, VA. 








-Anything in OAK, 


Quartered and Plain White Oak 38 to 3” 
Plain Red Oak, Bridge Plank, Car Oak, 
Furniture Stock, White Oak Piling. 


Inquiries Solicited. 


VARNER LAND & LUMBER CO. 


Geridge ( Lonoke Co.) Arkansas. 














Oak floor: 


Uniform in quality, grade 
and size. A trade winner 
for dealers who have repu- 
tations to sustain. 






Inquiries Solicited. 


Walling Lumber & Mfg. Company 


McMinnville, Tenn. 
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Tennessee Red Cedar Posts 


We have a complete stock of Round 
and Split Posts, Poles and Piling. Can 
furnish in straight cars. Can fill 
orders for Sawed Tapers. 


Quick Shipment. 
Wheeler Lumber Bridge & Supply Company 


DES MOINES, IOWA. 


KANSAS CITY 

















Chicago Lumber & Coal Co. “*w:." 


Western Lumber and Shingle Dept. 


x REDWOOD 


do not fail to send us your inquiries. We have the very best 
stock and the very lowest prices. Prompt all rail shipment. 
We have at all times a full line of Washington Red Cedar 
Shingles in transit. Send usa trial order and let us convince 
you that we ship the very best grades. 


Chicago Lumber & Coal Co., Kansas City, Mo. 











G.X. Wendling, Pres. R.M. Cross, Vice-Pres. H. Nathan, Sec. & Treas: 


Wendling-Nathan Lumber Co. 


— Manufacturers and Wholesalers — | BRANCHES: 
Douglas Fir Lumber Portland, Ore. 
Yeon Bldg. 


Washington Red Cedar Siding & Shingles Seattle, Washington. 
California Redwood Lumber, Henry Bldg. 





Siding and Shingles pee 
Celebrated ‘‘ Weed Quality ”’ ocurity B’ 2 
Sal ity, 
California White Pine Doors and Sash —— 





Southwestern Sales Office : 
647 Brandeis Building, 
Omaha, Nebraska. 


General Office: 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL, 
Flood Building. 











THE CONNECTING LINK 


Between the Manufacturer and Retailer. 
THAT’S OUR BUSINESS —— TRY US. 


Thos. S. Dennis & Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
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AROUND THE GRAYS HARBOR COUNTRY. 


Spreading the Market for Fir Doors—Millwork Manu- 
facturing Especially Active—Notable Plant Con- 
struction and Improvements. 


ABERDEEN AND HOQUIAM, WAsH., Aug. 2.—A part of 
the Ideal Door Company, Hoquiam, is “closed down for 
two or three weeks for general repairs. E. G. McGlauflin, 
manager of this company, says the door pete 18 eXx- 
tremely unsatisfactory and that many of the door fac- 
tories are materially curtailing their ‘output. The Ideal 
Door Company sells all of its stock to the Pacific Mutual 
Door Company, of Tacoma. The output of most of the 
fir door manufacturers of the Northwest is sold throug 
the Pacific Mutual Door Company. This company now has 
a warchouse in Chicago where it carries a large amount of 
stock sash and doors for distribution throughout the Chi- 
cago territory. The company is also making arrangements 
for opening a warehouse at Kansas City and also at Minne- 
sota Transfer, Minn. It has been decided that this policy 
is necessary to introduce fir doors in the Middle West terri- 
tory. Probably the next step will be to establish ware- 
houses in Pittsburgh. 

In February of this year the Hoquiam Sash & Door Com- 
pany purchased the plant of the Syverson Lumber & Shin- 
gle Company at Montesano. The plant was overhauled and 
remodeled and began operating in June. It is a double band 
mill practically new and has been running very satisfac- 
torily since its start. The present owners will probably 
make many improvements, including the addition of a re- 
saw. 

The Grays Harbor Lumber Company is operating double 
shift and accumulating stock in its large sheds. This com- 
pany has probably the largest dry shed capacity of any 
mill on the Coast, piling practically all of its lumber, com- 
mon as well as the upper grades, in the sheds, thus insur- 
ing dry, clean stock for shipment. N. J. Blagen, president 
of this company, is very optimistic regarding the market 
condition and thinks that fall business will be good. 

The National Lumber & Box Company has under con- 
struction a large sash and door factory, which it expects 
to have completed within the next 90 days. TT. W. Tebb, 
manager of this company, says the new door factory will 
have a capacity of 600 doors of the dowel type. This 
company’s lumber is sold through the Pacific Lumber 
Agency and its doors will be sold by the same organization, 
thus giving to that concern a still more varied stock to 
draw from, catering to the retail yard trade. 

The Hoquiam Lumber & Shingle Company is running its 
big mill day and night. In the meantime the company is 
making a number of improvements about the plant, among 
which are the installation of a Stetson-Ross ready sizer and 
a 24 by 30 Stetson-Ross timber planer, a 12-inch Wickes 
gang, and the company is building an addition to its sorting 
table. R. F. Lytle is president and general manager of 
this concern and George Maxwell, formerly manager ‘of the 
Canal Lumber Company, Seattle, is in charge of the opera- 
tions. The company also maintains a selling office in Seattle 
in charge of Wales Bryden. Mr. Bryden is a well known 
Pacific coast lumberman, having formerly been a member of 
the Shepard Traill Company, of Seattle. 





ON POSSESSION SOUND. 

EVERETT, WASH., Aug. 4.—The big event of last week 
was the putting in operation Wednesday of the Clough- 
Hartley Company’s addition, which brings it to the 
point of bei ng the largest shingle producing plant in 
the world. It has a capacity of “1,500, 000 shingles in a 
ten-hour run, the addition’s capacity being 725,000. 
The company proposes to make the daily output 1,300,000 
shingles, but will push it to 1,500,000 if it becomes 
necessary. The plant is operated by electricity and con- 
sumes 150,000 feet of cedar daily. Employment is given 
to 215 men. 

Despite the loggers’ claims that the supply is some- 
what short, millmen contend that there is an abundance 
of logs up and down the Sound and the market should war- 
rant a fall in prices rather than the present standard, which 
is comparatively high, in the estimation of many manufac- 
turers. 

The Northern Pacific has been obliged to resort to con- 
demnation proceedings to secure right-of-way from Everett 
to Arlington on the cut-off, which promises to help out the 
lumber and shingle business along the new line. 

Interest is taken here in the probable sailing under the 
Chinese flag of the well-known lumber-carrying fleet of the 
Dollar Company. Now that the rebellion has been prac- 
tically quelled it is expected that commerce will be lively. 

The steamship Beachy has cleared for Australia, having 
completed its cargo at the Weyerhaeuser mill. The steam- 
ship Strathnairn finished loading at the Crown mill last 
week and shifted to the Weyerhaeuser bill to complete cargo 
for Australia. It will take 3,500,000 feet. The steamer 
Carlso took 900,000 and the steamer Nome City 1,000,000 
feet of lumber for San Francisco from the Crown and 
Clark-Nickerson mills. 

August Johnson, who represents the Everett Pulp & Paper 
Company at San Francisco, left for that point, after two 
weeks spent at headquarters. The paper mill is running 
steadily and is finding a ready market for its products. San 
Francisco is one of the best buyers. 





ON BELLINGHAM BAY. 


BELLINGHAM, WASH., Aug. 2.—The foreign market is 
at a standstill, no quotations being sought and no ink- 
ling having been received as to when the spell will be 
broken. Likewise there is a slump in the California 
market. Nevertheless, there is a fair demand for rail 
shipments to the Eastern States, and this has a tendency 
to buoy up the spirit of the manufacturers. 

All logging camps in the Northwest are running with 
full complements of men. It is understood the various 
logging camps will continue to operate, the excess of logs 
being formed into booms in the salt water, ready for use 
by mills when the lumber tide shows improvement. 

Box manufacturers continue to reap a rich harvest, as 
there is an extra heavy demand for boxes for use by fruit 
growers in California and Washington and by the salmon 
canneries of Alaska and Puget Sound. 





The Canadian Pacific Railway has replaced the snow 
fence with trees. Between Winnipeg, Man., and Cal- 
gary, Alta., more than 1,356,200 little trees have been 
planted by the forestry branch of the National Resources 
Department. The seedlings were grown at Welseley, 
Sask., by the company in its own nursery. The trees 
were spaced along the railway 4 feet apart several rows 
deep. Spruce, ash, willow, cottonwood, maple and poplar 
were planted. It is figured that this experiment will cost 
less in upkeep. 
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IN THE WESTERN PINE COUNTRY. 





Discounting Effects of a Disaster—Timber Taxation 
Radically Increased—New Workmen’s Compensation 
Act in Preparation. 


SPOKANE, WASH., Aug. 2.—Reports from La Grande, 
Ore., the home of the George Palmer Lumber Company, 
which suffered a fire loss of 25,000,000 feet of lumber, 
state that a double shift will be put on at once to make 
up for the loss. In a long distance telephone message 
to the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association head- 
quarters Vincent Palmer, general manager of the com- 
pany, stated that the loss was well covered by insurance 
and that work would start at once to make good the loss 
by putting on a night shift. 

A special meeting of the stockholders of the Panhandle 
Lumber Company will be held in the company’s head- 
quarters, August 30, at which time cumulative stock (pre- 
ferred) bearing 6 percent interest, will be issued. The 
funds are to be used to take up sec ‘ond mortgage bonds and 
for furnishing working capital. E. Hagenbuch, one of 
the heavy stockholders, is treasurer and general manager. 
He takes the place of R. F. Blackwell, who was made tem- 
porary manager at the time E. O. Hawksett resigned. 

On account of the great dropping off in the demand for 
poles, both in the United States and Canada, all dealers in 
the Inland Empire have adopted a policy of general curtail- 
ment. The post business is reported good in Montana and 
southern Idaho. In this State, the trade is quiet. ‘The 
Lindsley Bros. Company has received an inquiry from a firm 
in Bordeaux, France, asking for a price on 100,000 poles. 
E. A. Lindsley stated that when the Panama Canal is in 
operation it will be possible to ship material to the Euro- 
pean market. At the present time, the freight rates are 
almost prohibitive. 

The board of county commissioner of Latah County, 
Idaho, sitting as a board of equalization, July 29 made a 
sweeping increase on the valuation of timber and timber 
lands. The increase ranges from 33 to 58 percent over the 
values of 1911 and 1912. The Potlatch Lumber Company 
was raised 55 percent on its standing timber on lands 
owned by the State. It was also raised 40 percent on its 
own timber lands not cut over. The following raises also 
were made on lumber companies over the last two years’ 
figures : 

Rutledge Timber Company's holdings, 33 percent; Mil- 
waukee Land Company, 40 percent; Blackwell Lumber 
Company, 38 percent; Stack-Gibbs Lumber Company, 58 
percent. The change, it is figured, will cause the lumber 
companies to pay $18,000 more taxes than was paid on 
this class of property last year. The timber companies 
will protest the increase. 

The D. H. Dollar Logging Company is operating camps 
in the Marble Creek section in Idaho. The settlers and 
timber owners in this section plan to clear the land of the 
dense bodies of timber, and with this end in view are let- 
ting logging contracts. It is planned to build a railroad 
into the district to get out the timber. 

Governor Haines, of Idaho, has recently appointed a 
commission to prepare a workmen’s compensation act, to 
be submitted to the next legislature. The members of the 
commission are E. M. Hoover, Boise; J. C. H. Reynolds, 
Spirit Lake; A. H. Conner, of Sandpoint; W. H. Hanson, 
Wallace; J. P. Nicholas, Wardner; and T. W. Rickard, 
Pocatello. Mr. Hoover is manager of the Payette Lumber 
Company, a Weyerhaeuser timber holding concern of south- 
ern Idaho, and was formerly for many years with the Pine 
Tree Company, Little Falls, Minn., as sales manager. Mr. 
Reynolds is an official of the Idaho & Washington Northern 
Railroad, owned by the Panhandle Lumber Company inter- 
ests of which F. A. Blackwell is president. Mr. Conner is 
an attorney of Sandpoint and is in close touch with lum- 
ber and logging conditions as are the other two members 
of the commission just mentioned. Mr. Conner, who was 
in the lower house of the Idaho Legislature last session, 
was the father of the compensation act that passed the 
lower house by unanimous vote but was killed in the senate. 
Mr. Hanson was a State senator and, representing a min- 
ing district, is opposed to an industrial insurance commis 
sion. Mr. Rickard is a railroad conductor. The commis- 
sion represents diverse interests and from it should come 
practieal legislation. 





FLATHEAD VALLEY LUMBER NEWS. 


KALISPELL, Mont., Aug. 4.—Demand is growing 
stronger each week and prices are gradually stiffening. 
The mills are well supplied with orders and many of the 
mills are operating their shipping departments on time 
and a quarter. Crop conditions are reported to be A-1 
in eastern Montana and without doubt a bumper crop 
will be harvested. The mills as well as the retailers are 
making preparations for a heavy fall trade, especially 
to Montana points. 

The mills will soon complete their tie contracts, which 
will help materially in balancing up their yard stocks. 
Stocks are low and broken, caused by a large percentage 
of the cut going into ties. 

J. Boorman, president of the Boorman Lumber 
Company, Fortine, Mont., returned last week from Great 
Falls. He states that the Home Lumber Company, of Cas- 
cade, Mont., one of the retail branches, is putting in a re- 
tail yard at U Im, Mont. The yard will be in charge of W. T. 
Wiser 

The Eureka Lumber Company recently completed repairs, 
including a 5-foot rise of the Van Wagman dam. ‘Two 
camps have been established there preparatory to the con- 
ducting of summer logging in that vicinity. Plans for the 
installation of machinery in the sawmill and planer and 
enlargement of the plant are being considered. ‘Preparation 
has been made for a long season’s run and about 30.000, 000 
feet will be manufactured. P. L. Howe, of Minneapolis, one 
of the okey ong stockholders of the company, has been in 
the district the last week looking over holdings. 

W. R. Early, manager of the T. C. Power & Bro.’s retail 
yard at Fort Benton, Mont., has been in the district the last 
week looking over stocks and placing a few orders. He 
states that business is good in the vicinity of Fort Benton 
and is of the opinion that it will continue good the re- 
mainder of the year owing to the excellent condition of 
crops in that district. 





NORTHWESTERN MONTANA NOTES. 


Lispy, Mont., Aug. 3.—Official reports show that dur- 
ing the quarter ending June 30, 8,604 homestead filings 
were made in Montana. It is estimated that 1,720,000 
acres were taken up. This rapid settlement is certain 
to have an effect in increasing the lumber market for the 
sawmills of the State and others that sell here. 

The Milwaukee has started to lay track on the Great 
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Falls end of the line between that place and Lewistown, 
Mont. The bridges on the eastern part of this line will 
soon be completed. 

Montana’s 1913 crop of winter wheat is being har- 
vested and complaints are made of a shortage of hands. 
As a whole, crops are reported to be fair. 

Paul Neils, manager of the Libby Lumber Company, 
made a trip to Whitefish on business recently. 

J. A. Irvine, president of the Tri-State Cedar Com- 
pany, was a recent visitor from Coeur d’Alene, Idaho. 
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ON THE WILLAMETTE RIVER. 











Steps Toward a Better Channel for the Mouth of the 
Columbia—Trade Improvement Regarded as Immi- 
nent, 

PORTLAND, OrE., Aug. 2.—During the last ten days 
Portland has been visited by two very distinguished 
officials from the Capital, Secretary of the Navy Daniels 
and Secretary of War Garrison. Both were entertained 
by the Portland Chamber of Commerce, the entertain- 
ment being in charge of the chamber’s entertainment 
committee, of which, by the way, W. B. Mackay, of the 
North Pacifie Lumber Company, is a prominent and 
active member. 

Their visits here were especially significant in that 
they were taken by special trains as guests of the cham- 
ber to the mouth of the Columbia River, there to see 
for themselves the need, at the very earliest moment, of 
securing a 40-foot channel. Both were deeply impressed 
with the magnitude of the river and the possibilities and 
promised to do everything that can be done to hasten 
this very important improvement, which is already under 
way. 

Secretary of the Navy Daniels said that with the 
opening of the Panama Canal several important naval 
stations will be established on the Pacific coast so as 
to give it as powerful a defense as is now provided the 
Atlantic coast. It is believed that some sort of a sta- 
tion will be established at the mouth of the Columbia 
River. 

Franklin T. Lane, Secretary of the Interior, is ex- 
pected in Portland some time this month, and his visit 
is looked forward to with the keenest of enthusiasm, as 
many important irrigation and conservation problems are 
confronting this community. 

In connection with the visit of Secretary of War 
Garrison and Secretary cf the Navy Daniels it might 
be stated that the Port cf Columbia has been formed 
for the purpose of interesting the entire State and the 
great Inland Empire in hestening the deepening of the 
channel at the mouth of the Columbia River to accom- 
modate the largest vessels afloat with perfect safety. 
The present stage of water permits vessels of 26-foot 
draft or a few inches more to enter the river and come 
to Portland. 

Lumber manufacturers and wholesale dealers admit 
that business has not been rushing for several weeks, 
with the result that gradually values have declined until 
now it is believed bedrock has been reached. One indi- 
cation of this, and an encouraging one in view of the 
conditions, is that a number of California buyers were 
here this week and placed crders. In connection with the 
declining lumber market and light volume of business 
freights have also declined until now it is believed and pre- 
dicted that the next change, and one that will come soon, 
will be an advance in freights. Several vessels employed 
in the coastwise lumber trade have been tied up and will not 
be turned loose until freights that pay some profit are 
obtainable. 

Mills and dealers relying upon rail trade, too, are of the 
opinion that buyers have been holding off placing orders 
about as long as conditions and the outlook will justify, 
and an increase in the volume of trade from rail points is 
expected momentarily. That there will be a rapid improve- 
ment in conditions immediately the tide turns is regarded 
as a certainty. ; a 

Oregon and the Pacific Northwest States have had some 
rather tropical weather the last two weeks and the forest 
fire danger is daily increasing. So far, however, no very 
serious conflagrations have been reported. A_biaze started 
in the logging camp of the Wisconsin Logging & Timber 
Company this week and did some damage to logs and prop- 
erty, but by quick work and organized efforts the destruc- 
tive element was finally confined. Owing to the extreme 
fire hazard and the general condition of the log market 
most of the camps in the Columbia River district will re- 
main closed for several weeks or at least until cooler weather 
sets in. 

Personal and General. 

David E. Stewart, for some time superintendent of the 
Columbia River Log Scaling Bureau, was this week ap- 
pointed superintendent for the logging operations of the 
Big Creek Logging Company of the Crossett Timber Com- 
pany, succeeding A. P. Sprague, who has gone to Aberdeen 
to take charge of the affairs of the Carlisle-Pennell Logging 
Company in that vicinity, in which he is interested. The 
company’s offices in the Lumbermen’s Building, this city, 
were abandoned on August 1 and henceforth the offices will 
be at Knappa on the lower Columbia River, where the _log- 
xing operations are carried on. The Crossett Timber Com- 
pany also operates the big new mill at Wauna, a short dis- 
tance from Knappa, under the name of the Crossett-Western 
Lumber Company. E. J. Karr, who for a number of years 
has been chief scaler for the Columbia River Log Scaling 
Bureau, was this afternoon selected to succeed Mr. Stewart 
as manager of the bureau. The appointment was made at 
a meeting of the board of directors. Mr. Karr, prior to 
coming to Portland, was engaged as treasurer of a retail 
lumberyard in Wisconsin, and prior to that time had much 
experience in logging and manufacturing. 

E. 8S. Howe, manager of the Oregon Fir Lumber Company, 
with offices in the Lumbermen’s Building, this city, and a 
30,000-foot capacity mill on the United Railways line some 
miles from Portland, stated today that the mill will be shut 
down for a month or so for a general overhauling and re- 
pairs to the log dam. ‘The mill has a quantity of lumber 
in the yard which will be cleaned up in the meantime, 

W. C. Cameron, wholesale lumber dealer with offices in 
the Lumbermen’s Building, believes the present dullness in 
the market is due in a measure to the fact that the rail- 
roads are not buying heavily and that yards in the middle 
States are holding off to see what is going to happen in 
the way of legislation, and the money market. From in- 
formation he has at hand he says the yards are running on 
a hand-to-mouth basis. 


The Lewis River Tie & Lumber Mills Association, of this 
city, which controls the output of the tie and lumber mills 
on the north fork of the Lewis River, has sold the output 
of the mills for some time ahead and the mills are now in 
operation. 

Charles R. McCormick, head of Charles R. McCormick & 
Co., which is the mainspring of the prosperous town of St. 
Helens on the lower Columbia River, was in Portland for a 
few days this week. He had the pleasure of seeing his 
local manager, E. H. Meyer, dispatch the vessels Tahoe, 
Hoquiam, Klamath, Merced, Willamette, Multnomah, Yel- 
lowstone, Shoshone, Jewett, Nehalem and J. B. Stetson 
with full cargoes of fir for California ports, all of these ves- 
sels being of the McCormick fleet. The St. Helens Creosot- 
ing Company’s plant at St. Helens is operating to capacity, 
most of the output going to California, although some is be- 
ing shipped to offshore ports, where the treated lumber is 
rapidly gaining a reputation. 

Broughton & Wiggins, who have offices in the Yeon Build- 
ing, this city, and operate a large piling and pole plant at 
St. Helens, are shipping large quantities of piling and poles 
to coastwise and offshore points. The company carries a 
very large stock, approximately 500,000 lineal feet of piling, 
and a very large assortment of cedar poles. F 

President J. D. Farrell, of the Oregon-Washington Rail- 
way & Navigation Company, has just completed a very 
thorough inspection of the territory tapped by his line in 
Oregon and Washington and reports crop conditions splen- 
did. Harvesting is progressing under the most favorable 
weather conditions and the crops, he says, will yield from 
1Q to 15 percent more this year than last. To take care 
of the heavy volume of freight during the grain shipping 
season the company has ordered 1,000 box cars, which will 
arrive here in a short time. This will be welcome news to 
the lumber manufacturers and shippers, for usually the grain 
shipping season is reflected in a shortage of cars, with the 
result that lumber shippers and consignees have to suffer. 
With 1,000 additional cars and many new locomotives to 
draw from it is believed that the shortage will not be 
serious this season in spite of the excellent crops. 

The George B. Weatherby Company (Inc.), of this city, 
a well known wholesaling concern, has moved its office from 
206-207 Henry Building to 311 Stock Exchange Building, 
corner of Third and Yamhill Streets, where more conven- 
ient quarters have been secured. 





IN THE COOS BAY REGION. 

MARSHFIELD, ORE., Aug. 2.—The plant of the North 
Bend Lumber Company at North Bend, which has been 
rebuilt with new machinery, is again in operation. The 
company has a large order for cutting spruce lumber 
for a box factory. 

The new steamer Wilmington, built for the Charles 
r _ a 7 . ° e 
Nelson Company, of San Francisco, will soon be ready 
to tow to that city, where the machinery will be installed. 
The Wilmington is 210 feet long and will carry 1,000,000 
feet of lumber. The barge Frederick, built for the Tide- 
water Lumber Company, will be used in handling lumber 
from the Tidewater mill. The steamer Iaqua will be put 
on a regular run between Coos Bay and San Francisco 


_as soon as repairs on the vessel have been finished. It 


will carry lumber from Coos Bay and will have accom- 
modations for ninety passengers. 

C. A. Smith, head of the C. A. Smith Lumber & Manu- 
facturing Company, and A. Mereen, his general superin- 
tendent, are expected in Marshfield soon. Mr. Smith 
recently returned from the East and is now at his home 
in Oakland. 

L. J. Simpson, of the Simpson Lumber Company, has 
gone to San Francisco on business. Capt. Edgar Simp- 
son, of this company, rode on a hydroaeroplane last week 
when the altitude record for this locality was made. 
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A MINNESOTA LUMBER CENTER. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Aug. 4.—Minneapolis building 
permits for July showed an increase over July of last 
year with a total of 593 and an estimated cost of $1,- 
053,770, compared with 580 permits with a totai cost 
of $879,965 for the corresponding month last year. 
This brought the total for seven months of the present 
year up to $6,984,470, compared with $7,179,230 for the 
corresponding months of 1912. 

J. ‘+. Barber, president of the Northwestern Lumber 
Company, Eau Claire, Wis., and also head of the Barber 
Lumber Company, Boise, Idaho, returned a few days ago 
from a visit to Boise. 

Paul M. Lachmund, sales manager of the Potlatch Lum- 
ber Company, Potlatch, Idaho, was in_ Minneapolis last 
Friday and Saturday, after an extended trip to eastern 
cities, en route to the Inland Empire. 

Cc. E. Learned, of the Learned Lumber Company, has re- 
turned from a trip taken to meet his brother, G. V. Learned, 
of Seattle, who was taking the body of his 4-year-old son 
to Carlinville, Ill., to be buried beside that of his wife, 
who died a year ago. 

E. H. Townsend, with the Learned Lumber Company at 
Seattle, who has been some time at the Minneapolis office, 
has returned to Seattle. 

Charles A. Cassidy, of the Dover Lumber Company, Dover, 
Idaho, was here last week on business and conferred with 
iT. M. Partridge and H. F. Partridge, of the T. M. Part- 
ridge Lumber Company. their representatives here. He has 
been on a tour of eastern cities. 

M. J. Fox, sales manager of the Von Platen Lumber 
Company, Iren Mountain, Mich., was here last week look- 
ing after hardwood business. 

Retailers among recent visitors to this market are C. 
E. Olson, Farmers Lumber Company, Wanamingo, Minn. ; 
David Olson, Farmers’ Elevator & Mercantile Company, 
Kenyon, Minn.: Stephen Nicholson, Nicholson Lumber Com- 
pany, Lynn. Minn.; B. Nelson, Nelson Bros., Canby, Minn. : 
A. D. Sehiek, Dubuque, Iowa, and R. Alsacker, Benson Lum- 
ber Company Benson, Minn. 

rthur R. Rogers. of the Rogers Lumber Company, re- 
turned this week from the Pacific Coast, where he made his 
annual inspection trip into the timber owned by the com- 
pany in the Deschutes Valley of Oregon. 

J. H. Queal, of J. H. Queal & Co., is back from.an ex- 
tended stay at McCloud, Cal., where he is interested in the 
McCloud River Lumber Company. About a million feet of 
lumber a day is being handled at McCloud, he said. 





IN AND AROUND CLOQUET. 

CLOQUET, MINN., Aug. 5.—Orders from the country 
yards have been noticeably easier during the last week 
with insistence upon rush shipment. The mills are mak- 
ing every effort to keep close up on orders and get them 
out as fast as received to avoid as far as possible the 
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Thomas E. Powe Lumber Ca. 


3100 Hall Street. 
(Successors to PLUMMER LUMBER CO.) 


Wholesale Hardwood Lumber 


Specialty: — Cypress, Poplar, Ash, Oak. | 
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F. H. SMITH CHAS, SUEME, JR. 


Anything in 


Oak or Ash 


Smith-Sueme Lumber Co. 


(Successors to the F. H. Smith Lumber Co.) 
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C. F. Liebke Hardwood 
Mill & Lumber Company 
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In Business More Than Half a Century. 
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Chas. F. Luehrmann Hardwood Lbr. Co. 
148 Carroll Street. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers 


HARDWOOD LUMBER 


AND THE CELEBRATEL R d c 
ST. FRANCIS RIVER e um 
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Steele & Hibbard Lumber Co. 


WHOLESALE 


HARDWOODS AND 
MAHOGANY 
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American Forest Co. | 


CAPITAL STOCK $650,000 


Manufacturers of 


Oak, Ash, Gum, Cypress, Elm 


Portland, Ark. 
—_ Empire, Ark. 
’ Hittville, Ark. 


We manufacture and Sell Our 
Own Stock Exclusively. 
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Gideon-Anderson Lumber & Mer. Co. 
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Cypress, Oak and Red Gum 


SALES { 1811-1814 Wright Bldg. 


OFFICE | ST.LOUIS, MO. GIDEON, MO. 
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PITTSBURGH 


For Quick 


Sale 





We have in stock 


White Pine 


Write, wire or phone for price. 


1 car 4-4 No. 1 Cuts 
and 
2 cars 4-4 No. 2 Cuts 


Detailed list of other stock 
upon request. 


Babcock Lumber Co. 


Successors to E. V. Babcock & Co. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Shop 


Cork White Pine farther 


Will gladly quote delivered prices either rough or 
dressed. Have a good stock all grades and thick- 
nesses, but anxious to move few cars each of 


5-4, 6-4 and 8-4 No. 2 and 3 Cuts 








to make piling room for new sawing. Stock is 
dry and bright and out of big cork pine timber. 
Tonawanda Grades. 


American Lumber & Mfg. Co. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


IDAHO 
White Pine Specials 


1x 12 No. 1 Common. 
1x 12 No. 2 Common. 
4-4” 5-4” 6-4” 8-4”’ D Selects. 


Good Dry Stock—Special Prices For 30 Days. 


WM. SCHUETTE & CO., Inc., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


SB TMNT 























HUTT 


West Penn Lumber Co. : 


Wholesaie Lumber 
WHITE PINE YELLOW PINE 
HEMLOCK HARDWOODS 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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FOR SALE 


5 cars 1x6 to 12” Mill Cull Spruce S2S. 
3 cars 5-4x6 to 12” Select Spruce. 
2 cars 6-4x6 to 12” Select Spruce. 


Also a nice stock of 1” and 2” Select 
Spruce in assorted widths and lengths. 


B. W. CROSS LUMBER CO. 


940 and 941 Oliver Building, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


























RETAIL LUMBER DEALERS. 


A copy of “Bungalowcraft” in retail lumber offices, to 
show to prospective builders, will increase sales. The best 
book on bungalow building. Shows many views of charming 
bungalows, floor plans, interior arrangements, cozy corners, 
mantels, tireplaces, furniture etc. Canvas binding, postpaid, 
$1.50; paper, $1. Return privilege. Illustrated circular on 
request 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 








usual fall congestion. 
aevelop a rush of 
mills are urging 


The next few months promise to 
orders calling for quick shipment and the 
their customers to place orders as early 
as possible te insure prompt shipment. 

The opinion seems general that a serious car shortage 
will develop when the movement of grain will have gotten 
under way, and although Cloquet is so situated with refer- 
ence to the twin ports that the local car supply is least 
affected by the grain movement, 2 general shortage of cars 
is always felt to some extent. 

Frequent rains have kept the stage of water in the rivers 
at a higher point than is usual at this season and this con 
dition bas made it easier than usual to move logs from the 
sorting boom to the mills. All five mills continue to run at 
full capacity and are assured an ample supply of logs for 
the remainder of the season. 





AT THE HEAD OF THE LAKES. 

DuLuTH, MINN., Aug. 6.—-Several lumber buyers 
were in the city last week, but as far as known there 
were no trades. The number of buyers that have visited 
the Duluth market of late has been unusually large 
for the season of the year. Among those here the last 
few days were Isaac Baker, of the Edward Hines Lum- 
ber Company, of Chicago; John McLeod, of Buffalo; Hugh 
McLean, of North Tonawanda, and Mr. Slosser, of Erie. It 
is reported that Edward Hines and a number of his associates 
will visit Duluth, Virginia and Winton this week. They 
visited Iron River, Wis., last week, where the Hines mill re- 
cently was destroyed by fire. It is reported that the mill 
may not be rebuilt, and such timber as is yet standing in the 
tributary country will be sent elsewhere to be manufactured, 
The loss is estimated at $50,000. Local shippers depend 
more and more each year for lumber in cargo lots from Vir- 
ginia, Cloquet and Winton and other Vermilion range points, 
Heretofore northern Wisconsin has been depended on more 
largely than now for lumber for lake shipments. 

Building operations in Duluth are seasonably quiet, and 
permits the last week were comparatively few. Architects, 
however, are busy on consideravle work that will engage the 
attention of contractors before the end of the month. This 
prospective work is mainly for residence improvement. 

The Duluth Board of Trade Association has purchased a 
new piece of real estate, which is believed to signify that it 
plans soon to erect a new and larger building. The new 
site is at Fourth avenue West and Second street. 


WISCONSIN 


CREAM CITY TRADE NOTES. 

















Fall Revival About Due—Stocks Becoming Low—Big 
Jump Forward in Building—‘‘Tidal’’ Wave Does 
Damage. 

MILWAUKEE, WiIs., Aug. 5.—-Wholesale lumbermen say 
that inquiries from various sources regarding lumber 
stocks and prices indicate that a revival may be ex- 
pected from now on. Local consumers of hardwood 
have not been buying heavily, due to the fact that they 
stocked up earlier in the season. Stocks at most of these 
plants are beginning to get low and it will soon be neces- 
sary that larger orders be placed. 

No price concessions are being made by wholesalers 
in the effort to attract new business and the prospects 
are that the present Jevel of prices will be maintained. 
Birch, maple and basswood are strong. Reports from. the 
northern mills are that a large percentage of the season's 
cut has been shipped out; much of the remainder has been 
contracted for. 

Building operations in Milwaukee took a big jump last 
week, ninety-nine permits, representing an investment of 
$790,622, having been issued, as compared with ninety-four 
permits and an investment of $181,876 for the correspond- 





ing week a year ago. j 
A “tidal” wave, from 4 to 6 feet high, recently swept 
Chequemegon Bay at Ashland and resulted in the closing 


for a day of the shingle mill and planing mill of the John 
Schroeder Lumber Company. 

The M. H. Hand Lumber Company, of Plymouth, recently 
celebrated the thirtieth anniversary of the founding of the 
concern. 

«. E. Burns. of Bluffton, O., has bought 320 acres of 
timberland southeast of Wausaukee from the Skidmore Land 
Company. Mr. Burns will place a portable sawmill in 
operation at Wausaukee. 

The Alberts & Meyers Company. of Two Rivers, recently 
incorporated with a capital stock of $12,000, has elected the 


following officers: President. Edward Alberts: secretary- 
treasurer, H. Meyers: directors. the officers and Arthur 
Vragg, Oscar Alberts, W. C. Rahn. The company will 


manufacture store, office, church and bar fixtures. 


MICHIGAN 


THE SAGINAW VALLEY. 

BAY CITY AND SAGINAW, MICH., Aug. 5.—The Mer 
shon, Eddy, Parker Company received half a million 
feet of lumber last week from Blind River, Ont. This 
week Bradley, Miller & Co. received one cargo of 448,900 
feet from Port McNichol, Ont., and 200,300 feet from 
Little Current. The Bay City Box & Lumber Company 
received 402,850 feet from Little Current. FE. B. Foss 
& Co. have received a cargo of 537,974 feet of pine lum- 
ber from Thessalon. 

The box business is not crowding operators, but they 
are doing business enough to keep their plants in motion. 

Less lumber than usual came to Bay City by water 
last month from other manufacturing districts. Receipts 
were 3,194,920 feet of lumber, 495,100 lath and 1,292,828 
pickets. 

The Logan sawmill. 
Bros., is cutting 45,000 
stock comes to Bay City. 

Local flooring plants are doing a moderate business. not 
so large as hoped for, but operators are not pessimistic. 
William Horner, who operated a flooring plant at Reed City, 














near Vanderbilt. 
feet of mixed 


Yuill 
This 


operated by 
lumber daily. 


will engage in the same kind of business at Newberry, 
Mich. The plant will be of steel and concrete. It will be 


operated by electricity. 

Ss. A. Robinson, of the Robinson Lumber Company, oper- 
ating a mill at South Branch, is rapidly recovering at his 
home in Bay City from an injury sustained by being thrown 
violently trom a gasoline car on the spur track running to 





the mill from the Detroit & Mackinac Railway line. 
The Strable Manufacturing Company. of Saginaw, which 
manufactures hardwood lumber, operates a flooring plant 


and a sorting yard, did the biggest business in July in its 


















history, shipping out by rail over 4,000,000 feet of hard 
wood lumber products 
NORTHERN MICHIGAN NOTES. 
MANISTIQUE, Micu., Aug. 4.—The Menominee River 


Boom Company is near the end of its driving operations 
and, it is expected, will finish its business by 1915. Only 
28,000,000 feet was sorted this year and probably less 
will be handled in 1914. It is expected the concern will 
be taken over by the Marinette & Menominee Paper 
Company, of Marinette, Wis. 

The Carney sawmill has closed for the season, having 
finished its cut. 


"he Ann Arbor No. 4 took 306,000 feet of lumber 
from Menominee to Frankfort last week. The steamer 
Susie Chapman took lumber to Milwaukee. The schooner 
Oscar Newhouse took bark from Manistee to Sheboygan. 
The steamer W. J. Carter has brought 232,000 feet of lumber 


from Wells to Menominee 
Albert Soper brought 


Marinette. 
posts trom 


and 
17.090 cedar 


The steamer 
Shelldrake to 





Menominee and Marinette. The steamer Philetus Sawyer 
took 505,000) feet: from Menominee to Chicago. The Ann 
'rbor No. 5 took 200,000) from Menominee to Frankfort. 
The schooner James H. Hall took down wood to the Frey 
burg Lumber Company at Sheboygan, Wis. 

The Joerns Bros. Company. of Sheboygan, Wis., has. re 
sumed operations after a three weeks’ shutdown. An engine 
Was installed and a 19 by 27-foot, two-story addition to the 
concrete dry kiln, increasing its capacity 12,000 feet, was 
erected, 

It is reported that the Hines Lumber Company will not 
rebuild its $50,000 sawmill recently burned at Tron River, 
Wis. Much of the timber is available to the Park Falls 
mill and it is thought it will be sawed there. 

THE CITY OF THE STRAITS. 

Detroit, Micu., Aug. 4.—Local lumbermen are com 

plaining of the continued dullness of the market. [or 


several weeks the slack condition has remained unchanged 
and the outlook is not at all favorable for speedy relief. 

July fell behind June in the number of building per 
mits issued by the local office, although it shows a bettet 
record than July, 1912. Permits issued 
totaled $2,645,455. Of this amount S$2.590, 560 
buildings and the balance for alterations and 
June the permits totaled 71.580. The 


last month 
Was for new 
additions. In 
value of the per 





mits issued last week was S4S0,850, exceeding those of the 
preceding week by S2S,591. 
A high wind Sunday night did considerable damage to 


the lumberyards in the western section of the city. The 
most damage was done at the yard of the Brownlee Com 


pany, where lumber piles were blown down and a quantity 
of lumber was destroyed. 

Albert Allan, of the Allan Bros. Lumber Company, recently 
returned from an automobile tour through the East with bis 


family. “Ll visited several lumber dealers in) Pontiac fast 
week,” said Mr. Allan, “and they were all) complaining 
about slack business. The shutting down of big automonile 


plants there has left the dealers with a large stock on hand, 
which they are having trouble disposing of.” 


THE KEYSTONE STATE ‘| 


QUAKER CITY NEWS. 











Trade Only Seascnably Active—Building Shows Com. 
parative Increase, With ‘‘Movics’’ a Decided Factor 
—Harvesting Halts Demand. 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Aug. 4. midsummer 
dullness still prevails in) the dumber but no 
further softewmg is reported, and a number of concerns 
note a considerable tightening in the tone of the market. 
The transit movement has cut down to minimum, 
to the benefit of all, but there is still a lot of lumber in 
the yards that is not sold, and has been placed there on 
This stock 
is not disappearing rapidly, as demand is quiet. City 
demand is probably about as good as it has been, but 
consumption in farming districts is naturally falling off, 
when harvest is claiming so much attention. Reports 
from mill points supplying this market show a decrease 
in production that will probably average 25 percent o1 
more, and stocks of North Carolina and yellow pine are 
not accumulating seriously. 

Hardwoods continue steady in price, but slack in de 
mand, and apparently hardwood stocks are beginning to 


The usual 


business, 


been 


loose terims or storage, to avoid demurrage. 


accumulate. Oak is in fair demand. Maple is better, the 
call being good on flooring in this and other hardwoods. 
Birch and beech show no change. Low evrades of chestnut 
are active, with the better grades lagging. Ash and poplar 
are quiet but steady. Gum holds its former position. Fancy 
woods are 2 little easier to get. but have not accumulated. 
Cypress is in as steady demand as any other wood, with 
prices firm. Spruce is steady, and normal in demand. 
Hemlock has not regained its loss from the effect of the 
softening in North Carolina pine, but probably will soon. 
White pine is selling steadily, with prices unvarying, and 
demand for low grades strong. Yellow pine stdll drags, 
but the decrease in production is beginning to be reflected 


in a stiffer market. North Carolina pine is weak in roofers, 


with box pot much better, and low-grade flooring also plen 
tiful. Sizes are firm and ai slight tightening of prices is 
looked for before the end of this month. Lath are in good 
demand at steady price. Cedar shingles move steadily, 


with prices erratic. 


Suilding lumber keeps moving at about the same pace as 
last year, although more building——in value—is being done. 
The report of the bureau of building inspection for July 


shows 956 permits for 1,151 operations at a cost of $3,480, 


TOO, This is a slight) increase over the corresponding 
month of last year, when the expenditures amounted to 
$3.456.800. Totals for the vear so far are in excess of the 


seven months of last vear. This year's totals are $24,607, 
185. while up to August 1 of last year building activities 
aggregated $22,806,005. 








The more important permits granted during the month 
were for apartment houses, costing $642,000, and two school 
buildings requiring an outlay of $615,000. Seven moving 
picture houses were begun at a cost of SS88,700. Prior to 
this month permits were granted for forty other moving 


picture houses and theaters costing $921,445. which brings 
the total so far this vear in excess of $1,000,000. Consid 


erable dwelling work is looked forward to in the near fu- 
ture. One of the important developments will be the im 
provement of the block bounded by Second, Third, Vorter 


and Ritner Streets, which will shortly be built up. 

General business here is a little below normal in futures, 
but transient trade keeps up so that manufacturers, job- 
bers and retailers are all busy. Money is a little tighter, 
and collections are harder. 
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Beecher & Barr, of Pottsville, who were reported as 
having given up their Philadelphia office, have not done so, 
but the local office will do none of the main office work. 
The firm will continue to have a selling office here, how- 
ever, under the management of H. S. Bond. The concern 
reports that it has also opened a selling office in New York 


city. 

The Hilton-Dodge Transportation Company has been 
chartered at Wilmington, Del., with $200,000 capital. This 
is a subsidiary of the Hilton-Dodge Lumber Company, and 
will act as the latter’s carrier. Eight barges and a seagoing 
tug are being built. 

.. A. Parker, of the Mann & Parker Lumber Company, 
of Baltimore, and F. R. Stevens, of New York, were here 
last week. 


AT THE HEAD OF THE OHIO RIVER. 





Coal-Mining, Coke, Steel and Pig-Iron Industries Active 
—Lumber Trade Expected to Expand Soon in Sympa- 
thy Therewith. 

PirTsBURGH, Pa., Aug. 5.—Lumbermen look for a 
gradual expansion of the trade within the next few 
weeks. The tremendous activity in the coal mining 
industry and in the coke fields, with production in the 
steel trade maintaining a high record without any can- 
cellations of orders, gives plenty of ground for hope 
that the worst of the dull season is over. Brisk buying 
has accelerated the pig iron trade and furnace oper- 
ators no longer talk of blowing out because of a lack of 
orders. 

G. C. Adams, vice president of the Duquesne Lumber 
Company, is in Philadelphia to look after the opening 
of an eastern branch office for that company in the 
Land Trust Building, which will be in charge of F. D, 
Duffield. The American Lumber & Manufacturing Com 
pany reports a good outlook for the fall. Harry Rosser 
has charge of the white pine department. He sueceeded 
H. W. Bradley, who will go into the sawmill business 
in Somerset County, Pa. H. M. Domhoff, of the Acorn 
Lumber Company, and family are at Atlantie City. 

The Babcock Lumber Company reports an improve- 
ment in general trade and even notes a steadier tone 
to the yellow pine trade. J. L. Kendall, president of 
the Kendall Lumber Company, is recovering from a 
brief but severe illness. The company is making an 
excellent record in shipments. Louis Germain, president 
of The Germain Company. and Mrs. Germain are in 
Michigan. The company notes a slight improvement 
in inquiries as the season advances. 


LAKE ERIE PORTS 


FROM WESTERN NEW YORK. 

















Marine Interests Seek to Enlarge Harbor Space—Ex- 
tension of Use of Telephones in Safeguarding 
Forests. 

BUFFALO, N. Y., Aug. 6.—Marine interests seek to 
secure greater harbor space by the dredging out of the 
site upon which the old Richmond elevator stands and 
it is also proposed to have the city buy realty on the 
island at the foot of Main Street and extend Ganson 
Street through to the turning basin. This matter will 
be taken up soon with the United States Engineer for 
the Great Lakes Division, and other Federal officers. 

The plan of safeguarding the forests by the installa- 
tion of telephones has been of much value in the Adiron- 
dack section of New York State, and prompt warning of 
fires has been given in many cases, thus enabling the men 
employed by the State to fight the fires without delay. <A 
similar plain is being put into effect in Pennsylvania. 

Lake receipts of lumber for the last week amounted to 
4,136,000 feet, the largest in some time. Shingle receipts 
amounted to 15,963,000. Graves, Manbert, George & Co. 
received 2,000,000 feet of white pine on the Mohegan and 
Mingoe. The Francombe brought 760,000 feet of white pine 
for Montgomery Bros. & Co., and the Arenac 859,000 feet 
of white pine for the R. Laidlaw Lumber Company. _ 

The Atlantic Lumber Company is putting lumber rapidly 
into the south side of the yard of Seatcherd & Son, at East 
Buffalo. Most of it is southern hardwood. f 

The Buffalo freight committee, representing the railroads, 
is preparing a tariff to cover the transit shipment of lum- 
ber, a subject which has been in an unsettled state for a 
number of months. The Lumber Exchange has presented 
the case to the railroad committee through a committee of 
which M. M. Wall is chairman and A. W. Kreinheder and 
oO. E. Yeager are the other members. 

Building permits for the last week numbered seventy 
with thirty-four frame dwellings. The total cost of permits 
3,700. 
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FROM THE FOREST CITY. 


Favorable Weather Accelerates Building—Yards Buy- 
ing More Freely—Yellow Pine Gaining—Freedom 
from Labor Disturbances. 

CLEVELAND, OHIO, Aug. 4.—Trade is generally better 
throughout this section. Favorable weather has _ per- 


mitted the building trades to operate without interrup-_ 


tion and the yards apparently are buying more, though 
not as much as they might be expected to. Yellow pine 
prices, while still down, are gaining strength and dealers 
expect more stability from now on. 

Local building operations are keeping the yards busy. 
During July 1,066 permits were issued at a cost of 
$2,746,310 as against 755 permits and a cost of $1,828,- 
201 during the same month last year, The improvement 
over June is also marked when 1,061 permits were issued 
at a cost of $1,803,805. 

This summer has been one of the most peaceful in 
local building trades labor circles. At this time con- 
tractors and employees are without grievance. 

The A. & B. Box Company has been incorporated and 
started in business. It has taken over the plant that 
was occupied by the Cleveland Lumber Company. The 
company is incorporated for $25,000. E. B. Briganzer, 
formerly connected with the Lake Shore Saw Mill & 
Lumber Company, is president and treasurer; R. L. 
Jones, of the Lake Erie Lumber Company, vice presi- 
dent, and H. C. Roberts is secretary. 








THE EMPIRE STATE 


FROM THE METROPOLITAN DISTRICT. 














Market Feeling Better Than It Was During July— 
Position of Yard Stocks Unusually Low—A Redeem- 
ing Feature. 

New York, Aug. 5.—Trade is picking up perceptibly 
and there is a considerably better feeling all through the 
market than prevailed during July, which was undoubt- 
edly the dullest month of the year. Yard managers say 
they begin to see better prospects and wholesalers are 
not so anxious to move their supplies as they were a 
couple of weeks ago, and already better prices are re- 
ported. One redeeming feature of the unusually slow 
demand last month was that there was no encouragement 
in it to manufacturers or wholesalers to lower prices, 
It seems that nothing could induce retailers to buy any 
quantity of stock in order to take advantage of a low 
market price. It did not take the wholesalers long to 
realize this. 

An addition to the lumber roster of the metrovolitan 
district is Beecher & Barr, of Pottsville, Pa., who 
recently opened an office at No. 1 Madison Avenue, this 
city, in charge of G. G. Barr, who is a member of -the 
firm. 

Stocks among the yards are unquestionably much lower 
than they have been at any other time during August 
for a number of years. The building situation begins to 
show up nicely but there is still plenty of room for im- 
provement. Contractors, however, say they are getting a 
number of nice plans to figure upon and no doubt the fall 
will open up under more favorable conditions than did the 
summers demand, and when it does retailers will have to 
buy on a substantial basis in order to replenish their as- 
sortments which are now well broken. 

Robert W. Higbie, of the Robert W. Higbie Company. 
of 45 Broadway, has been honored with the nomination of 
president of the Borough of Queens on the fusion ticket 

Visitors for the week included F. L. Peck, of the J. J. 
Newman Lumber Company, Hattiesburg, Miss.: L. James, 
of the James Lumber Company, Raleigh. N. C.: Richard 
I. Baer, Richard P. Baer & Co.. Baltimore, Md.: W. F. 
Harrison, Greenleaf Johnson & Son, Baltimore, Md.: B. H. 
Ellington, Ellington & Guy (Inec.), Richmond, Va.: J. A. 
Smith, Palmer & Semans Lumber Co., Uniontown. Pa.; 
J. F. Drescher, Drescher Lumber Company, Seattle, Wash. ; 
Ek. L. Kennon, sales manager, Baker White Pine Lumber 
Company, Baker City, Ore.; Paul M. Lachmund, Potlatch 
Lumber Company, Elk River. Idaho: C. - Cassidy, Dover 
Lumber Company, Dover, Idaho: W. W. Catlin, Humbird 
Lumber Company, Sandpoint, Idaho. 

M. EE. Preisch, of the Haines Lumber Company, and the 
Hugh McLean Lumber Company, Buffalo, N. Y., spent sev- 
eral days in this market last week. Mr. Preisch says that 
business is beginning to pick up and he expects a good 
demand during the fall. 

The George Webster Lumber Company, wholesalers with 
headquarters at Springfield, Mass.. has opened an office at 
25 West Forty-second Street, in charge of E. R. Plunkett. 





THE TONAWANDAS. 


Receipts of Lumber by Vessel for July Exceed Those 
of Corresponding Month Last Year—Shipment Fig- 
ures. 

NortH TONAWANDA, N. Y., Aug. 5.—Receipts of lum- 
ber by vessel at the Tonawandas last month showed an 
increase over the corresponding period of 1912. No 
other month this year has shown an increase over the 
corresponding period of last season, and receipts for 
July have brought this year’s total to within 39,000,000 
feet of the total that arrived up to August 1 a year ago. 
The records at the local customs office show that 45,537,100 
feet of lumber arrived by vessel last month, as against 45.- 
355,189 feet for July of 1912. Up to August 1. 122.692.187 
feet of stock had arrived at the Tonawandas since the open- 
ing of navigation. 

Last month was the first of the season to show an in- 
crease over the corresponding period of last season in 
shipments of lumber from the Tonawandas over the Erie 
Canal. The canal collector reports the shipment of 14.488,- 
480 feet, an increase of 1,000,000 feet over July of last year. 

A, Weston & Son are fast removing evidences of the recent 
fire which wiped out 9,000,000 feet of white pine and de- 
stroyed the shaving shed and barn at the rear of the plan- 
ing mill and office on Main Street. The debris has been 
cleaned away. New stock is being piled in the devastated 
yard and the construction of a shaving shed and barn is 
aimost completed. 
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Pocahontas Lumber Co. 
SPRUCE, HEMLOCK 
AND HARDWOODS 


Office: Mills: 
BROOKVILLE, PA. BURNER, W. VA. 











S. E. Slaymaker & Co. 


SPRUCE 
HARDWOODS 
HEMLOCK 


Office — Fifth Avenue Bld., - NEW YORK CITY. 
Mills: — Cass, West Virginia. 





William Whitmer & Sons, 


Incorporated 
Franklin Bank Bidg,, PHILADELPHIA. 


— Manufacturers and Wholesalers — 


W. VA. SPRUCE, WHITE 
PINE AND HEMLOCK. 


LONG and SHORTLEAF PINE and HARDWOODS 





United States Spruce Lumber Co. 
SPRUCE, HEMLOCK 
AND HARDWOODS 


Office and Mills: - - 








MARION, VA. 





W. W. DEMPSEY 


Spruce, Hemlock and 
Hardwoods 


New York Office: General Office: 
No. 18 Broadway. JOHNSTOWN, PA. 





Laurel River Lumber Company 
SPRUCE, HEMLOCK 
AND HARDWOODS 


JENNINGSTON, ° - WEST VIRGINIA 








NORTH ATLANTIC COAST 





Hadentine Lumber Company, Inc. 
Office: CAMDEN, N. J. 


Spruce, Hemlock and Hardwoods 


Mills Annual Cut 200 Million Feet. 
N. C. PINE CYPRESS WHITE PINE 











THE PENOBSCOT RIVER DISTRICT. 


Penobscot River Mills in Steady Operation — Fair 
Spruce Movement to New York, and New England 
Ports. 


BAnGor, ME.. Aug. 4.—Although mid-summer dullness 
is felt in all departments of the lumber industry in 
Maine, the Penobscot River mills are all running and 
there is a fair movement of spruce to New ‘York and 
New England ports. ‘The West branch drive is now in 
boom, the rear having arrived last week, and the only logs 
of last winter's cut that are yet to come down are in the 
Sebois stream drive of about 4,000,000 feet, which at last 
accounts was in the main East branch and making good 
progress. 

More alarms are sounded of the destruction of forest 
growth by various insects, the latest being that the ever- 
green trees of Hancock and Washington counties are suffer- 
ing from the ravages of the spruce bud worm, which appears 
to be an old settler in this .part of the world. The trees 
liable to attack are the fir, spruce, hemlock, larch and white 
pine. Thus far the worm has confined its attention to the 
spruce. The worm may be eradicated in small areas by 
spraying, but as applied to extensive tracts there is no 
known remedy. 

The International St. John River Commission will meet 
this month in Bangor to discuss regulations to govern the 
use of the river where it forms the boundary between the 
United States and Canada, with especial reference to the 
logging industry. 

The Penobscot Lumbering Association has renewed for 
fifteen years its lease of Penobscot boom at Argyle from the 
Penobscot Boom Company. The association has now used 
the boom for sixty years. 


GEORGE CRAIG & SONS, 
Spruce, Hemlock 
and Hardwoods 


OFFICE: : - 








PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





Cherry River Boom & Lumber Co. 
Office:—SCRANTON, PA. 
SPRUCE, HEMLOCK AND 
HARDWOODS 


MILLS: — Richwood, Camden-on-Gauley and Holcomb, W. Va 
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to send for free sample pages 


LUMBERMEN of the “Climax Tally Book.” 


American Lumberman, Publishers, 431 §. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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NORTHERN PINE 


Po ocee eo 8 2 | 


White Pine 





We must move at once 





1 car 4" and 3 cars 6" “D”’ Select 

2 cars each 8" & 10" “D” Select 

2 cars each 5-4 and 6-4 No. 2 Shop 
5 cars each 8" & 10" No. 2 Common 
3 cars 5-4 x 12" No. 2 Common 


Rust-Owen Lumber Co. 


Drummond, Wisconsin 
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THE QUALITY AND SERVICE 
— OF .. 


Northland’s Pine 


CANNOT BE EQUALLED. 


With an annual production of 725,000,0C0 
Feet, we always have plenty of Stock on 
hand to fill your orders at once, and it is 
always of the Highest Quality. 


NORTHLAND PINS COMPANY 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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It You are Concerned 


In the making or selling of lum- 
ber, there is many a laugh await- 
ing you In 


“Redaweed Gables 


By Douglas Malloch 
The philosophy and wit of the lumber 














business are here contained. If a lum- 
berman’s library consisted of but one 
book, this should be the book. 
$1.00 Postpaid. 
American Lumberman 
| 431 South Dearborn Street, CHICAGO 
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IN SOUTHWESTERN BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


New Ventures Announced Brighten Outlook—Large 
Provincial Concern Reports Plenty of Business at 
Good Prices—To Test New Forest Act. 


VANCOUVER, B. C., Aug. 4.—Although conditions in the 
lumber industry in British Columbia are not very favor- 
able there are announcements of new ventures. These 
no doubt were planned last year when things were look- 
ing good, and if they are carried out they will probably 
strike the upward trend, which should start in a few 
months anyway. It is recognized that the untoward condi- 
tions of the present can only be temporary, but while they 
last they are depressing. 

Logging operations have been planned near Powell River 
by the Haslam Lake Timber & Logging Company, a 
concern. I. B. Pendleton will be the field manager. 
proposed to construct eight miles of logging railway 
season. 

Construction of 


this 
a sawmill is to be started by the Hardy 
Bay Lumber Company, which has 3,000 acres of limits at 
the northern end of Vancouver Island. The capacity will 
be 25,000 feet a day, and 45,000 shingles. Officers of the 
company are: President, R. S. Hamilton; vice president, 

: MeNeil; secretary, G. L. Middleton; manager, James 
Shand: directors, F. M. Williamson and J. G. Bourne. 

Washington state men, who are interested in the South- 
gate Logging Company, are exploiting three sections of 
crown-granted timber that they own on the Southgate River 
at the head of Bute Inlet. Three miles of logging railway 
is to be built. 

An electric line is being built by the B. C. Electric Rail- 
way Company from Port Moody to Coquitlam Lake, which 
will give transportation facilities to mills on Burrard Inlet 
which are taking logs out of the territory north of Port 
Moody. 

During 1913 the Canadian Western Lumber Company, the 
biggest concern in the Province, plans to cut about 200,000,- 
000 feet of lumber. _The annual report just issued, states 
that the company has more business on its books now than 
it had a year ago, with even better prices. This company 
is giving attention to the utilization of material which has 
heretofore been destroyed, with the result that a product 
has been discovered which can be manufactured by the com- 
pany at good profit. The timber held by this firm is ap- 
proximated at 9,800,000,000 feet. 

It is proposed to test the new forest act in the courts, 
the particular instance being a seizure made of cedar blocks 


and logs belonging to the Excelsior Shingle Company, of 
Crescent, a small place between New Westminster and 


Blaine. The seizure was made on the ground that four 
carloads of cedar blocks and eight sections of cedar logs 
were loaded and consigned to a firm in Blaine. The timber 
was cut from the limits of Bloedel, Stewart & Welch at 
Myrtle Point and it is contended by the Government that 
as the stuff was not manufactured it was not eligible fcr 


export. The penalty in matters of this kind is “confisea- 
tion, cancellation of the licenses from which the timber 
was cut, and a fine not exceeding $1,000. 


With the warm weather of the last two weeks, fires are 
reported in various parts of the Province, but so far they 
have not been allowed to do much damage. 





IN SOUTHEASTERN CANADA. 


MONTREAL, GUE., Aug. 4.—-Lumber business in Canada 
shows no appreciable decline except export business to 
Great Britain, which has fallen off owing to excessive 
freight rates. Prices are ruling steady and there does 
not seem to be very much slackening off in building 
returns. As a matter of fact, building permits for the 
first six months of 1913 for twenty-one cities aggregated 
$49.748.000 as compared with $46,333,000 for the same 
neriod last year. Of this increase of nearly _three-and-a- 
half millions, Montreal itself supplies $1,876,000. During 
the last two months, when other cities were showing de- 
creases, Montreal showed an increase of 32 percent. There 
is a brisk demand for all kinds of lumber from the United 
States and this, together with the activities in local build- 
ing circles, keeps prices firm. 

David MacLaren, head of the MacLaren 
pany of Buckingham, Que., and Ottumwa, has resigned as 
president of the Bank of Ottawa and has been succeeded 
by the Honorable George Bryson, of Fort Coulange. The 
new president is also a lumberman. 

The last issue of the Journal of Commerce 
holder deals with the pulp and paper 
prehensive way. showing among other things, that Canada 
cut last vear 1,847,000 cords of pulpwood, of which less 
than half was manufactured at home. The value of this 
wood at $6.45 a cord amounted to $5,215,000. The present 
production of news print in Canada is over 1.300 tons a 
day. having increased by 48 percent during 1912. sy othe 
end of the present year, new mills coming on the market 
will increase the daily output to 1,700 tons. Canada is 
exporting to the United States 600 tons of paper a day, or 
98 percent of that country’s total imports. 


Lumber (Com- 


and Share- 
industry in a com- 





FROM THE CANADIAN CAPITAL. 


To Settle Question of Control of Ocean Freight Rates 
—Value of Lumber Products in Canada in 1912 
Was $76,540,879. 


OTTAWA, ONT., Aug. 5.—Canadian lumbermen engag- 
ing in the export timber trade with England are greatly 
interested in the mission of Chairman H. L. Drayton, of 
the railway commission, who last week left for England 
to take un the question of the control of ocean rates 
with the British Government. At the beginning of the 
present year the different steamship lines boosted all 
rates considerably above the levels of the previous years, 
although these have never been considered at all low by 
shippers. Timber rates were considerably increased, so much 
so as to make an appreciable difference to the export trade. 

Joint control of all rates, on sea as well as land. has 
been suggested and Mr. Drayton will endeavor to arrange 


this with the Government. The land journey being only 
one-third of the total distance, it is considered the railway 
commission or some similar bodv should also have jurisdic- 


tion over ocean rates and the British Government has ex- 


pressed its willingness to put through such a plan. A 
reduction in rates is expected as a result. 
The total value of all lumber. square timber, lath and 


shingles produced in Canada in 1912 was $76,540,879, ac 
cording to the annual report of the Forestry Branch on Cana 
dian lumber production last year. which will shortly be 
issued. The total amount of Inmber produced was 4.389, 
723.000 feet board measure, valued at $69.475.784: square 
timber 65.906 tons,. valued at $1,825,154: shi ngles, 
1.578,345.000, valued at $3,175,319, and lath, 899,016,000. 
valued at $2,064,622. The lumber cut was a decrease of 
10.7 pereent as compared with the previous year; the aver- 





age mill price, however, 
sand feet, board measure. 

The revenue of the City of Hull will be increased $25,993 
at the end of next year when the exemption from taxation 
granted the BE. B. Eddy Company, lumber and paper manu- 
facturer, will expire. The company was granted a fifteen- 
year ex <emption when its plant burned down in the last 
great local fire. The entire plant is valued at $2,079,555 
and it will be increased by about $500,000 as a result of 
additions now being made, 

The effect of the dry season is being felt locally in serious 
forest fires which are starting at different places in Ontario 
and Quebec. Some valuable timber was destroyed last week 
by a fire which swept westward from the Ottawa River near 
Quyon, Que., burning down some fine pine. Forest fires 
near Eganville, Ont., have also done considerable damage. 

The Ontario government is offering for auction until 
August 26 the timber on some lands burned over by recent 
forest fires in order to forestall the borers and other de- 
structive insects. 

The use of wood blocks for paving is being vigorously 
debated in Ottawa municipal circles as the result of the 
warping of blocks with which Connaught Square, in the cen- 
ter of the city, was paved. A representative of a New York 
wood block firm appeared before the board of control and 
offered to take that body to New York in a special train 
to see how well the wood stood the wear in that city. 


increased and was $15.83 a thou- 





NOTES FROM MANITOBA. 


WINNIPEG, MAN., Aug. 4.—Although in some parts of 
Manitoba the lumber trade is fairly active, business in 
most parts is quiet. There has been very little, if any, 
improvement iz the last few weeks. Permits for dwell- 
ing houses are being brought out in Winnipeg each 
week in fair volume, but the aggregate since the first 
of the year is about $2,000,000 smaller than at the 
corresponding date last year. The situation is expected 
to become brisker in the fall, when the movement of the 
crops will have a good effect on the circulation of money. 
It is really the scarcity of money this season that has 
caused the falling off in the building trade. In several 
of the cities west of Winnipeg, in Saskatchewan and 
Alberta, building permits are more numerous than a year 
ago, and there is considerable activity in lumber and 
supplies in these places. Owing to the financial strin- 
gency throughout the West, collections show little or no 
betterment, but local dealers are confident that the situa- 
tion will be easier in the course of a couple of months. 

H. M. Martin, Edmonton, Alta., who has returned 
from a trip to Hudson’s Hope, in the north country, 
reports a vast stretch of timber between Grouard, Alta., 
and Peace River Crossing that would keep a modern 
pulpmill supplied with raw material for many years. 
Many of the trees are nearly 150 feet high, clean and 
straight, and with an average diameter of 12 inches. 





AT ONTARIO’S METROPOLIS. 


Toronto, ONT., Aug. 4.—The lumber trade continues 
quiet owing to the tightness of the money market. 
Wholesalers find it hard to collect accounts and are cau- 
tious in extending eredit. But little buying is being 
done by retailers except in the way of sorting up orders. 
There is considerable activity in the box making industry, 
with plenty of orders on hand and a steady demand for 
this class of material. Notwithstanding the generally slack 


business conditions the prices of lumber remain firm, and 
wholesalers are not eager to make concessions, regarding 


the present lull as only temporary in view of the require- 
ments for building, which promise an active fall market. 

It is expected that the excellent harvest of the West, 
which now appears assured, will result in easier money and 
a general renewal of confidence, and that the influx of 
southern pine, now so keenly felt in competition with hem- 
lock, spruce and the cheaper grades of white pine, will be 
checked by the advance in freight rates from the South, 
which is expected to go into effect October 1. The improve- 
ment in American conditions which should follow the set- 
tlement of the United States tariff question is another fac- 
tor calculate@ on to relieve the situation here. 


The fire ranging service of the Ontario Department of 
Lands, Forests and Mines has issued large posters, printed 


in red on water-proof linen, warning the public against the 


danger of forest fires, to be put up in the forest reserves 
and in construction camps. Over 20,000 of these in Eng- 
lish and French have been sent out by the fire rangers to the 
road commissioners and the railway contractors. 


eR OOo! 


The Forest Quarterly for March, 1913, contains a 
couple of interesting contributions by Irving W. Bailey, 
from the Laboratory of Wood Technology, Harvard 
School of Forestry, dealing with the methods by which 
creosote or other liquids penetrate wood structure. It 
has been supposed that wood in seasoning causes cracks 
through the cells which more freely admit the liquid, 
but observations indicate that these cracks never affect 
the outer cell wall, and do not afford any freer ingress 
to liquid. The articles are illustrated with photo-micro- 
graphs which indicate as to coniferous woods that the 
transfusion of liquids occurs entirely through the bor- 
dered pits of the cells. 
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The withdrawals of public lands belonging to the 
United States during May and June amount to 116,000 
acres, and in the same time over 6,000,000 acres of land 
previously withdrawn were restored upon recommenda- 
tions of the Geological Survey. On July 1 the total 
outstanding withdrawals amounted to 68,609,289 acres, 
of which more than 58,000,000 acres are in coal land 
withdrawals. Such lands, when examined by the Geolog- 
ieal Survey, if found to be coal lands are valued and 
placed on sale. In the case of potash or phosphate lands 
they are reserved pending legislation by Congress to 
provide for their disposition, Withdrawals for water 
power or reservoir purposes are withheld subject to 
development under departmental regulations, and those 
lands not found to belong in any of those classes are 
restored to public entry. 
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Slight Improvement to Tone of Market—Redwood More 
Than Holding Its Own—Panama Canal Possibilities. 


San Francisco, Aug. 2.—August has opened without’ 


any advance in lumber prices, but there is a slight im- 
provement in the tone of the market, although some mill 
representatives who are anxious to sell have occasionally 
made extremely low quotations. Reputable firms, however, 
are generally upholding the standard of prices, even 
though orders are slow. Some are getting $12 base, 
though a few have recently quoted as low as $11.50 on 
rough fir. 

Fir clears are rather weak in this market and are sell- 
ing at a flat rate, no attention being paid to the regular 
selling base. In some cases random fir has been sold as 
low as $10.50 base, but others are asking more. 

There are still good inquiries from the South and the 
interior. The offshore lumber business is unchanged 
except for the unsettling effect of the new revolution in 
China on business at Hongkong and Shanghai. The Dollar 
Steamship Company, of this city, which has eight steamers 
in the trans-Pacifie lumber trade, has been doing a good ex- 
port business for some time. 

Redwood lumber is more than holding its own in all of 
its markets, despite the dullness of the last few months. 
The eastern outlook is favorable for all kinds of dry stuff. 

California white and sugar pine conditions are favorable 
in all of the eastern markets and the mills have made head- 
way in cutting uppers. 

Within five years from the opening of the Panama Canal 
the population of California will be more than doubled. 
The population will continue to increase as the years pass, 
according to a prediction made by David Rich, New York 
member of the firm of A. J. Rich & Co., who is on a busi- 
ness visit to San Francisco. “The new colonists,” said this 
financier, ‘“‘will be of a desirable class of eastern and Euro- 
pean settlers and their coming will solve not only the prob- 
lem of farm labor in the State, but also the vexing Japanese 
question. I do not think we can ever get rid of the Japa- 
nese we already have, but the arrival of the easterners and 
Europeans will render them nonessential. We shall have 
the kind of labor we need and have for years been trying 
to get.” 

The successful launching of the Exposition Hoo-Hoo House 
project after several months of preliminary work is cause 
for congratulation, a strong committee of representative 
men having been secured. The officers of the “Lumbermen’s 
Building and House of Hoo-Hoo,”’ which will soon be in- 
corporated under that style, are equally divided between the 
redwood, fir and white pine lumber manufacturing interests. 

The number of building contracts filed for record during 
the last week was 34, representing a total investment in 
buildings of $656,000. This is a fair average for local 
building construction. The total estimated valuation of 
buildings for which construction permits were granted by 
the chief building inspector during July was $1,415,000, as 
against $2,452,000 for the corresponding month of 1912. 
Several large exposition structures and public buildings have 
been started but permits are not required for these. 

The total number of private building contracts entered 
into during July amounted to $2,055,210, divided as follows: 
Brick, $1.257,131; frame, $661,026; alterations, $137,053; 
total, $2,055,210. The total building contracts entered into 
since the fire amount to $237,501,000. There have been 
46,017 building permits granted since the fire for a total 
of $227,756,338. The above amounts do not include any of 
the building construction carried on by the Government, the 
State, the municipality or by the Panama-Pacific Interna- 
tional Exposition. Construction work of this kind carried 
on during the month was the letting of contracts by the 
exposition company amounting to a total of $1,689,815. 

Plans are being figured for a two-story and basement and 
attic class C suburban residence for Frederick Kohl, at an 
estimated cost of $200,000. 

A drop in the coasting freight rate on lumber from Port- 
land to San Francisco from $3.50 to $8 is reported; and the 
rate to Los Angeles is now about $3.50. The increased 
production of Columbia River mills is given.as the cause of 
the slump. 

The offshore freight market is still weak and there is a 
large supply of disengaged tonnage available. * 

What is said to be the largest cargo of Tasmanian hard- 
wood ever received here was brought by the schooner Watson 
A. West, which arrived from Hobart. Although hardwood 
logs form parts of steamer cargoes at intervals, this is 
the heaviest load of the character shipped to the Coast, 
there being over 15,000 cut pieces in the consignment. The 
wood is for E. A. Howard & Co., who have worked up a 
special demand for the Tasmanian product. 

The Wendling Lumber Company, of San Francisco, has re- 
served 100 acres adjacent to Salona City to be occupied at 
once as a lumber yard. Five other lumber concerns have 
applied for locations at the new townsite, which has been 
laid out on a large scale by eastern and San Francisco capi- 
talists. Many other industries are represented in the appli- 
eations for lots in the proposed industrial center in the 
midst of the rich agricultural district that is being de- 
veloped. 

The supervisors of Modoc County at the last meeting re- 
fused to lower the timber assessments to the rate of last 
year but promised no further raise on timber, but a raise on 
agricultural lands next year. The raise this vear fell on 
timberlands exclusively. It is stated that the board does 
not think best to equalize assessments until next year. 

The Ocean Shore Furniture Company's factory, which is 
being built at Moss Beach, at a cost of $25.000, is nearly 
completed. <A force of fifty men will be employed at the 
start. The company will manufacture desks and office 
furniture from the redwood timber that is cut in the moun- 
tains back of Moss Beach. 

S. H. Holmes, with offices in the Santa Marina Building, 
has returned from a tour of the San Joaquin Valley and 
reports the lumber trade looking up a little in the interior. 
Inquiries are better than earlier in the season. Most of the 
crops are in good condition, the recent damage to fruit by 
the heat in some parts of the State having been exag- 
gerated. 

Tne C. A. Smith Lumber Company has developed a new 
market for the lumber damaged in loading on vessels at 
Marshfield and unloading in the general shipping yards at 
Bay Point, a short distance from San Francisco. A big 
demand has arisen in Oakland and San Francisco and other 
points for this material as fine stove wood and kindling. 
The damaged lumber cut into stove lengths sells at from 
$15 to $20 a cord, equaling lumber prices. 








PROPOSED ESTABLISHMENT OF FOREST 
SCHOOL. 
BERKELEY, CAu., Aug. 2.—A high official in the Forest 
Service at San Francisco says a department of forestry 
will be establisked in the University of California, with 


probably C. 8. Chapman of the Yale Forest School 
faculty as director. 


The large timber holdings of California and the North 
Pacific States should offer an excellent field for young 
men trained in forestry at a high class institution, and 
familiar with a nearby region in their schooling, made 
£0 by forest investigation trips. 
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AMONG THE NORTHERN REDWOODS. 


EUREKA, CAL., Aug. 2.—Rapid progress is being made 
by the Mercer Fraser Company at Scotia, where it is 
eiecting a dry sorting shed and a storing shed, as well 
as dry kilns, for the Pacific Lumber Company. The 
lumber warehouse is taking form, the windows having 
already been set in place. 

At Samoa the Hammond Lumber Company has a pile 
driver making foundations preparatory to the erection of 
a warehouse, and also driving foundation-piling for a 
wharf. The warehouse is to be used for storing stocks 
of kiln-dried redwood. The demand for finished redwood 
products throughout the country is makins it necessary for 
all redwood mills catering to that class of trade to carry a 
larger stock on hand, and during last year all plants con- 
ducting this business have found it necessary to increase 
their storage capacity. : 

The Little River Redwood Company has resumed opera- 
tions, having completed a spur road into the new tract of 
timber which it will log. This plant has been closed in order 


to repair its log boom, and also because of a scarcity of f 


logs. 

Considerable building lumber is being shipped to the North- 
western Pacific Railroad Company at Fort Seward for use 
along the right-of-way in the building of bridges, trestles 
and culverts. 

The Mattole Lumber Company has reconstructed a Knox 
Tractor to be used in hauling ties and tan bark from the 
Needle Rock grade. At present the company has twenty 
teams hauling ties for Stewart & McKee, who are furnishing 
ties for the Northwestern Pacific extension. 

The Norwegian tramp steamer Jason has cleared for Mex- 
ico with a part cargo of 584,000 feet of redwood, consisting 
of merchantable lumber and ties for construction work. 
Most of the cargo is for the Southern Pacific Company, the 
value being about $12,500. The British tramp steamer 
Hawkhead cleared with 2,575,794 feet of rough clear red- 
wood, worth $77,574.15. It is under charter to A. F. Thane 
& Co. and will take on additional cargo at Portland before 
departing to Sydney to discharge. A. F. Thane & Co. have 
chartered the steamer Algoa from Henry Lund & Co. to load 
redwood at this port. The Algoa is now in San Francisco 
discharging merchandise. 

As an order was recently issued placing the port of 
Eureka under the jurisdiction of the San Francisco port 
collectors, the local office of customs collector was today 
turned over to Deputy Max Lipowitz, who succeeds S. A. 
Campbell. The business of the office here deals almost ex- 
clusively with the clearing of off-shore lumber cargoes. 





NORTH PACIFIC COAST CARGO SHIPMENTS. 


SEATTLE, WASH., Aug. 2.—Fred W. Alexander, secre- 
tary of the Pacific Lumber Inspection Bureau, Seattle, 
has just issued his semi-annual comparative statement of 
waterborne shipments from British Columbia, Washing- 
ton and Oregen during the first six months of this year, 
as compared with the same period of 1912 and 1911. 
The statement shows that there has been a net gain in 
shipments this year over the corresponding six .months 
of last year totalmg: 120,194,931 feet b.-m. The total 
water shipments from January 1 to June 30 this year 
amounted to 990,384,191 feet, of which 664,703,141 feet 
went to California, 49,941,104 feet to Alaska, British 
Columbia, Panama and other domestic ports, and 275,- 
742,926 feet to the foreign trade. The report in detail 
follows: 

Comparative Statement of Waterborne Shipments From 

British Columbia, Washington and Oregon January 1 

to June 30, 


California, 
San 
San Pedro Bay.... 
Rath, DIRS. 6. 6as-ax 
Miscellaneous 


Tota! California... 


UIE 6 «.0u- 4-5. Sr0ie's 
Yukon Territory... 


British Columbia..... 


Panama 
Atlantic Coast 
Hawaiian Islands.. 
Philippine 


Total Miscel. Dom 
ps ae 
New Zealand 


West Coast, So. Am.. 
Anm.. 


1911-1912-1913. Total Feet Board 
Measure Lumber-Lath-Pickets. 
Jan. 1 to Jan. 1 to Jan. 1 to 
June 30, June 30, June 30, 
1911. g 1913. 
-277, 296,739 332,612,861 
. - 228,514,219 308,911,953 
.» 15,144,275 9,850 23,178,327 
- 21,537,578 SRtatOO. avs unccces 
-542,492,811 600,128,453 664,703,141 
-. 4,164,200 4,444,027 1,592,231 
te 165,463 eee 
1,510,675 678,813 3,634,909 
.. 2,348,980 10,252,938 3,010,929 
-. 1,382,306 445,149 2.388.494 
.. 22,130,789 30,759,177 34,075,166 
3,748,408 12,928,751 5,239,375 
.. 35,450,821 59,557,035 49,941,104 
-. 88,332,280 87,040,176 113,665,039 
.. 4,386,786 2,849,291 4,223,213 
48,968,133 48,087,690 55,941,010 
East Coast, So. 3,089,494 5,284,094 2,060,069 
AE re 6,450,530 8,302,360 3,308,618 
Comere: Aries... weccusess CO aR ea 
SUNMIRes h oe s.craca ois /o'sike 41,433,509 23,196,464 54,637,834 
Re eee 4,767,917 9,796,953 36 
é y 6,090,227 


South Sea Is!tands.. 
,... Wee 





MRS ed owe ece $6 68s 12,144,457 4,945,833 4,382,762 
Mee oa acs cies ates 8,240 171,407 560,012 
228,258,476 210,507,173 275,742,926 
California ..........542,492,811 600,128,453 664,703,141 
Miscel. Domestic..... 35,450,821 59,557,035 49,941,104 
Foreign ............228,208,476 210,507,173 275,742,926 
806,202,108 870,192,661 990,387,171 
British 

Columbia. Washington. Oregon. 
are 20,109,907 138,912,291 116,720,728 
CaMforma. ... 5.06532 1,421,727 367,551,617 295,729,797 
PIOMMOMEE osc cvs 3,022,773 37,899,039 9,019,292 
24,554,407 544,362,947 421,469,817 

Gain and Loss Over 1912 in Feet Board Measure. 

WON 5 6 Si viske bs Seed o's bees warmers 65,235,753 
PRI MIME sn eras p63 aa he 6d alos We Ole @-Ole 64,574,688 
: 129,810,441 
Miscellaneous Domestic Loss...............00- 9,615,931 
PONIES oe eleva tia canes os sia ad erecwio ware a urelenies 120,194,510 


Francisco Bay.. 


Islands... 


& Continent... 











3,754,072 
16,934,814 














Comparative Statement of Shipments Inspected January 1 
to June 30, 1912-1913. 


able. 


and 








1912. 1918. 
BEON COMMA oc i cnc ese 21,447,695 24,514,018 
WRONG 5. 6 os. 0's Vieccce ese tices 488,635,569 490,436,510 
Me Ge or ales clavolav die taste emia 165,161,292 231,225,320 
ATEN a SIRGMI Sec Gah bee nie Ow se 675,244,556 746,175,848 
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Box Purposes 


possesses 
that should appeal to Box Manu- 
facturers who watch their profits 
closely. 
woods, it is now the most avail- 


many characteristics 


Of the Northern Hard- 


No. 3 willbe found par- 


ticularly good for this purpose 


is comparatively sound and 


of a quality suited to box mak- 
ing. A letter addressed to any 
of the firms below will bring a 
prompt quotation. 





G. W. JONES LUMBER CO., 
Appleton, Wis. 


NORTH WESTERN LUMBER CO 
Eau Claire, Wis. 


RIB LAKE LUMBER CoO., 
Rib Lake, Wis. 


WILLOW RIVER LUMBER CO., 
New Richmond, Wis. 


Il. STEPHENSON CO., 
Wells, Mich. 


SAWYER GOODMAN 
Marinette, Wis. 


GOODMAN LUMBER 
Goodman, Wis. 


BUSWELL LBR. & MFG. CO., 
Wausau, Wis. 


JOHN OELHAFEN, 
Tomahawk, Wis. 


DIAMOND LUMBER CO., 
Green Bay, Wis. ‘ 


FLANNER-STEGER LAND 
& LUMBER CO., 
Chicago, Ill. 


FOSTER-LATIMER LUMBER CO., 
Mellen, Wis. 


c. A. GOODYEAR LUMBER CO., 
Tomah, Wis. 


WORCESTER LBR. CO., Ltd., 
Chassell, Mich. 


HACKLEY - PHELPS- BONNELL CO, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


co., 


co., 
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GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 





We Can Ship Immediately te 


Quartered Ist & 2nd Full Width Oak. 
( 4-4 No. 3 Elm. 


Also Handle all Items in Northern 
and Southern Hardwoods. 


Perkins Lumber Company 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 














DUDLEY LUMBER CO. 


Northern and Southern Hardwoods 


Sales Offices: Grand Rapids, Mich., and Memphis, Tenn. 
Mills: Bayfield County, Wis. 


Largest :" IN MICHIGAN, 
Assorted Stock Also large stocks 
of NORTHERN at Northern and 
and SOUTHERN Southern points. 
Write us for delivered prices. 


NICHOLS & COX LUMBER CO. Grand Rapids, Mich, 

















‘The Wolf - iaiieoneat’| 
Lumber Co. 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS 


MILLS: . 4 
Northland Lumber Co. Main Office and Yard, 


GREEN BAY, WIS. GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
ee ——~ 











Cc. C. FOLLMER & CO. 
Wisconsin Hemlock and Hardwood 


White and Red Cedar Shingles 


GRAND RAPIDS, - ~ MICHIGAN 








G. N. Wagner Lumber & Shingle Co. 
Red Cedar Shingles and Siding 


and Fir Lumber. 
Eastern Office, 


Western Office, 
Mich. Trust Bldg., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Seattle, Washington. 
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“Fearsome Creatures of the 


Lumberwoods ” 
A New Book by W. T. COX, State Forester of Minnesota. 


This handsomely bound, attractive and interesting little book 
contains descriptions of twenty animals originated by lumberjacks 
for the benefit of strangers in camp. The book is well written and 
fully illustrated. It is already popular with jumbermen, and cannot 
fail to delight all who are interested in the woods. 

‘Fearsome Creatures of the Lumberwoods” sent post- 
paid on receipt of $1.00. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
431 So. Dearbor.», Street, CHICAGO 














NATIONAL LUMBER & CREOSOTING COMPANY 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers of all kinds of 


SOUTHERN LUMBER ™<S; SR0ce tmeers 


PILING and POLES. 
Equipped for Treatment of Lumber with Various Processes. 


HOUSTON, TEX. TEXARKANA, ARK. 


TRANSPORTATION NEWS INTERESTING LUMBERMEN. 


(Continued from page 33.) 


Chicago, attorneys for the manufacturers in the case be- 
fore the commission. 

The manufacturers take the position. of the retailers 
in their petition for intervention, opposing any breaking 
of the blanket rate and maintaining that the grouping 
of rates now in effect constitutes no unjust discrimina- 
tion and should not be disturbed. 





PROPOSED LOUISVILLE TRAFFIC BUREAU. 

LOUISVILLE, Ky., Aug. 6.—The Louisville Hardwood 
Club has taken up consideration of the establishment of 
a traffic bureau. Among the cases in which the club 
has been interested are the milling-in-transit situation; 
the recent advance in rates on the Louisville & Nashville; 
the switching complaint against the Louisville & Nash- 
ville; the elimination of a bridge toll at Louisville; the 
realignment of rates to Louisville to relieve alleged dis- 
crimination with other Ohio River crossings, and others. 

The plan which has been proposed and is now being 
considered for the members of the club, most of whom 
employ traffic men on a part-time basis, to pool their 
expenditures and create a fund sufficient to maintain 
a bureau. The feasibility of the plan will be determined 
within a few weeks. 

This week’s meeting of the club was held at River- 
view, a popular resort on the Ohio River. 





OCEAN FREIGHT RATES. 

For the last few weeks the freight market has been 
steady, as reported by Alfred H. Clement & Co., freight 
brokers and forwarding agents, of New Orleans, but 
there are prospects of an advance in rates in the near 
future, when the fall season will have opened. 

Rates for prompt shipment are quoted as follows: 


Hardwood. Softwood. Pine. 
ON OPORTO ECC Ee 50¢ 33e 80s 
RIONIPE ri 3 CB nig’ cae iw a SU 30¢ 33¢ SOs 
Pee os ere ee ee ee ee 32C¢ 85s 
eee ee ee Te 35e $14.00 
PR ile aa Aisin ara dw bob Ghee wage 36e 14.50 
Glasgow Sw hiadie has ace awe eae s5c 14.00 
Pe una encek cer iee 32¢ 11.25 
TS PF ET enero TT 45¢ 140s 
een eer ra ee 30¢ 85s 


SMR, ve nas ass eee eee Re 30e¢ 








PO <.suceus we sche awen es 30¢ 

SNE wxiaie.a de Wan ee oe <a be eS Stari 

rere 5 mare ew ee wn ieee 36¢ 
Reece ee ree ee 40¢ 

a eit ser 40¢ 

OS Ee ee eee 40¢c 

Barcelona Ee ee re 40c 

IEE cat a erate ie 38¢c 

ee erent ae 36ec 

Se er ee 39c 

NE ROE FOE Ce ee ee 42¢ 

ERD > oon ax oiersee o wins Ge Os lee 40¢ 

SE o's avin BS ss bas Cae A oe © 42¢ 

RE es Sine Gia Batic ork ome eee ore 50c bate wiase has 
SEON: ASTOS: osc ko: i'ss 2ns,0 le aD $17.00 $18.00 
IE 5. ws 6 0 G0 0 ee RO Rates on application. 
Cette Od Algiers. ... 2... ..60% Rates on application. 





RECEIPTS AT CHICAGO BY WATER. 

From July 29 to August 4 inclusive, nineteen vessels 
brought 6,140,000 feet of lumber and 230 cords of 
wood to Chicago for distribution. The largest indi- 
vidual cargo—640,000 feet of lumber—was carried by 
the steamer H. E. Runnels, from Boyne City, Mich. 
The next largest cargo—538,000 feet of lumber—was 
carried by the steamer J. W. Stephenson, from Esca- 
naba, Mich. ; 

Arrivals by days and vessels were as follows: 


July 29.—Str. Philetus Sawyer, Menominee, Mich., 325,000 


feet; Str. H. E. Runnels, Boyne City, Mich., 640,000 feet ; 
Str. Mathew Wilson, Big Bay, Mich., 351,000 feet; Str. 
Sidney O. Neff, Manistee, Mich., 270,000 feet. 


July 30.—Sch. George A. Marsh, Zeiser Bay, Mich., 170,- 


000 feet; Sir. T. S. Christie, Pequaming, Mich., 384,000 
feet; Barge Interlaken, Pequaming, Mich., 474,000 feet. 


July 31.—Sch. J. J. Case, Chassell, Mich., 463,000 feet; 


Sch. J. J. Case, Chassell, Mich., 8,500 ties; Str. J. 
Stephenson, Escanaba, Mich., 538,000 feet; Str. George 
Burnham, Biack River, Mich., 35,000 posts; Str. N. J. 
Nessen, Manistee, Mich., 800,000 feet. 


August 1. 


Str. Philetus Sawyer, Naubinway, Mich., 
600 feet. 


427,- 


August 2.—Str. C. H. Starke, Roger's Landing, Mich., 
12,524 ties. 
August 5.—Str. O. E. Parks, Richard's Landing, Ont., 


230 cords of wood. 

August 4.—-Str. Maggie Marshal, Manistee, Mich., 300,000 
feet; Str. Louis Pahlow, Cutler, Mich., 465,000 feet; Str. 
Arizona, Boyne City, Mich.. 500,000 feet; Sch. Delta, 
Menominee, Mich., 300,000 feet; Str. Sidney O. Neff, Ar- 
cadia, Mich., 233,000 feet. 





RAILROAD CONDITIONS ON THE BORDER. 

AuSTIN, TEXx., Aug. 4.—It is the opinion of United 
States custom agents and others in close touch with the 
international railroad traffic through Mexico and the 
United States gateways that the recent abolition of 
through freight rates by the Mexican Government will 
have the effect of causing a big falling off in export 
and import trade of the two countries. The new order 
went into effect August 1, and, while the operation of 
the Mexican lines leading to border points is at a stand- 
still, due to the Mexican rebel situation, there is a con- 
siderable movement of freight by boat in and out of the 
ports of Vera Cruz and Tampico, The fact that through 
bills of lading can no longer be issued on these inter- 
national shipments will increase the labor of custom 
agents at ports of entry and will cause an increase in 
the freight charges. New bills of lading must be issued 


at the points of entry and there will probably be delays 
and other inconveniences caused shippers on this account. 

None of the men who are connected with the receiver- 
ship of the Texas lines of the Frisco Railroad will ven- 
ture to predict just how long it will take to bring the 
It is the 


properties out of their financial difficulties. 





belief of the friends of B. F. Yoakum that he will ulti- 
mately again come into control of the several lines in 
this State that belong to the Frisco system and that his 
original plans for extending them and developing the 
territory through which they run will be carried out. 

Complying with an order issued recently by the State 
railroad commission, the Houston & Texas Central Rail- 
road has begun the work of rehabilitating its Mexia- 
Nelleva cut-oif line, 94 miles long. This piece of track 
is known in Texas as ‘‘Harriman’s folly.’’ It was con- 
structed several years ago by the late EK. H. Harriman 
as a bluff to prevent the building of the Trinity & 
srazos Valley Railroad. The bluff failed to stop the 
coustruction of the Trinity & Brazos Valley and the 
Harriman line was converted into a ‘‘cut-off,’’ which 
has proved to be a heavy financial burden to the South- 
ern Pacific interests in Texas. Its physical condition 
became so bad that the railroad commission recently 
ordered that extensive improvements be made. 

It is predicted by the traffic officials of Texas rail- 
roads that their respective lines will be called upon this 
fall to handle the largest freight tonnage in their his- 
tory. It is deemed that a car shortage is practically 
inevitable, although every possible preparation is now 
being made by the different roads to prevent such a 
condition. During last year all of the principal rail- 
roads of the State have increased their equipment, Many 
of them have also added materially to their trackage 
facilities. : 





GETTING RESULTS. 

MEMPHIS, TENN., Aug. 5.—One of the features of 
the meeting of the Southern Hardwood Traffic Bureau 
here last Wednesday was the statement of President 
George D. Burgess that the operations of this organiza- 
tion had resuited in saving about $12,000 to lumber ship- 
pers in this territory through the successful handling 
of the Canadian rate case and the victory gained for 
members of the association in Mississippi in connection 
with the proposed advance on cottonwood and gum from 
points in that State to New Orleans. He also pointed 
out that about $10,000 had been saved the members 
through the collection of old claims intelligently and 
legally presented to the carricrs and to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, with the result that he and the 
other members felt that the association had been a de- 
cided success and that it had likewise proved its right 
of existence. Attention was also called to the success- 
ful opposition of the bureau to the proposed advance 
on lumber rates by the Frisco from points in Arkansas 
and Missouri to Nebraska, Minnesota and the Dakotas, 
through which a large saving to members had been 
effected. Forty firms were represented at this meeting, 
which was one of the most satisfactory held since the 
body was formally organized last year. 

The principal object of this meeting was to ascertain 
if the members desired to push the so-called ‘‘ Stark 
case’ in which, the secretary explained, complaint was 
filed with the Interstate Commerce Commission last fall 
and through which a reduction on rates was sought from 
Memphis and points in Mississippi on the Illinois Central 
and Yazoo & Mississippi Valley roads to Chicago and points 
to Central Freight Association and Western Trunk line 
territories. Walker Welford, first vice president of the 
bureau, S. B. Anderson, head of the Anderson-Tully Com- 
pany, and John Dwyer, traflic manager of the Lamb-Fish 
Lumber Company, spoke in favor of continuing the case 
and pushing it to a conclusion as quickly as possible. Mr. 
Welford stated that if the railroads were as efficient in 
the handling of their business as were the lumbermen and 
the cooperage interests they would not be under the neces- 
sitv of asking for frequent advances in rates. Mr. Ander- 
son expressed the hope that all the members would continue 


to support the bureau in its efforts for equitable freight 
rates and Mr. Dwyer thought the rates from Mississippi 


points as well as from Memphis to the territory indicated 
were entirely too high. The upshot of the discussion was 
the decision to push this complaint vigorously. 

There was some discussion regarding advances in rates 
west of the Mississippi River. Secretary Townshend ad- 
vised the members that these would be taken up by the 
commission some time in the fall and that until they ‘were 
disposed of the carriers would have to postpone the effect- 
iveness of the higher rates. Mr. Townshend further advised 


the members that several other complaints had been _ filed 
and that the members were making extensive use of the 


bureau. 





MILLIONS FOR CANADIAN ROADS. 

Sir Thomas G. Shaughnessy, president of the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway, recently announced that his com- 
pany would immediately proceed with development and 
an extensive program involving the « <penditure of 
$100,000,000. The success of the Canadian Northern 
and Grand Trunk Pacific railways in securing subsidies 
and loans from the Canadian Government, in amount 
exceeding $30,000,000 for both roads, and the assurance 
that these two lines (says a report from Montreal) will 
be in operation from ocean to ocean next year, as well 
as the successful operation of the Ontario govern- 
mental railway—the Temaskaming & Northern Onta- 
rio—under the commission headed by J. L. Englehart, 
and the development of plans outlined for the Inter- 
colonial Railway, a Canadian Government enterprise, 
together with double tracking that is planned and 
under way, render the railway situation in Canada of 
especial interest. The availability of the $130,000,000 
for the use of three railroads, in addition to expendi- 
tures necessary for the completion of the National 
Transcontinental Railway of Canada, which is being 
constructed by Government, means extraordinary ex- 
penditures in the construction of new lines, double 
tracking, erecting and expanding of terminals, and the 
obtaining of equipment necessary to the service of the 
several indicated lines. The bulk of the Canadian 
Pacific’s activities is in the West. It has been found 
that much construction, including terminal yards, 
trackage, docks ete., which is now but a few years 
old, is incapable of meeting the demands upon the 
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lines of the company, and must be replaced by larger 
facilities. At Vancouver, for example, the company 
is called upon to construct larger piers to accommo- 
date the new lines it has placed on the Pacific routes. 





A PRECEDENT IN MISROUTING CASES. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission has occupied new 
ground in awarding reparation on a car of lumber, ship- 
ment by the Lathrop Lumber Company, Birmingham, 
Ala., from Fleming to Huntsville, both in that State. 
The shipment was sent over the Alabama Great Southern 
and the Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis Railways via 
Chattanooga, although it might have been sent as an 
intrastate shipment via Attalla. The published intra- 
state rate on the shorter haul was $8.91 lower on the 
carload than the interstate tariff rates under which it 
moved. Hitherto the commission has not recognized 
intrastate rates in cases of this sort where the tariffs 
are not on file with the commission, which was here the 
case. The commission in its opinion (5065) uses the 
following language: 

Upon further consideration, however, we are of the opin- 
jon that the previous decisions to this effect must be moat- 
fied to the extent that, in misrouting cases, a lower State 
rate not on file with the commission may be accepted as a 
basis for reparation when officially verified by the local 
authorities. The rulings announced in Willman & Co. ys. 
St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern Railway Company, 22 
I. ¢. C., 405, and in conference ruling No. 251 are modified 
accordingly. 





CAR SHORTAGE REMINDERS. 
NEW ORLEANS, LaA., Aug. 5.—In a circular addressed 
to shippers along the Southern Pacific lines President 











W. B. Seott of that system appeals to them to aid in 
preventing or minimizing the severity of var shortage 
this year, by codperating with the carriers in the follow- 
ing ways: 

By giving as much advance notice as possible of your re- 
quirements. If there is no suitable car on hand, opportunity 
should be given to secure it from another point. 

By calling on the agent for his approval before reloading 
cars made empty on your tracks. Such cars may or may 
not properly be used in the direction you desire, and their 
misuse may necessitate transfer of freight, with consequent 
delay to your shipment. 

By loading cars to the greatest possible percentage of 
their capacity, and by using your efforts with your cus- 
tomers to induce them to place orders for full carloads. 
If you use two cars to handle the load of one, you reduce 
the supply 50 percent. ‘ 

3y regulating, as far as possible, your inbound shipments 
so as to avoid receipt of cars in excess of your ability to 
promptly unload. Congestions which delay your freight and 
hurt your business are almost always caused by overship- 
ments. The effect on the car supply is also obvious. 

By calling the agent’s personal attention at any time to 
any conditions which retards the loading or release of cars 
and which it may be in the power of these lines to correct. 
Our own deficiencies in facilities or service may be charge- 
able with a detention for which you are being held re- 
sponsible. 

OPAPP III II I IS 


CREOSOTED WOOD BLOCKS POPULAR. 

LOUISVILLE, Ky., Aug. 6.—Creosoted wooden blocks 
continue to hold their popularity with Louisville public 
and officials. Two additional squares are being paved 
with them, Main Street, between Fourth and Fifth, and 
Fourth, between Jefferson and Market. The city en- 
gineering department reports that wooden paving has 
given less trouble than any other kind, and it is being 
recommended for use in practically all of the down-town 
d'strict. 





HOW TO JUDGE WOODS BY THEIR CROSS STRUCTURE. 





Differences in Annual Riogs—Differences Between Spring Growth and Later Cini 
Ring-Porous and Diffuse-Porous Hardwoods—Coniferous Wood Structure. 





{By a Wood Technologist.] 

Few people realize how much of its physical properties 
and usefulness for specific purposes a stick of wood 
reveals in its superficial structure. When cut across the 
grain with a sharp knife, one can easily determine with 
the aid of a hand lens and a little practice just what 
may be expected of any piece of wood in question. 

The wood of coniferous or needle-leaved trees (the 
so-called softwoods) shows alternating light and dark 
bands when examined in this way. Since the light bands 
are composed of soft porous tissue and the dark bands 
ot hard, dense and nearly nonporous tissue, the strength 
of a coniterous wood will depend upon how large a 
proportion of dense wood there is present in any particu- 
lar piece. 

Figure 1 is a photograph of a smooth cross section of 
best longleaf pine. A light and a dark band make up 
one year’s growth. The softer tissue is formed in the 
spring and the denser band in the summer. These same 
bands are seen in Figure 2, which is Cuban, or slash pine, 
similarly prepared. Both of these woods are very hard, 
heavy and strong, since the denser bands are as wide, or 
wider, than the lighter and softer bands. When the soft 





FIGURE 1. FIGURE 2. 
Figure 1. Wood of best Georgia pine with very narrow 
rings. Figure’ 2. Wood of Cuban pine with moderately 
narrow rings. 


bands are mue) wider than the dense bands, due to the 
rapid growth of the tree, the wood is inferior, not so 
strong and less durable. In coniferous woods that from 
trees of slow, normal growth is best, since it contains a 
greater proportion of dense wood. 

Figure 3 shows a photograph of loblolly pine with a 
large proportion of soft porous wood. This is a char- 
acter of this species (although usually not as marked 
as is shown in the photogravh) and therefore the wood is 
comparatively weak, brash and not durable. The dura- 
bility of a wood, especially when it is subject to great 
wear and tear, as, for m- 
stance, in the case of a pav- 
ing block, depends upon the 
narrowness of the light 
bands of tissue, since these 
-are least resistant. Compar- 
ing these phctographs of 
hard pine with that of a soft 
pine (Figure 4) we see that 
there is a comparatively 
small amount of hard, dense 
tissue in the latter. There- 
fore the wood is light and, 
although not so strong as 
that of the hard pines, it is 
very suitable for construc- 
tion timbers and easy to 
work on account of its uni- 


FIGURE 38. WOOD OF 


form structure, White pine is the best example of this 
class of woods, and shows only a very narrow line of 
dense tissue at the end of each annual ring. The firs 
and spruces also belong in this class. 

The so-called hardwoods have pores which may be seen 
with a hand lens or often with the unaided eye on a 





FIGURE 4. WOOD OF SOFT PINE WITH RINGS OF 
MEDIUM PROPORTION OF DENSE WOOD. 


smooth cross section of the wood. Those which have the 
pores evenly distributed throughout each year’s growth, 
as the gums, poplar, maple, birch, ete., can be judged 
as to strength and hardness by the relative amount of 
porous tissue present, as seen in cross section, as com- 
pared with the amount of darker hard fibrous tissue. 

Among the ‘‘ring porous’’ woods the composition of 
the wood is much more clearly seen. Here the porous 
tissue is largely composed of a band of large pores at 
the beginning of each year’s growth, examples of which 
are the oaks, hickories, elms, ashes, locust, ete. In this 
class of woods the width of the band of dense tissue 
outside of the porous tissue varies directly with the width 
of the yearling ring of growth of the tree, while the 
width of the ring of porous tissue remains about the 
same. The greater value of second-growth hickory, ete., 
depends merely upon its wide rings, since it is produced 
by fast-growing trees. Wood from slowly-growing trees 
has a relatively large proportion of porous tissue, which 
vin be plainly seen on a smooth transversely-cut surface 
of the wood, and this produces a weak, brash and brittle 
wood. Some ring-porous woods, as elm, have bands of 
small pores in the denser portion of the annual growth 
ring, and this also has an effect upon the strength and 
durability of the wood. Rock elm owes its hardness 
largely to the narrowness of these bands of pores, as 
compared to the large area of dense hard tissue present. 
In white elm the bands of tissue are as wide or wider 
than the bands of denser tissue between, and when the 
porous tissue is in great excess the wood is very inferior, 
weak and brittle. 

The value of the hardwoods for different purposes can 
thus be largely determined by the proportion of hard 
dense non-porous tissue in comparison with the porous 
tissue, which can always be seen with an ordinary hand 
lens. 





LOBLOLLY PINE WITH WIDE RINGS AND A SMALL 


PROPORTION OF DENSE WOOD. 
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PEARSON’S 
mac NAILER 


is the handiest tool a carpenter 
can buy. It increases hisday’s 
work and makes cold weather 
shingling easy. Write for testi- 
monialsfrom users or send $5.00 
on our guarantee of money 
back if not O. K. 


Agents Wanted. 


Pearson Mfg. Co. 


ROBBINSDALE, MINN. 





SEE THAT NAIL 








Warren Axe & Tool Co. 


Sole Manufacturefs of the Famous 


SAGER PATENT AXES 


And Highest Quality 
Bull Dog Line Lumbermen’s Tools 


RIGHT QUALITY—RIGHT PRICES. 


Write us. WARREN, PA., U.S.A. 








Stiff 
Corners 


FLEXIBLE - 
FIELD 


Fence Posts | 


Millionsinuse. Set in ground direct. 


No special tools required—no concrete—A staple article 
for dealers—everywhere. Dealers’ proposition A’ from 












CARBO STEEL POST CO., Chicago Heights, Ill. 















Careful attention 
to all the details 
of manufacture 
together with the 
fact that the ma- 
terials used are of 
the best, enables 
me to fully guar- 
antee these tools. 
Should they 
prove unsatisfac- 
tory in doing the 
work they are in- 
tended for I will 
refund the pur- 
chase price, 


J. C. KINGSTON, 
168 Fargo Ave. BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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PACIFIC COAST 





FERRY-BAKER LUMBER CO. 
RYVERETT, WASH. 





Branded Lumber 


to you who know quality when you 
see it may seem like an unnecessary 
precaution, but we feature quality 
in our 


Fir and 


Gz 42+ Lumber Products 


and use this means of enabling con- 
sumers to identify our goods. You'll 
like the idea too, we are sure, once 
you've tried our products. Large 
stocks insure quick shipments. 


Ferry-Baker Lumber Co. 


General Office and Mills, 


CHAS. VAN PELT, Eastern Mér. EVERETT, WASH. 


q 1029 Lumber Exch., Minneapolis. 























are acknowledged to be the best: uprigh 


cE oe cm ade 


EASTERN REPRESENTATIVES: 


C.M. STAFFORD, 900 Lumber Exchange, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
E. W. BARTHOLOMEW, 1102 Prudential Bidg., BUFFALO, N. Y. 
J.C. FULKERSON, - 701 R. A. Long Bidg., KANSAS CITY, MO. 
GRACE M.CORWIN, 1016 Chamber of Com: Bldg., DETROIT, MICH. 























7 
Stock up 


Now with Western Cedar 


Posts 


bought right direct from the pro- 
ducer and show your trade how 
real live cedar posts, cut from green 
logs will defy decay. 


We have them Axe-Split or Round 


} Tri-State Cedar Co. 


954 Security Bank Bldg. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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LOCAL AND PERSONAL 











TO VISITORS IN CHICAGO: 


To enable your friends in the trade to reach 
you promptly advise the Information Bureau 
of the American Lumberman of your arrival, 
giving your hotel address and probable dura- 
tion of your visit. Inquirers can then obtain 
this information by telephone—Harrison 4687. 











COEUR-D’ALENE, IDAHO f 








ORDER OUR 


“Big Stick Brand” of Red Cedar Shingles 





and avoid shingle trouble. 


MILLER BROS. LUMBER CO., Bellingham, Wash. 
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B. G. Jeffrees, of Meridian, Miss., spent several days 
in Chicago this week. 


C. V. Alexander, of Little Rock, Ark., was a Chicago 
visitor Monday of this week. 


J. S. MacCall, of Morrison, [l., was among the week’s 
visitors to Chicago lumber circles. 


E. E. Thompson, of Alpena, Mich., was a caller on 
Chicago lumber offices this week, looking after business. 


R. F. Duncan, who represents C. P. Crosby, of Rhine- 
lander, Wis., in northern Illinois and southern Wisconsin, 
paid Chicago lumber circles a visit this week. 


C. B. Allen, manager of the veneer department of the 
Anderson-Tully Lumber Company, of Memphis, Tenn., 
stopped off in Chicago for a day on his way to Buffalo 
and other eastern points. 


Herman H. Hettler, head of the Herman H. Hettler 
Lumber Company, 2601 Elston Avenue, Chicago, returned 
Wednesday morning from a nine days’ trip spent at his 
Gecrgian Bay operations. 


James R. Roper, of the Roper Lumber Cedar Company, 
of Menominee, Mich., was in Chicago several days this 
week on a business mission for his concern, which he 
reports is enjoying a nice business. 


Theodore S. Woolsey, jr., of the Forest Service, with 
headquarters at Albuquerque, N. Mex., was in Cuicago 
this week conferring with Franklin Smith, who has charge 
of the Forest Service office at this point. 


O. H. Babeock, of the Babeock Lumber Company, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., called at Chicago lumber offices several 
days last week and paid the offices of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN an appreciated visit Friday. 


Fred H. Burnaby, manager of the Root River 
Lumber Company, Racine, Wis., was in Chicago for a 
day or two this week and stated that he is more than 
satisfied with the volume of business being done. 


Walter E. Kelly, of the Walter N. Kelly Company, of 
Detroit, Mich., honored Chicagoans this week with a 
glimpse of his genial countenance. He reported that his 
firm is doing a satisfactory volume of business. 


A. C. Quixley, president of the Quixley & Bulgrin 
Lumber Company, Fisher Building, Chicago, left Satur- 
day night for Butternut Lake, Wis. He was accom- 
panied by his family and will remain at that resort for a 
month. 


George D. Griffith, head of the George D. Griffith 
Lumber Company, Monadnock Block, Chicago, accom- 
panied by Mrs. Griffith and their daughter, left Sunday 
night on an automobile trip throngh Ohio and Pennsyl- 
vania. 


A. C. Bradish, of Ottawa, Ill., well-known retail lum- 
berman, called at the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN offices 
Friday on his way home from Trout Lake, Wis., where 
Mrs. Bradish and the children are spending the summer. 
Asked about business conditions Mr. Bradish said muskel- 
lunge and pike fishing was fine. 


Frederic T. Boles, of the Lord & Bushnell Company, 
Chicago, who with his family is staying in Estes Park, 
Colo., for a few months, writes a friend that he is feel- 
ing well and having an enjoyable time. He says he feels 
sorry for the folks in Chicago sweltering under a tropi- 
eal sun, as Estes Park people have the steam heat turned 
on and are sleeping under blankets. 


The Thebes Hardwood Lumber Company has_ been 
organized at Thebes, Ill., by Messrs. Quixley, Bulgrin, 
Wheeler and Timlin. These gentlemen have secured 
several acres at Thebes and will utilize that place’as a 
concentrating point. This will make no difference in the 
Quixley & Bulgrin Lumber Company, or the Wheeler- 
Timlin Lumber Company, which will carry on business as 
before. 


The report recently given out by at least one agency 
that Beecher & Barr, ot Philadelphia, has closed out their 
business was erroneous, as they are doing a prosperous 
business at the old address, 442 Land Title Building, 
Philadelphia, where H. 8. Bonds is in charge of the office. 
In addition Beecher & Barr recently opened an office in 
room 8017, No. 1 Madison Avenue, New York City, in 
charge of G. G. Barr, of the firm. ; 


F. J. Kuny, secretary and treasurer of the William- 
son-Kuny Mill & Lumber Company, Mound City, TIL, 
recently returned from a four months’ European trip. 
He toured England, Switzerland, Italy and Germany, 
spending most of his time in the last named country. 
He said Europe was all right and that he enjoyed his 
trip greatly, although that country did not compare with 
the good old United States. He said he felt cramped 





over there and it was good to get back home to stretch 
once more. 


While returning to his country home at Elburn, IIL, 
from Aurora, Wednesday evening, John Stewart, well- 
known lumberman, was thrown through the wind shield 
of his automobile when the machine struck a culvert, 
and seriously injured. He was immediately taken to a 
hospital in Aurora, where it is declared that his condi- 
tion is critical, Mr, Stewart had attended the wedding 
of his granddaughter, Miss Esther Stewart, to Archi- 
bald Richards. His gift to the bride was a check for 
$100,000. 


Arthur R. Rogers, president of the Rogers Lumber 
Company, Minneapolis, Minn., returned the first of the 
week from a trip to the Pacific coast. He spent a week 
in the Deschutes River Valley looking over his company’s 
timber holdings there, but he says that the rumor that 
they have increased their investments in that district 
was erroneous. The Rogers Lumber Company is known 
as a retail line-yard concern, but as a matter of fact its 
manufacturing interests within the last few years seem 
to be far outstripping its retail interests. 


Albert E. Ahrens, a wholesaler of Decatur, Ill., was a 
visitor in the offices of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN Thurs- 
day and stated that the fall business in his part of the 
country depends largely on the corn crop. He said the 
farmers have had a splendid clover crop and that all the 
corn needs is a heavy rain to assure a full crop. He 
said that parts of Illinois had rain last night and he, 
therefore, considers the outlook very bright. Regarding 
the lumber business he said that he has sold more lumber 
every month this year than for the corresponding seven 
months of 1912. 


Frank N. Snell, general sales manager of the Louis- 
iana Red Cypress Company, New Orleans, La., has been 
in Chicago during the week, his special mission being 
to secure a successor to Tom E. Moore, resigned, as rep- 
resentative of the company in this market. Mr. Snell 
says that the business of the company, all things consid- 
ered, is very satisfactory. There is a good demand for 
yard stock and low-grade lumber, with ‘‘pecky’’ espe- 
cially searce. Factory stock- has moved slowly, owing 
perhaps to the building trades strikes, which until re- 
cently have been affecting the building industries in a 
number of cities, 


S. Drysdale, who represents the Miller’s Timber & 
Trading Company (Ltd.), of Perth, Australia, is travel- 
ing through the United States for the purpose of inspect- 
‘ing sawmills and milling plants and familiarizing himself 
with conditions and with the machinery used on this side. 
Mr. Drysdale is an expert in all matters connected with 
sawmilling and logging in Australia and his company is 
one of the largest concerns of its kind operating in that 
country. He paid the offices of the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN a valued visit and stated he was very favorably 
impressed with American lumber conditions. From Chi- 
cago he will go to New York and, after spending some 
time in that city, will sail for London. 


E. H. Lingo, the veteran lumberman from Texas, who 
has been in business in Dennison, Tex., for 42 years, 
passed through Chicago this week en route to Montreal, 
Can., as he has been doing for the last eight summers, to 
spend August with his daughter, Mrs. Kelly, wife of 
Vice President Kelly, of the Grand Trunk Railway. Mr. 
Lingo paid the offices of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN an 
appreciated visit and state that they are finding out in 
Texas that they can raise splendid corn and that Texas 
has an exceptionally fine crop of corn this year. Barley 
and oats are good, and the prospects for cotton, he said, 
were never better. Mr. Lingo was in good health, and 
bright and active as usual. 


E. A. Thornton, of the F. A. Thornton Lumber Com- 
pany, Chamber of Commerce building, Chicago, returned 
Thursday morning from «a 1,500-mile automobile trip, 
which was made in three days and four nights. Mr. 
Thornton visited Neopit, Wis., and other lumber pro- 
ducing sections of the North and said that the manufac- 
turers, while realizing that the market was off, refused 
to do much eutting when it came to quoting prices. He 
said as far as he could find the maximum concession on 
hemlock was $2 but that the general selling price aver- 
aged $1 to $1.50 off February list. He stated while 
orders were not coming in with the ease and frequency 
that manufacturers would like stocks were somewhat 
broken and that they refused to meet the slashings found 
in other woods. Last Wednesday he witnessed an Indian 
religious dance at Neopit, which was participated in by 
three tribes, the Menomonies, Chippewas and Couderays. 
He also found time to do a little fishing and landed 
some speckled beauties which, he said, were going to stay 
in his ice box until he was ready to eat them. 





WILL VISIT RIO JANEIRO AND BUENOS AYRES. 


E. P. Holmes, manager of the Holmes & Herrick 
Lumber Company, Gulfport, Miss., passed through Chi- 
cago this week and paid the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
an appreciated call. Mr. Holmes was accompanied by 
Mrs. Holmes and Mr. and Mrs. Witbeck, of Alexandria, 
La. Mr. Witbeck represents the Ferd Brenner Lumber 
Company, of Alexandria. This quartet of genial spirits 
will sail from New York on the steamship Vasari, of 
the Lamport & Holt Line, Saturday, August 9, for Rio 
Janeiro and Buenos Ayres and all look for a fine trip. 
Mr. Holmes expects to be away four or five months and 
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will look after business for his company, which has a 
branch office down there and is sole selling agent for 
the Ferd Brenner Lumber Company in all territory 
south of the Equator. . 





CHIEF FORESTER EN TOUR. 


Chief Forester H. 8. Graves, now touring the western 
national forests, has for his official business the super- 
vision, principally, of the classification, listing and survey 
of lands lying in these national forests chiefly valuable for 
agriculture, under the appropriation act of August 10, 
1912. 

There is a great area to be examined, and the necessity 
for accurate work in getting data on all factors, such 
as soil, climate, topography, timber and other things, will 
extend the work of classification over several years. 

Last year field parties were established in eight differ- 
ent national forests, and a great many more have been 
added to this number in the field work for this year. 

On much of the land already classed as agricultural 
land there is more or less merchantable timber, and Mr. 
Graves will proceed to sell such stumpage on the basis 
that the lands are temporarily more valuable for timber 
in order that the lands can be opened for public entry. 





LUMBERMEN’S CLUB OF CHICAGO. 


The Lumbermen’s Club of Chicago held a_ special 
meeting at 12:50 p. m. on Monday, August 4, to con- 
sider an extensive list of proposed amendments to the 
by-laws. The proposed amendments were unanimously 
adopted after having been explained by President Gadd 
and Secretary King. These amendments comprised minor 
changes intended to rectify crudeness in the original 
text. The by-laws originally provided that nonresident 
members moving to Chicago thereby became resident 
members, but made no corresponding provision for the 
resident member moving from Chicago. Members were 
not to vote if ‘‘indebted to the club,’’ even though such 
indebtedness was not delinquent. The sections regarding 
the annual election and meeting were gone over care- 
fully. As amended the polls will close at 7:30 and the 
business begin at 8:30. 

J. E. Rhodes, secretary of the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association, was a guest of the club at this 
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J. E. RHODES, OF CHICAGO; 
Who addressed Lumbermen’s Club. 


meeting and made an interesting talk on the subject of 
the proposed crest Products Exhibition. He gave briefly 
the history of the movement and told how after eight or 
nine of the affiliated associations had approved the plan 
it was officially approved by the National association at. 
its last meeting in Kansas City. As described by him, the 
operating plan will be similar to that of the cement, 
electrical and other industrial exhibitions ordinarily held 
in various cities. The floor space will be sold to exhibit- 
ors, and the speaker intimated that a certain degree of 
control would be maintained over them in order that the 
exhibition as a whole might fulfill its general purposes. 
The capital of $25,000 has been underwritten, but it is to 
be hoped that outside subscriptions among the lumber 
trade generally will absorb the issue. : 

Secretary Rhodes said that he was speaking somewhat 
prematurely and could talk more authoritatively a few 
days hence, as the general committee would have a meet- 
ing the following day. He also made the first general 
announcement of the personnel of the committee, as 
follows: 

I. H. Fetty, Kansas City, Mo., Yellow Pine Manufactur- 
ers’ Association; Thomas A. Aycock, of Aycock, Fla., Geor- 
gia-Florida Saw Mill Association; Charles Harrison, Cape 
Girardeau, Mo., Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of 
the United States; Bruce Odell, Cadillac, Mich., Michigan 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association; J. M. Gibbs, Norfolk, 
Va., North Carolina Pine Manufacturers’ Association; E. A. 
Hamar, Chassell, Mich., Northern Hemlock & Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Association; L. 8S. Case, St. Paul, Minn., 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association ; George X. Wend- 
ling, San Francisco, Cal., California. Sugar & White Pine 
Agency; G. P. Gerlinger, West Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association; B. L. Willis, Spokane, Wash., Western Pine 
Shippers’ Association. 

The secretaries of the auxiliary associations will also be 
auxiliary members of the committee. 

In the course of his talk Secretary Rhodes made some 
interesting remarks on the preservative and fire protective 
treatment of wood. He referred to the regulations against 
the use of wood and building material which have been 
adopted in Birmingham, Ala., Jackson, Fla., and Atlanta, 


Ga., and which are being considered in Paterson, N. J., 
Grand Rapids, Mich., and Erie, Pa. The chief attack 
upon wood is in the form of shingles and as casings for 
window openings. Mr. Rhodes stated that his association 
was actively investigating the possibility of the fire re- 
tardant treatment of wood, and has taken the matter up 
with the Forest Products Laboratory at Madison, Wis., 
and with the National Paint Manufacturers’ Association, 
and that each of these agencies has detailed expert chem- 
ists for research work upon this subject. Mr. Rhodes 
stated that such protective treatment of wood is already 
technically easy of accomplishment and that further re- 
search is necessary only to cheapen the process, so that 
the cost of a treated shingle, for instance, will still be 
less than that of any of the fireproof roofing substitutes. 
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FOREST SERVICE OFFERS BLACK HILLS 
TIMBER. 

The Forest Service offers for sale 27,000 acres of land 
in the Black Hills region containing approximately 150,- 
000,000 feet of western yellow pine. Bids will be re- 
ceived up to October 1. Upset prices of $3 a thousand 
feet for live timber and $1 for dead merchantable timber 
are specified. No estimate of the quantity of the latter 
has been made, as the amount is small. The timber is 
stated to be on good logging ground, readily accessible, 
consisting of low hills, long gulches, and usually gentle 
slopes. There are two streams (but neither are drive- 
able) with numerous small tributaries, of value in the 
location of camp sites. The tract is about 12 miles west 
of Rapid City, the most important shipping point on the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul and Chicago & North 
Western railroads. Hill City, 8 miles west of the western 
boundary, is located on the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
Railroad. 

A period of 13 years will be allowed for the cutting, 
exclusive of the time required for preliminary improve- 
ments, construction of wagon logging roads. A bond of 
$20,000 is required, and stumpage must be paid for in 
advance deposits of $6,000. The official scale is Scribner 
Decimal C and the average mill overrun in this region is 
20 to 25 percent. It is expected that the local market 
will be considerably stimulated by the completion of 
the reclamation project at Belle Fourche, S. Dak. Cut- 
ting must begin by December 1, 1913, according to the 
terms of the proposal, which allows only 60 days for 
preliminary improvement work. A total of 40,000,000 
feet must be cut prior to December 1, 1917; a total of 
85,000,000 fect by December 1, 1921, and a total of 
135,000,000 feet by December 1, 1925, and the total 
remaining portion by December 1, of the following year. 


FROM THE FURNITURE CITY. 


GRAND Rapips, MicuH., Aug. 5.—Hemlock prices in this 
loeality have recently declined $1.50 a thousand from the 
extreme high prices of last winter, but Grand Rapids 
lumbermen are inclined to believe that the price will not 
descend further, and will for some time to come remain 
firm. The supply this year is estimated to be 25 percent 
less than normal, and no reason can be seen for another 
cut. Dealers here are well satisfied, however, because at 
present prices, hemlock is within reach of the trade and 
still brings a price, coupled with a freer movement, that 
makes the handling of lumber well worth while. 

Word has been received here from W. R. Smith, manager 
of the Stearns Lumber Company, from Seattle, Wash., where 
he is spending a few weeks of a six months’ vacation. Mr. 
Smith is enjoying himself to the utmost, and at the same 
time is a careful observer of western lumbermen’s methods. 

L. D. Murelle, representing the Dermott Land & Lumber 
Company, Dermott, Ark., arrived in this city July 22, and 
has since been confined to his bed at the Morton House, 
suffering from a dangerous attack of ptomaine poisoning, 
but is recovering. 

E. J. Leech, of Detroit, has opened headquarters here and 
will cover the western Michigan territory for the Bradley 
Miller Company, lumber dealer at Bay City. 

The A Dennis Salt & Lumber Company reports an 
unusually large and satisfactory business so far this season. 
Both its lumber mills at Dighton have been running con- 
tinuously since the first of the vear. The two flooring fac- 
tories, at Dighton and Big Rapids, have been doing a record 
business in manufacturing flooring. The company reports 
that within the next two years its present timber holdings 
at Dighton will be exhausted but that it shall continue the 
flooring operations indefinitely: also the jobbing trade in 
rough hardwood and hemlock lumber, in which it controls 
a very large and profitable trade. 

The Tucker & Harper Lumber Company, with head- 
quarters at Grand Rapids, Mich., lost 5,000,000 feet of 
cypress at Loughman, Fla., August 2, causing a loss of 
$150,000. The loss is fully covered by insurance. About 
6,090,000 feet of lumber was saved. 
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A BIG EAST TEXAS MILL POINT. 


BEAUMONT, TEX., Aug, 4.—General business conditions 
have the appearance of considerable activity. The de- 
mand for lumber during the fall is expected to be heavy 
in the aggregate. Crop conditions are ideal, and the 
commercial centers are already feeling the influence of 
good crops. Much building is going forward, and this, of 
course, is taking large quantities of building material. 


FROM THE ALABAMA IRON CENTER. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Aug. 5.—Lumber manufacturers 
say that while many cars of lumber are moving, the 
market situation is not altogether satisfactory. Common 
lumber is moving fairly well, but the better grades are 
still slow. The mills will reduce their output for a while, 
according to recent statements. Quotations are weak. 
Building operations are active, so that retail lumber 
dealers have no cause for complaint. 
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Proceedings of the Fourth National Conservation Con- 
gress, which met last October in Indianapolis, have been 
published in 373 pages with an excellent index and con- 
stitute a very useful volume for those interested in 
forestry and conservation subjects. 
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MIXED CARS Retail Trade 


DOORS, K. D. FRAMES, COLUMNS, 
MOULDINGS, FINISHING LUMBER. 
Fill Out with Yard Stock. 


Quick Service—Get Catalogue. 
Largest Manufacturers in the Inland Empire—Prompt Shipments. 


WASHINGTON MILL CO. 


SPOKANE, WASH. 























Pacific Lumber Co. 


WHOLESALE 


LUMBER and SHINGLES 


CENTRALIA, WASH. 











The Polleys Lumber Company 


MISSOULA, MONTANA 





Manufacturers and Wholesalers 


Idaho White Pine 











SEND US YOUR INQUIRIES 

















~ MANUFACTURERS ~ 
CAR4xCARGO SHIPPERS 


Fir Timbers, Railroad and Bridge Material 
Mills, Aberdeen, Wash. Annual Capacity, 100,000,000 Feet. 


Address all correspondence to 


SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE, Newhall Building. 


Branch Sales Office, LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA. 








WASHINGTON FIR LUMBER 











SN 
CALIFORNIA WHITE PINE 
CALIFORNIA SUGAR PINE 
AND ARIZONA SOFT PINE 


Best Stock for Factory and Pattern Lumber 


Ask LOUIS WUICHET 
Room 716 Railway Exchange 

Tel. Harrison 1295 CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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John D. Mershon Lumber Co. 
_ SAGINAW, MICH. 
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SEATTLE 








The Bungalow Book 

















Contains 


worth sending for. 


AVE you had a copy? It’s 
photographs and floor plans of twenty-four Bungalows, 


Cottages and two-story residences. It tells too, why Red 
Cedar Shingles make the best roof, how to lay them to stay 
and other interesting things regarding 


“The Roof of Ages” 


Write for it today, also for our prices. They are right. {ff 
you want Shingles quick we have them in transit and can 
deliver promptly. 


Red Cedar Shingle Manufacturers’ 


Association 
511-514 White Building - SEATTLE, WASH. 
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Service That Makes Friends 


The kind of service that 
brings repeat orders— 


That’s the kind of service 
you get when you buy 
lumber from us. 


Let us convince you — 








We'll do so on the very 
FIRST order yousend us. 


GEORGE M.BUTCHER Co. 
SEATTLE. 























Now Ready. One Dollar, postpaid. 


The Woods 


A New Book by Douglas Malloch. 


The Chicago Record-Herald says: 

Malloch is the laureate not only of the woods- 
man but of all who love the woods. 
The Philadelphia North American says: 

One of Malloch’s poems, has been 
reprinted in periodicals of four continents, re- 
cited on hundreds of vaudeville stages and 
accredited to many different authors the world 
over. 
The 

To one who has spent any part of his life 
among the forests a library without the poems 
of Douglas Malloch must ever be incomplete. 
The Johns (N. 

A young, 
lightly 


‘Today,’’ 


National Magazine says: 


B.) Telegraph says: 


alert and happy soul, treading 


the ways of and 


men seeing in every 
cloud a silver lining. 
Published by the 
American Lumberman 
431 S. Dearborn Street, CHICAG 
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BUSINESS CHANGES. 


ARKANSAS. Lanson—The post office name has been 
changed to Townesley. 
Texarkana—The Standard Novelty Works has changed 


its name to the Standard Lumber Co. 
GEORGIA. Moultrie—The Johnson-Battle Lumber Co. 


has increased its capital stock to $10,000. 

Savannah—The Georgia & Florida Yellow Pine Co. 
removed to Jacksonville, Fla. 

IDAHO. Ilo—The Ilo Lumber Co. 
by the Madison Lumber & Mill Co 

ILLINOIS. Aurora—W. R. Manson has been succeeded 
by W. M. Scholfield. 

Benld—The Caho Lumber Co. 
the Stolze Lumber Co., 
ville. 

Chicago—Olson Bros. & Co. 
Samuel Olson & Co., 


has 


has been succeeded 


has been succeeded by 
with headquarters at Edwards- 
have been succeeded by 
with an authorized capital of $35,000. 


INDIANA. Knox—Long & Thompson have been suc-} 
ceeded by the Long & Thompson Co., recently incor- 


porated with an authorized capital of $15,000. 

IOWA. Montezuma—A. E. Read has sold his interest 
in the King-Read Lumber Co. 
Spencer—R. P. Dethmer 
Schoeneman Bros. Co., with headquarters at Hawarden. 
KANSAS. Lyndon—The Osage County Lumber Co. has 
been succeeded by Harvey Rand; W. P. Cruse, proprietor. 
Wichita—The Southwestern Broom & Warehouse Co. 
has increased its capital stock from $25,000 to $50,000. 
MISSISSIPPI. Columbus—The Interstate Lumber 
has been succeeded by the Columbus Lumber Co., manu- 
facturer and wholesaler of yellow pine, with headquar- 

ters at Detroit, Mich. 

Dig ong he Kansas City—The George D. Hope Lumber 

has increased its capital stock to $225,000. 

‘St. Louis—The Pickrell Walnut Co. has 
capital stock to $50,000. 

NEW JERSEY. Atlantic City—The Hannum Lumber 
Co. has been succeeded by the Somers Lumber Co. 

Newark—The Frank J. Hill Co. has been succeeded by 
Hill & Mount (Inc.). 

NEW YORK. Brooklyn—The G & S Lumber Co. 
been succeeded by the R & G Lumber Co. 

New York—The New York Lumber Co. has removed 
from 1055 South Boulevard to 2011 Maple Avenue. 


has been’ succeeded by 


Cc 


increased its 


has 


New York—The Prever-Goldring Lumber Co. is out of 
business. 
Port Byron—Richard Warren has been succeeded by 


Richard Warren & Son. 
NORTH CAROLINA. Wilson—The Hackney 
Co. has increased its capital stock to $200,000. 


Wagon 


NORTH DAKOTA. Benedict—The MHollandsworth- 
Hart Lumber Co. has sold its yard here to the Lang- 
worthy Lumber Co. 

Milnor—The Milnor Lumber Co. has sold its lumber 


and coal business to the Farmers’ Grain & Trading Co. 


HIO. Tippecanoe Citvy—Charles W. Jensen & Co. 
have been succeeded by Timmer Bros. 


OREGON. Sandy—The Straus Lumber Co. has been 
succeeded by the Sandy Fir Lumber Co. 
PENNSYLVANIA. ‘“Buckstown—The Summit Lumber 


& Milling Co. is closing out. 
Wilkes-Barre—The George Lumber Co. 
ceeded by the Casterlin Herschburger Co. 
TENNESSEE. Nashville—The Edgefield 
Manufacturing Co. has been succeeded by 
3axter-Morford Co., recently 
authorized capital of $50,000. 


has been suc- 


& Nashville 
the Ragland- 
incorporated with an 


TEXAS. Lometa—The Scholten Bros. Cedar Co. has 
increased its capital stock to $135,000. ; 
San Antonio—The Griffith Lumber Co. has increased 


its capital stock from $20,000 to $50,000. 

WASHINGTON. Edmonds—The Campbell Veneer & 
Box Co. has been succeeded by the Puget Veneer Co. 

Everett—The Snohomish River Boom Co. has increased 
its capital stock from $25,000 to $100,000. 

Medical Lake—The Phoenix Lumber Co. has sold its 
yard to John M. Wilkes. who will conduct the business 
under the name of the Wilkes Lumber Co. 

WISCONSIN. Milwaukee—Frederick C. 
of business. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA. Vancouver—The Reliance Sash 
& Door Co. (Ltd.) and the Imperial Timber & Trading 
Co. have consolidated under the latter firm name. The 
officers are: L. Kinman, president; T. F. Patterson, 
vice president; R. B. McKamey, general manager; George 
P. Challenger, treasurer; H. G. Ross, secretary, and 
A. Y. Johnstone. 


Reimers is out 


CORRECTION. 


The report published recently that Beecher & Barr of 
Philadelphia, Pa., had closed out their business is errone- 


ous. They are doing a prosperous business at the old 
address, 442 Land Title Building, with H. S. Bond in 
charge, and have opened a branch office at 1 Madison 


Avenue, Room 8017, New York, with G. G. 


charge. 


3arr in 





INCORPORATIONS. 


ARKANSAS. Dierks—The People’s Supply Co. 
gage in general merchandise, lumber business, 
authorized capital $20,000; W. F. Wise, J. C. Henry, 
Smith, R. D. Bean and J. C. Chandler. 

DELAWARE. Dover—The Noland Furniture’ Co., 
authorized capital $100,000; C. E. Myer, J. W. Noland and 
Annie A. Noland. 

FLORIDA. Tampa—The Tampa Furniture Manufac- 
turing Co., authorized capital $100,000. 

GEORGIA. Dahlonega—The Penna Timber Co., author- 
ized capital $25,000. 





(to en- 
etc.), 
E, E: 


ILLINOIS. Chicago—The Illinois Furniture & Carpet 
Co., authorized capital $25,000; Charles W. Stiefel, Ga- 
briel J. Norden and Joseph E. Fitch. 

Chicago—The Lanzil Corrugated Box Co., authorized 
capital $10,000; George S. Pines, Benjamin S. Mesirew 
and Nathan E. Tarrson. 

Chicago—The Stillwell Moore & King Lumber Co., 


authorized capital $10,000; Redmond D. Stephens, 
L. Falk and Charles O. Randall. 

Decatur—The Stadler-Robertson Furniture Co., author- 
ized capital $30,000; George A. Stadler, Eugene C. Robert- 
son and Harry N. Stadler. 

New Haven—The Wabash Planting Co. 
lumber, ete.), authorized capital $100,000; 


Lester 


(real estate, 
Max Shireman, 


Eugene C. Shireman and J. C. McNutt. 

Rockford—The Litton Veneer Co., authorized capital 
$10,000. 

MAINE. Solon—The Somerset Timberland Co. (to 


manufacture and sell all kinds of timber), 
capital $150.000; Herbert E. Hayes, 
Thomas J. Young. 


authorized 
Henry Farrin and 


MICHIGAN. Detroit—The La Bell 
Co., authorized capital $25,000. 
Grand Haven—The Kirkham-Mattson Co. 


Funeral Motor Car 


(to manufac- 


ture tables), authorized capital $20,000; Robert F. Kirk- 
ham, August Mattson and Frank R. Kirkham. 

Saginaw—The Huron Lumber Co., authorized capital 
$45,000; John J. Rupp, George B. Morlery and W. H 
Wallace. 

MISSOURI. Booneville—The Klenk Bros. Lumber Co.. 
te he capital $10,000; G. H. Klenk, H. E. Moore and 
W. F. Klenk. 


ae YORK. Brooklyn—The Borough Park Lumber 


Co. (Inc.), authorized capital $10,000; Victor Steinfel, 
Meyer Heimowitz and Isidore M. Sliberman. 
Buffalo—The Sagamore Lumber Corporation, authorized 


capital $100,000; Horace F. 
John A. Dix. 

New York (Manhattan)—The Peg Lock Block Co. 
(Inc.), (to manufacture and sell vending blocks), author. 
ized capital $10,000; W. B. Sterling, Louis H. Kirk and 
Leonidas H. Beson. 

New York—The Alabama Hardwood Lumber Co. 
authorized capital $5,000; Joseph L. 
Hess and John McLaren. 

NORTH_ CAROLINA. 
Carolina Chair Co., 


Taylor, Shirley G. Taylor and 


(Inc.), 
Sweigard, W. W. 


North Wilkesboro—The North 
authorized capital $36,000. 
PENNSYLVANIA. Johnstown—The Johnstown Cooper- 
age Co.; Sam Kwait, Albert A. Slusky and Charles Kwait. 
TEXAS. Brunswick—The Brunswick Lumber Co., au- 
thorized capital $2.000; M. L. Kuydendall, J. J. Simpson 
and E. J. Halcomb. 
WASHINGTON. Seattle—The 
Co., authorized capital $10,000. 
WEST VIRGINIA. Charleston—The W. W. 
Land Co. (to acquire and sell timberlands, 
ized capital $400,000; Willard McDonald, Bruce McDonald, 
Bitton McDonald, S. E. McDonald and M. Alice Robinson. 
Charleston—The Nawhawka Lumber Co., authorized 
capital $25,000; G. C. Rippetoe, T. C. Davis, J. Wilcox 
Adams, W. L. Rippetoe and John Kenna. 
WISCONSIN. Milwaukee—The American Hobby 
Co., authorized capital $6,000; Hans Malson, 
Hammerschlag and G. W. Hammerschlag. 
Racine—The Sterling Manufacturing Co. 
authorized capital $10,000. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 


ONTARIO. Sault Ste. Marie—The Andrews Lumber 
Co. (Ltd.), authorized capital $150,000; James R. Andrews, 
Harold R. Andrews and John A. McGuire. 


NEW VENTURES. 


Foster-Morgan _Lumber 


McDonald 
etc.), author- 


Horse 
James G. 


(woodenware), 








ARKANSAS. Helena—The Shelby Cooperage Co. has 
begun operating. 

CALIFORNIA. Quincy—The Quincy Lumber Co. is 
organizing. 

FLORIDA. Jacksonville—The Georgia-Florida Yellow 
Pine Co. recently began wholesaling and _ exporting 
lumber. 

IDAHO. St. Maries—The Potlatch Lumber Co. is 


establishing a retail yard. 
ILLINOIS. Chicago—Edwards & Co. recently began 
the commission lumber business with offices 613 Roanoke 


3uilding; E. G. Edwards is proprietor. 


INDIANA. Madison—The Madison Lumber Co., has 
been organized by H. H. Schiermer, who is president: 
W. F. Bunch, vice president and general manager, and 
Irwin L. Lodge, secretary and treasurer. 


IOWA. Ankeny-Bevington-Bondurant—The W. 0. 
Sloan Lumber Co. has established yards here, with head- 
quarters at Des Moines. 

MINNESOTA. Red Wing—F. H. 
lish a yard at Welch Station. 
tendent of the Charles Betcher 
tion he retains. 

MISSISSIPPI. Meridian— Meyers H. 
recently began wholesaling lumber. 

MISSOURI, 


Kroeger will estab- 
Mr. Kroeger is superin- 
Lumber Co., which posi- 


Richardson 


Gray Summit—The Koppitz-Smith Mill 
Co. recently began the lumber business. 
MONTANA. Mavre—John B. Schiltz recently began 


the lumber business. 


Ulm—The Home Lumber Co. of Great Falls is estab- 


lishing a branch yard here with H. Mattson as local 
manager. 

NEW YORK. Buffalo—The Kingsley Street Planing 
Mill Co. recently began business. 


New York—Uer Prever recently 


i = began the lumber busi- 
ness with offices 195 Bowery 


Street. 


OHIO. Columbus—The N. A. Curtis Co. has organized 
to manufacture show cases, store fixtures and office 
furniture. 


Lima—The Lima Lumber Co. 


TEXAS. Brenham—John F. 
open a yard here. 


NEW MILLS AND EQUIPMENT. 


will open a yard. 
Grant of Galveston will 








ALABAMA. Gurley—The S. T. Hasken Lumber Co. 
will build a chair stock factory. 
INDIANA. Evansville—The Crescent Furniture Co. 


will erect a $20,000 addition to its plant. 

LOUISIANA. ‘Tallulah—The Singer Sewing Machine 

o., of New York, will establish a large hardwood mill 
and cut timber from 75,000 acres the company acquired 
near here recently. 

MARYLAND. Baltimore—H. D. 
erect a box factory to cost $25,000. 

Baltimore—John C. Raum & Son will 
wagon factory here. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Natick—The Natick Box Co. 
erect a large building, also machine building, 200 by 60 
feet, two stories high; engine and boiler house, 60 by 80 
feet, and heater room, 110 by 45 feet, two stories high. 

MONTANA. Moccasin—The Montana Lumber Co. will 
rebuild and restock its lumber yards, which were burned 
recently. 

NORTH CAROLINA. High Point 
Furniture Co. will rebuild its plant. 

CHIO. Cincinnati—The plant of Wiborg & Hanna Co. 
will be rebuilt at once. 

OREGON. Scappoose—The Foyo Lumber Co. will build 
a sawmill with a daily capacity of 30,000 feet of lumber. 
The owners are H. Okita and I. Nichizaki. 

SOUTH. CAROLINA. Beaufort—The Hilton Dodge 
Lumber Co. will build a large plant on the old Coosaw 
mine site near here. 

TENNESSEE. Memphis—R. J. 
rebuild his veneer mill here and 
erected at Batesville. 

VIRGINIA. Norfolk—John Cuthrell 
erection of a $20,000 box factory 
teenth Streets. 


Dreyer & Co. will 


erect a large 


will 


-The High Point 


Darnell’ (Inc.) 
a band mill 


will 
will be 


is planning the 
at Liberty and Four- 


. 
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WEST VIRGINIA. 


Glady—J. C. Hassenger, of the 
Preysz-Hassenger Co., manufacturer of cooperage stock, 
will erect a sawmill here and develop timber recently 


ace ired. 
me's“ BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA. Vancouver—The Hardy Bay 
Lumber Co. will erect a sawmill with a daily capacity 
of 25,000 feet of lumber and 45,000 shingles. 

WASHINGTON. Bellingham—The Gulf Lumber Co. is 
organizing, 

Seattle—H. J. Miller & Co. recently began wholesaling 
umber. 

Sultan—H. W. Holmes, of Everett, will engage in the 
shingle manufacturing business. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Charleston—The Kentucky River 
Hlardwood Co, recently began business here. 


CASUALTIES. 


ARKANSAS. Banks—The Llagle Lumber Co. recently 
lost its lumber shed and kiln by fire; loss $1,000, 

CALIFORNIA. Redding—-The sawmill of the Sugar 
Pine Investment Co. at Wildwood was destroyed by fire 
recently; loss $60,000. Part of the yard was saved. The 
mill will be rebuilt at once. 

ILLINOIS. Chicago—The buildings of the A. H. Vilas 
Co., manufacturer of picture frames and mouldings, 1101 
West lake Street, were destroyed by fire August 3; loss 
$55,000. 

INDIANA. New Albany—The plant of the Wood 
Mosaic Co. was destroyed by fire August 1. 

Lebanon—The Pinnell-Coombs Lumber Co.’s yard was 
visited by fire August 4, which caused damage amounting 
to $7,000, which is partly covered by insurance. 

IOWA. Sioux City—-The City Planing Mill & Supply 
Co.’s plant was destroyed by fire recently; loss $75,000. 

KANSAS. Atchison—The Stork & Fleer planing mill 
was destroyed by fire July 22; estimated loss $10,000, 
partly covered, insured. 

MARYLAND. Baltimore—The box factory of Henry D. 
Louis was visited by fire August 38, causing a loss 
amounting to $12,000, which is partly covered by insur- 
ance. The burned parts will be rebuilt. 

MICHIGAN. Detroit—The pattern shop of the Huette- 
man & Cramer Co., manufacturers of refrigerating 
machinery, was burned July 24, entailing a loss of 
$75,000. 

MINNESOTA. St. Paul—The Minnesota Box Co.'s 
plant was destroyed by fire recently; loss $50,000. 

OHIO. Smithville—The planing mill owned by C. J. 
Miller & Co. was struck by lightning recently and burned. 
The loss is estimated at $10,000; insurance $5,000. 

OREGON. Eugene—July 25 the Linerich Lumber Co.’s 
sawmill near Jasper was burned, causing a loss of $20,000, 
which is partly covered by insurance, 

PENNSYLVANIA. Monongahela—The plant of the 
Monongahela Saw & Planing Mill Co. was damaged by 
fire July 30 to the extent of $75,000. 

WISCONSIN. Port Gibson—August 2 the sawmill 
owned by W. H. Blackman was destroyed by fire; Joss 
$1,500. The yard and stock were saved. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA. Cranbrook—The Standard Lum- 
ber Co.’s mill was destroyed by fire August 1; loss 
$50,000. 


TROUBLE AND LITIGATION 


Bay Ciry-SaAGINaw, Micu., Aug. 5.--Twenty-eight resi- 
dents of Alpena County are made defendants by an injune- 
tion issued out of the Alpena Circuit Court by Judge 
Emerick, August 4, at the instance of the Alpena Log Own- 
ers’ Association, to restrain the defendants from removing 
“deadhead” logs belonging to members of the association in 
Thunder Bay River and its tributaries. It is contended that 
in the last year many thousand feet of logs have been lifted 
from the streams in question, converted into lumber and 
sold. It is alleged one man pulled up from the river upward 
of 100,000 feet of logs the last year and at this time has 
3,000 logs piled up and a sawmill engaged to manufacture 
them. The Churchill Lumber Company, the Richardson 
Lumber Company, the Island Mill Lumber Company, Estate 
of F. W. Gilchrist, the Fletcher Paper Company and others 
operating in those waters formed the Alpena Log Owners’ 
Protective Association, of which H. E. Fletcher is president ; 
t. H. Rayburn, treasurer, and it is proposed to prosecute 
any attempt to take logs out of the river unless the title is 
clear. The association has replevined two carloads of lum- 
ber alleged to have been manufactured from ‘‘deadhead” logs. 




















New Orveans, La., Aug. 5.—E. W. Dreibholz, a Sainte 
Mary Parish lumberman, with Francis L. Martin and Mrs. 
Ida Martin Diarmid of New Orleans, filed suit in the civil 
district court here last week against the Commercial Ger- 
mania Bank and Sheriff Guillot of Avoyelles Parish to 
restrain the seizure and sale of a tract of timberland in 
Avoyelles attached by the bank to satisfy a judgment against 
Cc. B. Fischer. Complainants aver that they have long owned 
the lands involved and remained in undisturbed possession 
until 1911, when Fischer entered .upon it and deadened a 
large amount of cypress timber. He claims title, they ex- 
plain, under an alleged tax sale in 1894, but complainants 
aver that they have regularly paid the taxes upon the land. 
Under this color of title, the petitioners recite, Fischer 
mortgaged the tract to the defendant bank for $20,000 and 
the latter now seeks to foreclose. A writ of injunction is 
sought to prevent the sale. Complainants ask that their 
title be upheld and quieted, and they ask further for a 
judgment of $20,357 against C. B. Fischer for damage alleged 
to have been caused by his trespass and the deadening of the 
timber. 


PorTLAND, OrE., Aug. 6.—The testimony in the case of the 
Government vs. the Hewitt Land Company was presented 
before Steve Brodie, examiner for the Federal District 
Court. The testimony will go to the court for considera- 
tion. The Government instituted the suit to gain title to 
twenty-six timber claims in Baker County, which it con- 
tends came into possession of the defendant corporation 
through fraudulent means. It holds that twenty-six entry- 
men were loaned the money with which to prove up by 
Seymour H. Bell, who had procured the money from the 
Ilewitt Land Company. 


Somerset, Pa., Aug. 5.—The Berkebile Lumber Company, 
one of the largest lumber concerns in Somerset County, 
closed its mills August 2, following the entering of a judg- 
ment of $23,000 by the County Trust Company. of this city. 
The total obligations are said to be between $35,000 and 
$40,000. 


Newark, N. J., Aug. 6.—A receiver has been appointed 
for the Russell-Robinson Company. 

FarMINnGpALe, N. Y., Aug. 5.—The Bausch Picture Frame 
& Moulding Company has filed a petition in bankruptcy. 





Hiwassen, Va., Aug. 6.—A receiver has been appointed 
for I. D. Miller & Co. 





TIMBER LAND SALES 


The United States Lumber Company and the Tri-State 
Investment Company, of Parkersburg, W. Va., sold 19,000 
acres of timberland located in Augusta, Bath, Highland, 
Pendleton and Virginia counties to Philadelphia and Scran- 
ton capitalists. The consideration was $320,000. 











The Louisiana Land & Immigration Company, of Shreve- 
port, La., has bought from J. G. and W. E. McDade the 
Skannal Bluff plantation, comprising 1,800 acres and located 
in Bossier Parish. 

The Bradford-Hicks Lumber Company, of Louisiana, has 
bought from the Harris County Land & Improvement Com- 
pany, of Hlouston, Tex., the timber right to 2,214 acres of 
land in San Jacinto County for $12.40 an acre, a total of 
$27,500. 

The United States Lumber Company, of Parkersburg, W. 
Va., has bought 19,000 acres of timberland in Augusta, Bath 
and Highland Counties, Va., and Pendleton County, W. Va. 
fhe consideration represents nearly $333,000. 





G. W. Truitt, of the Dill-Cramer-Truitt Company, bought 
a large tract of timberland in North Carolina, between Wil- 
mington and New Bern. The consideration was $150,000. 





HYMENEAL 














Clark-McCord. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Aug. 5.—The marriage of Miss Ber- 
nice McCord, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. F. McCord, to 
E. W. Clark, took place at the home of the bride’s parents 
in this city, Wednesday, July 30. Mr. Clark, who lived 
here many years, represents E. C. Atkins & Co. in New 
_— Mr. and Mrs. Clark will make their home in New 

ork. 





Smith-Berry. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Aug. 6.—Charles H. Smith, president of 
the C. H. Smith Tie & Timber Company, with offices in the 
ZVimes Building, and Miss Amy Berry, of 2622 Louisiana 
Avenue, were married recently at Edwardsville, Ill., by the 
Rey. Ressho Robertson. Mr. Smith was a widower. 


OBITUARY 


Rudolph B. Schneider. 


FREMONT, NEBR., Aug. 6.—Rudolph B. Schneider, treas- 
urer of the Nye-Schneider-Fowler Company, lumber dealers 
of this city, died suddenly of heart failure July 26 while 
ariving alone in his electric car. Mr. Schneider had not 
been in perfect health for some time, but it was only re- 
cently that he felt the effect of illness. The day before his 
death he and Mrs. Schneider entertained the Hon. George 
Coupland, University regent, and Mrs. Coupland; they spent 
a delightful day. 

Rising trom a store clerkship to a partner in one of the 
greatest corporations of its kind in the world, is an 
achievement worth while, but the success he attained in 
winning the respect and affection of his fellows was the 
real fruit of his long and busy life. He permitted himself 
to be drawn into politics, in which field he exhibited marked 
talents, and was the friend of President McKinley and of 
l'resident Roosevelt. During the last ten years he practic- 
ally withdrew from active business life and gave his time 
to building up Idylwild Farm, which he had succeeded in 
bringing to an almost perfected state at the time of his 
death. In this work he took the keenest pleasure. In public 
affairs pertaining to the welfare of Fremont Mr. Schneider 
always took a forward step; he was always interested finan- 
cially, and otherwise furthered any plan that would be 
helpful to the city and was largely interested in many 
Jocal business enterprises. 

Rudolph B. Schneider was born at Beardstown, IIl., Febru- 
ary 26, 1853. In 1870 he came to Fremont, entering the 
employ of W. R. Wilson, who was engaged in the grocery 
business. Upon the death of his father Mr. Schneider re- 
turned tc. Illinois, where he aided in the handling of the 
farm and cared for his mother and sister. In 1877 he re- 
turned to Fremont, engaging with Mr. Wilson in the grain 
business. At the end of six years he was taken into partner- 
ship and the style of the firm name became W. R. Wilson 
& Co. In 1887 the firm was changed to the Nye. Wilson & 
Morehouse Company, with Mr. Schneider a member of the 
board of directors. On the retirement of Mr. Morehouse, 
Mr. Schneider became secretary and treasurer. A few years 
later the title of the Nye-Schneider-Fowler Company was 
adopted. 

June 29, 1882, Mr. Schneider was married to Miss Span- 
gler at Nickerson and three daughters were born to them— 
Mrs. Charles Wesley Turner, jr., of Omaha, and Miss Clara 
and Miss Marghuerite Schneider, of Fremont. Mr. Schneider 
was a member of the Odd Fellows and of the Benevolent 
and Protective Order of Elks. He was president of the 
Board of Education of Fremont and at the time of its con- 
struction was a member of the board of directors and chair- 
man of the building committee of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association. 

The funeral took place from the First Methodist Church 
Monday, June 28, and besides being attended by his many 
friends and acquaintances in Fremont a large number of 
men of statewide prominence in business affairs came to 
pay their respects. A special train from Omaha conveyed 
— railroad and grain men to Fremont to pay their re- 
spects. 

















Mrs. W. C. Yeomans. 
Pe ELL, Wasu., Aug. 1.—Mrs. W. C. Yeomans, wife of 
W. C. Yeomans, president of the Yeomans Lumber Company, 
this city, one of the best-known lumbermen in southwestern 


Washington, passed away this morning at her home in this - 


city. She had been suffering for some time from mental 
ailments, yet there was nothing to indicate that her condi- 
tion was serious. Her death was caused by the drinking of 
carbolic acid, it is presumed with suicidal intent due to her 
illness. Besides her husband, a son and daughter survive. 
Mr. Yeomans has always taken an active part in association 
affairs in the West, having been president of the old South- 
western Washington Lumber Manufacturers’ Association and 
since its merging into the West Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association has been active in that organization. His many 
friends will sympathize with him in his bereavement. 





John Sharples. 


Quebec, Can., Aug. 4.—John Sharples, a prominent lum- 
berman of this city and formerly president of the Union 
Bank of Canada, died this week. Mr. Sharples was born in 
Quebec in 1848 and carried on the lumber business which 





PACIFIC COAST 


DOOR BUYERS APPROVE 


OUR SOFT 
YELLOW 


FIR DOORS) 


Because they possess natural characteristics in 
grain and color that are not often excelled 
even in the higher priced veneeved doors— 
and the difference in price means larger busi- 
ness and more profits. They stand on their 
own merits. 


We also manufacture Frames, Mouldings. 
Finish, Siding, Columns—in fact pretty 
much everything a yard carries in stock. 


The Wheeler, Osgood Co. 


TACOMA, WASH 
New York and New England Representative, 

HARRY L. FULLER, - - 708 Broad Exchange Bldg., Boston, Mass. 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey Representative, 
W.C.ASHENFELTER, - ~- ~- Builders’ Exchange, Philadelphia. 
Middle West Representative, 
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LH. $. OSGOOD, - Office 847 Security Bank Bldg., Minneapolis, Mina. J 











Manufacturers of Special Brands Exclusively 
OUR 3 GRADES 1 THICKNESS 
SPECIALTY IN 5 to 2 in. 
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j COMMERCIAL SHINGLE CO. 


Special Upright 


i 
Red Cedar Shingles 7 
BELLINGHAM, - WASH. { 
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Our Own Speciai Grading Rules. 


EXTRA CLEARS (Strictly clear, 4 inches and wider). 
EXTRA *A* (10 inch clear and better not passable for 
clears, 3 inches and wider). 

SIX INCH CLEAR AND BETTER (6 inch clear and bet- 
ter not passable for Stars) 2 inches and wider. 


The same Specifications as to quality applies also to our 18" Eurekas & Perfections, 
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presses: 


Direct From Mill to Dealer 





WE WANT ORDERS FOR 


Select Common 


Railroad and Bridge Timbers 
Barge and Car Building Material 


Johnson Creek Lumber Co. 


Sales Office: 1023 White Bldg., 
SEATTLE, WASH. 


Mill: RAINIER, WASH. 
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Shipments via C. M. & St. P., 
O. W.R. & N., G. N. and N. P. 
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Washington Fir California Redwood 





Cedar and Spruce Red Cedar Shingles 
— Complete Stock of above for Coast Shipment 
: or from our Minnesota Transfer Warehouse 

H. B. Waite Lumber Co. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








Eureka Cedar Lumber & Shingle Co., ®9@7™ 
OUR SPECIALTY 
RED CEDAR BEVEL 
SIDING and SHINGLES 


We also manufacture FIR LUMBER of every description. 
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What Makes a 
Paint Efficient ? 


Combinations of oil and 
pigment that tend to their 
own destruction do not lead 
to prolonged efficiency. 


In Dixon’s 
Silica-Graphite Paint 


Made in Jersey City 


a practically inert pigment 
leads to longest life of the 
That’s why 
Dixon’s supplies long-lived 


oil vehicle. 


efficiency. Write for book- 
let No. 207-B. 


Joseph Dixon Crucible Co. 


Jersey City, N. J. 
































WE SOLICIT YOUR 


LUMBER ACCOUNTS 


Members of the Lumbermen’s Association of Chicago. 








GEORGE T. KNOX 
Cedar Shingles and Yellow Pine 


Lumber 


1527 Monadnock Block, - - CHICAGO, ILL. 








John Hansen Lumber Co. 
— WE SPECIALIZE— 
Yellow Pine and Fir Timbers 
Heavy Joists and Low Grade Hardwoods 
838 Nat'l Life Bldg.. CHICAGO, ILL. 











FRANCIS |. JOHNSON JR. 


625 LUMBER 
STOCK COMMISSION 
EXCHANGE CHICAGO 











H. L. ADAMS 
Commission Lumber 


314 Chamber of Commerce, CHICAGO. 








J. L. Laie & Company 


SEND US ANY ITEMS 
YOU WISH TO SELL. 
531-2 Stock Exchange Bldg., CHICAGO, ILL. 











was established by his grandfather in 1816. He was a 
leader in the square timber business in this city. In addi- 
tion to his lumber and bank interests he was a member of 


the Quebec Harbor Commission, a director of the Quebec 
Bridge Company, a former director of the Quebec Light, 


Heat & Power Company, a director of the Prudential Trust 
Company, the Quebec Steamship Company and president of 
the Chronicle Printing Company. 





Martin T. Clifford. 


Lockport, N. Y., Aug. 6.—Martin T. Clifford, well-known 
lumber dealer of this city, died suddenly of heart disease 
July 29. He was 58 years old. He engaged in the lumber 
business when a young boy and formed a partnership with 
his brother, James F. Clifford. Mr. Clifford had continued 
the business since his brother’s retirement a few years ago. 
He was a member of the C. M. B. A. and Exempt Firemen’s 
Association. His widow, one daughter and three sons sur- 
vive. 





Abner P. Bigelow. 


NEw York, Aug. 5.—Abner P. Bigelow, of the retail lum- 
ber firm of A. P. Bigelow & Co., this city, died July 24, at 
tue age of 60 years. Mr. Bigelow was born at Rochester, in 
1853. His first lumber connection was with Cameron, Jewett 
& Chase, of Rochester, where he started as a bookkeeper and 
gradually worked his way into the lumber business. For a 
short time he conducted a retail yard there, two years later 
becoming associated with E. H. Ogden & Co., retailers of this 
city, where he continued as a partner until 1893. In 1895 









he established his own yard at the foot of East Fifty-third 
street, where he continued until the time of his death. He 
was an active member in the New York Lumber Association,, 
having been vice president for many years and a trustee up 
to the time of his death. He is survived by a widow and two 
daughters. ‘The funeral services were held at Hartsdale, 
July 26, at which a committee representing the New York 
Lumber Trade Association was present. 





Ira H. Proctor. 


NasuHua, 'N. H., Aug. 6.—Ira H. Proctor, one of the 
largest New England manufacturers of cooperage stock, fish 
barrels and kits, senior member of the firm of Proctor 
Bros., died August 1 at his home here. He was born in 
Hollis, N. H., in 1848, and began the manufacture of bar- 
rels there with his brcther in 1881, building a large cooper- 
age. ‘They also established a cooperage in New Jersey and 
sawmills in different places. Mr. Proctor was a ‘Thirty- 
second Degree Mason, an Odd Fellow, a Knight of D’ythias 
and a Red Man. 





Francis Juno. 


PORTLAND, ORE., Aug. 6.—Francis Juno, 63 years old, 
formerly a well-known lumberman, died at his home here 
recently. Mr. Juno was general superintendent of the Me 
nominee River Lumber Company, at Menominee, Mich., for 
thirty years. His widow, and son Wilbur, survive him. Mr. 
Juno was a charter member of the Menominee Knights of 
Columbus, Council 646. 





SOME USEFUL RETAIL 


Some years ago the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN published 
a number of contributions in a contest on Retail Yard 
Accounting, which attracted much attention and was 
reprinted in pamphlet form. A number of articles were 
not published because in the main they duplicated those 
which had been printed; but from some of these the 
following useful excerpts have been made: 


Classification of Merchandise. 


L. B. Train, superintendent of retail yards for the 
Foster Lumber Company, Kansas City, Mo., in his con- 
tribution summarizes the books used, including a claim 
register for recording and following freight claims; 
the private or representative accounts of the ledger; 
and merchandise classifications, the latter as follows: 

Lumber—To include all lath, 
cement, stucco etc. ‘ 

Millwork—Windows, doors, moldings and factory work. 

Paper—All building paper and roll roofing. 

Hardware—Hardware, barbed wire, woven fence etc. 

Paint—Paints, oil, glass etc. 


lumber, shingles, lime, 


From an examination of the classifications used in 
the various systems submitted, it appears that many 
put lime, cement and that class of goods in a separate 
department as building material. Rough and dressed 
lumber are often given separate departments. Where 
the system carries quantity columns as well as value 
columns in the merchandise distribution it is desirable 
so to subdivide the merchandise as to have the same 
unit of measure in each; which means that shingles 
and lath must be carried separate from lumber, and 
moldings and other product measured in lineal instead 
of board feet be thrown together. If a stock record 
by items is kept this is not necessary. Mr. Train’s 
classification, with the addition of building material, 
gives six logical classes, which may be further sub- 
divided if desired. Mr. Train suggests that drayage 
should be charged separately to the merchandise de- 
partments. This is correct and true also of labor in 
unloading and receiving stock. It is easy to distribute 
the labor involved in receiving a particular carload, 
upon the classes of merchandise it contains, but after 
it is received into the yard it is impracticable to deter- 
mine what part of any man’s time is devoted to any 
particular item or class of merchandise in the general 
work on the yard. 


A Lineyard Monthly Statement. 


Lineyard forms are usually based upon a carbon daily 
report sheet summarizing the day’s transactions. C. A. 
Babb, manager at Tarkio, Missouri, for the North Mis- 
souri Lumber Company’s branch there, submits a similar 
form for a monthly summary statement of Cash Account, 
Merchandise Account, Accounts and Notes, Resources and 
Liabilities, Number of Cars Received and Kind of Ma- 
terial, Labor Summary and Expense Summary. Each is 
arranged left and right in usual ledger form, the ex- 
planation lines being printed with blank lines for addi- 
tional items. All go neatly on one side of a sheet 844x14, 
and a carbon copy can be made. It will probably not 
be necessary to reproduce the form details unless requests 
are received for it. 


Getting Rid of Check Stub. 


W. P. Schmid, of the B. C. Tibbits Lumber Com 
pany, Youngstown, Ohio, agrees with O. M. Hendrick. 
son, of Henurickson Bros. Lumber Company, Rochester, 
{nd, (already quoted), that the card ledger is handie 
than a bound book. He also uses a looseleaf check 
register that is about all right, and a cut of the page 
heading is here shown. It is remarkable to see how 
many people, whose bookkeeping system is otherwise 
modern, still cling to the antiquated check stub and 
figure balance forward each time, instead of using a 


BOOKKEEPING IDEAS. 


book record. Use loose checks and throw the stubs 
into the discard. There is one feature which might 
well be added to Mr. Schmid’s form. His book is 
forty-seven lines long, figuring one line off for bring- 
ing footings forward. By making it fifty lines long, 
and printing line numbers on one side of the looseleaf 
sheet from 00 to 49, and on the other side from 50 to 
99, loose checks could be consecutively numbered by 
machine, and the combination of page and line num- 
ber would correspond with the check number. If 
check 4,100 started the page, for instance, the page 
would be numbered 41, or 4,100. By this plan, if lines 
were used for deposits the corresponding checks could 
not be used; but while the check book is used for 
original entry of checks, and ledger postings there- 
from, with summary postings to journal, there is no 
reason why the bank column on the journal should not 
be the original entry record for deposits, and the de- 
posit column in the checkbook be merely a duplicate 
entry of deposit total, needing no explanation, so that 
the same line could also be used as a check entry. 
With this suggestion, Mr. Schmid’s form is pretty near 
perfect. 

The central feature of Mr. Schmid’s bookkeeping 
system is a 12-account journal, with debit and credit 
columns for each account, running across two pages. 
It shows the following accounts, the cash columns com- 
ing to the left before the explanation and folio col- 
umns, while the other columns follow to the right 
consecutively across the folio page: 

1—Cash. 2—General (posted to ledger). 
4—General Expense. 5—Barn Expense. 6—Light and 


power. 7—Real Estate. 8—Yard Labor. 9—WMill Labor. 
ial 11—Interest and Discount. 12—First National 
ank. 


3—Merchandise. 


This gives a very fair analysis of accounts, espe- 
cially as to expense. Mr. Schmid also uses a numerical 
system for customers, indicating both the ledger page 
and vertical file jacket, in which current sales tickets 
and presumably correspondence is kept, with dead mat- 
ter systematically transferred as accounts are settled. 


A Universal Ticket System. 


Usually the duplicate ticket system does not go 
farther than recording all transactions with customers, 
if it goes that tar; but the Farmers’ Elevator Com- 
pany of George, lowa (as reported by Manager E. 
A. Fickling), uses one and the same ticket form to 
record every transaction and nothing gets on the 
books without a ticket being made for it. The tickets 
are in books of fifty, and the book (and not a day’s 
transactions) is made the unit. When the book is 
used up the fifty tickets are entered in a columnar 
journal of fifty lines to the page, one for each ticket, 
and the page totaled and closed, by postings to ledger 
and balances forward. Pretty clever central idea that 
for a small yard system. 





SILO SAVES CORN CROP. 

‘*The State’s shield of South Dakota should bear a 
silo-rampant,’’ declared William 8. Doty, of Epiphany, 
S. D., on a recent visit to Kansas City, Mo., ‘‘and 1’m 
not so sure that Oklahoma, Kansas and Nebraska 
shouldn’t revise their coats of arms in order to work 
in the figure of a silo somewhere. 

‘‘The recent hot weather has amply demonstrated 
the fact that the silo is the salvation of the dry belt. 
There isn’t a year that corn won’t get far enough 
along to make silage and there is no more profitable 
farm product. Thousands of acres of ‘corn that 
wouldn’t make corn this year could be saved by being 
converted into silage. Hot winds need have little 
terror for the farmer who is prepared thus to handle 
his crop.’’ 
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WEEK’S NEWS OF THE MARKETS. 


For Editorial Review of Current Market Conditions 
See Page 26. 


Notwithstanding bearish reports from the Southwest 
concerning the corn crop, farmers all over the country are 
assured of bumper returns. The winter wheat crop was 
a record-breaker. The spring wheat will average much 
better than was estimated by the experts. Cotton also 
will yield a large crop. Building operations in the city 
and suburbs are large, and now that the labor troubles 
have been settled in the loop district, yardmen are kept 
busy hauling lumber for these operations, so it will be 
seen that there is every reason to believe the lumber 
business will be one of large proportions by fall, 

Lumber receipts at Chicago during the week ended 
August 2 aggregated 51,471,000 feet, against 52,515,000 
feet for the corresponding week in 1912, Total re- 
ceipts from January 1 to August 2, 1913, amounted to 
1,700,823,000 feet, an increase of 308,264,000 feet over 
the corresponding period last year. Shipments for the 
week ended August 2 were 16,677,000 feet, a decrease 
of 7,126,060 feet over the corresponding week in 1912. 
Total shipments from January 1 to August 2 aggre- 
gated 564,345,000 feet, 28,197,000 feet less than was 
shipped from Chicago during the same period in 1912. 
Shingle receipts for the week show a decrease of 
8,788,000 over the corresponding week in 1912, while 
total receipts from January 1 to August 2, 1913, show 
an increase of 22,605,000. Shipments of shingles for 
the week show a decrease—2,433,000 in amount—over 
the same week last year, while total shipments show an 
increase of 62,304,000 over the comparative period 
from January 1, 1912. 


Chicago Lumber Receipts and Shipments. 
Reported by the Board of Trade. 


RECEIPTS—WEEK ENDED AUGUST 2. 





Lumber. Shingles. 

BN h-5)5 ww aio ataorea wales Sacer seals 51,471,000 5,050,000 

Ree ere ee ke eer ere 52,515,000 13,838,000 

POOPERRE ncaa cossvsceceses 1,044,000 8,788,000 
ToraL RecerpTs JANUARY 1 TO AUGUST 2. 

Lumber. Shingles. 

700,823,000 318,344,000 





59,000 295,739,000 





308,264,000 22,605,000 
SHIPMENTS—WEEK ENDED AUGUST 2. 

Lumber. Shingles. 
MRR ia ac aasensat eae eaters 16,677,000 4,151,000 
SONS seis epics ei neicn ape ana ale 23,803,000 6,584,000 
NO op ss ui nla ia ep aiaieave oa 7,126,000 2,433,000 

ToraL SHIPMENTS JANUARY 1 TO AUGUST 2. 
Lumber. Shingles. 
BER scant nid noid oben ee eee 564,845,000 276,887,000 
1912 542,000 214,583,000 
ee EE CO EE TT 62,304,000 


28,197,000 
RECEIPTS BY WATER. 
Week ended August 2, 7,018,000 feet. 
Permits issued by the Chicago building department 
for week ended August 6 were: 


SD ones cc tcnacewsses ses 











CLASS— No. Value 
iM BRLOO vias Gee cee sane wees csiesews 14 $ 7,05 
$ 1,000 and under $ 5,000............4. 79 188,025 

5,000 and under 10,000............. 52 353,600 
10,000 and under 25,000............-. 21 274.900 
25,000 and under 50,000............. 6 176,000 
Rosehill Cemetery, 2-story granite mauso- 

DE. Seo Bib 4 6.4 eb wis SAA 09 66 AA eae es 1 250,000 
Catholic Bishop Church of Chicago...... 1 150,000 
Joseph Joyce, 8-story brick building..... 1 110.000 
Arthur Meeker, 4-story brick residence 

REIS gh a as ose ca we ke Sob 8 ores 100,000 

RNIN) ayo o.4 askin cls ete he Ons a's O68 8 OOS 176 $ 1,609,575 
Average valuation for week............ ee 9, 45 
DOtGIS: “PTEVIOUS, WGK. <2. see s.cseccccs 166 1,097,180 
Average valuation previous week....... Aa 6,609 
Totals corresponding week 1912........ 191 2,116,150 
Totals January 1 to August 6, 1913....6,281 ; 
Totals corresponding period 1912....... 5,208 A 
Totals corresponding period 1911....... 5,644 56,549,900 
Totals corresponding period 1910.,..... 6,621 51,029,900 
Totals corresponding period, 1909....... 5,967 56,514,045 
Totals corresponding period 1908....... 5,443 35,221,045 
Totals corresponding period 1907....... 5,208 42 2,265 
Totals corresponding period 1906.......2,21¢ 42,612,712 
Totals corresponding period 1905....... 4,230 — 39,668,465 


Following is given a comparative statement of build- 
ing permits for July, 1913 and 1912, and for the first 
seven months of the years: 


No. Feet. Cost. 
WG AGES cise waswicas 876 24,234 $ 5,035,000 
WAGs, SOLD. voce ers oraie 10.0% 1,202 8 10,265,800 
Totals, 1913 ee 5 53,924,600 
Totals, 1912 51,158,300 





NORTHERN PINE. 





Chicago.—The market is steady and firm, with a mod- 
erate rail trade. The volume of orders, however, is small; 
still wholesalers and manufacturers’ agents are cheer- 
fully confident that normal conditions will set in in a 
few weeks. Demand seems to be confined largely to fac- 
tory trade, but the movement of stock is slow. 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Encouraged by an unusual early 
fall opening of buying orders twin city wholesalers are 
sending out their traveling salesmen about two weeks 
ahead of the usual time, in most cases. Harvest is 
generally in progress and the outlook for small grain is 
better than it was early in the summer. A feeling of 
optimism prevails, and northern pine manufacturers are 
sitting tight, waiting for the opening of a trade which 
they are sure will come later on, There is expectation 
of a car shortage which as wrual will operate to the 
advantage of northern pine mills, as they will be able to 


fill orders more quickly in this territory. Shipments 
continue to hold up well, while the orders are small and 
rather scarce. That is only a natural condition, and from 
the inquiries and reports from retail yards, salesmen 
expect the beginning of a buying rush to come soon. 


Bay City and Saginaw.—Trade in white pine is ‘‘just 
holding its own,’”’ in the language of lumbermen. It 
lacks the vigor of last fall and the earlier months in the 
year, but dealers are doing some business, perhaps not as 
much as last year, but as much as can be expected, tak- 
ing conditions into account. The trade here has settled 
down to the conviction that all grades of lumber will 
go on the free list in the new tariff bill, and while many 
say that it will work injury in the near future to the 
planing mill and box factory trades along the border, 
and particularly in the Saginaw Valley, they expect to 
have to make the best of it. A moderate business is 
reported in finished lumber. The market is steady and 
featureless. Local dealers say that low-grade lumber, 
such as is wanted here, is offered $1 to $2 a thousand 
cheaper than it was in the spring. In the Georgian Bay 
district Michigan operators complain of dullness. 


New York.—Trade is a little better than last week but 
there is stil! plenty of room for improvement. Upper 
grades are not as freely called for as low-grade stock. 
Box especially is in demand. Prices hold up well and 
while wholesalers do not have difficulty in getting a 
satisfactory price range customers are not so much 
interested in buying at these low prices as they are 
in holding off until the last possible moment. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Trade is about up to the average, but 
stocks have become much depleted and it has been com- 
paratively difficult to fill orders. The depletion will be 
hard to make up this season, although a large amount 
of stock is expected to arrive within a month. The low- 
grade situation continues strong, and prices are ad- 
vancing. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y.—Dealers still look forward to 
the time when demand shall begin to show increasing 
activities after the midsummer lull. Business has been of 
better volume during July than for the corresponding 
period, but the increase has been only slight. Dealers 
are getting all the orders they can fill for the lower 
grades and a better tone in the demand for the better 
grades characterizes the market. Prices are holding firm 
on those items in better demand. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—White pine is moving moderately and 
prices are holding up. Dealers say there is no difficulty 
in securing reasonably prompt shipment of orders. De- 
mand, it is expected, will increase with the advance of 
the season. 





EASTERN SPRUCE. 


New York.—Wholesalers report a slight improvement 
in the spruce demand and stocks are beginning to move 
at a good rate. July business was the smallest in a long 
while. For some reason it was difficult to move stocks 
at any price, buyers preferring to take their chances 
on having to pay higher prices later on. As a result of 
the improvement prices have stiffened. Adirondack stock 
continues strong and West Virginia wholesalers report 
a substantial improvement. 





Boston, Mass.—Manufacturers who heretofore have 
been openly taking orders at $24 base are freely quot- 
ing $24.50, with $25 tor anything a little hard to saw. 
Random is also stronger. Planed spruce boards are 
moving well at $23. Matched spruce boards range from 
$25 to $26. Some large inquiries in the market this week 
may be considered an encouraging sign and it may be the 
proper time to get on the band wagon. 


Elkins, W. Va.—While hemlock has not the call it had 
a few weeks ago, no such condition prevails with refer- 
ence to spruce or spruce lath, and the former is holding 
its own despite a small decline in the hardwood market, 
a part of the product from West Virginia mills being 
shipped to eastern markets for export. The price of 
spruce has shown no perceptible fluctuation for several 
weeks, nor has there been any decrease in the general 
average of shipments. Spruce lath prices are still strong 
in tone and lath find a ready market in Philadelphia. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—Prices are firm and stocks about 
right. Demand in the East has improved as the sum- 
mer has advanced. The export trade is absorbing most 
of the material ready for shipment. A scarcity of some 
items is causing many to believe that this wood will 
never be as plentiful as in the past. 





WHITE CEDAR. 


Chicago.—_Not much business is reported outside of 
orders placed by some of the larger retail yards for 
special sizes of posts, in expectation of a shortage of 4- 
and 5-inch rounds in the fall. Pole trade is slow and 
with the farmers busy with the harvest, country demand 
for posts is almost at a standstill. Not much trade is 
looked for until the close of the summer season, when 
wholesalers believe demand will clear up the available 
stock in short order. 


Minneapolis, Minn.—There is a temporary quiet in the 
post and pole market, the chief call being for long poles, 
which are comparatively scarce. Prospects are good for 
fall trade in posts and short poles, and producers are 
preparing for a heavy run of business. They are holding 
prices up firm and expect some advances when demand 
opens up. Harvest season is now on and there is noth- 
ing else being done in the country districts. 


HARDWOODS. 


Chicago.—A little more activity has developed in the 
hardwood trade during the last week. No large orders 
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heretofore an extremely haz- : 
ardous and expensive under- 

taking, which has caused 

many a timber owner to 

delay cutting his upland 

trees, has been reduced to a 

comparatively safe and pro- 

fitable occupation by 


The Barienger 
Braking Device 


signed for the purpose of as- 
sisting heavily loaded sleighs 
guided by horses in descend- 
ing steep hills and mountain 
roads, is also now fitted with 
_wheels so that it is adaptable 
for both summer and winter 


=i. use. It will hold a 30,000 lb. 
* = load on a 45% grade with one 
—Z4— man operating, prevent injury 


to your teams and greatly in- 
crease your hauling capacity. 





7 We have some interesting 
data covering this sort of haul- 


E's ing, gathered from actual 
= Ke operations, we should like to 
L$ tell you about. 


Illustrated booklet will be 














sent upon request. 


¥ Ryther & Pringle 
- Company, 


CARTHAGE, N. Y. 
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are being placed, it is true, but there is a considerable 
run of smaljl orders and the majority of the members 
of the trade are making average shipments for this time 
of year. Not much spéculative buying is going on. 
Stocks held by the manufacturing concerns are not heavy 
and a heavier demand will assuredly come by September 
1. Plain red oak still continues active, with prices 
steady. Some quarter-sawed white oak has been sold 
this week, but this wood seems to be temporarily dull. 
In the northern woods birch and maple are the most 
active movers; basswood is gaining strength, especially 
in the lower grades, and gum, cottonwood and ash are 
in fair call. 

Minneapolis, Minn.—This is a kind of between seasons 
for the northern hardwood trade, and wholesalers are 
not picking up much business. They are not worrying 
over conditions, however, as a lively demand is expected 
to open within a month, and the position of stocks is such 
that there will be no difficulty in maintaining prices. 
There is much complaint from consumers about the 
prices, especially as to low-grade lumber, but recalling 
the way this class of stock was snapped up last fall the 
mills are not disposed to make any price concessions. 
Stocks at this time are plentiful but holders are im- 
pressed with their value, and are not making the price 
concessions which often appear at this season. 





Bay City and Saginaw.—Hardwood manufacturers and 
dealers in the valley say that trade is beginning to pick 
up. Every item in the list will be wanted and the avail- 
able stocks will be far short of the trade requirements. 
Prices are well maintained and firm. The mills are all 
in motion and rail shipments are larg considering the 
season. 

Rhinelander, Wis.—Trade has been very dull the last 
week, but on the other hand there is considerable im- 
provement in collections, which had been dull. Everyone 
seems to speak of this matter, showing that the condi- 
tion is general. In hardwoods there is some movement 
of soft and rock elm, which are firm in price. In fact, 
holders of lumber show disinclination to cut prices or 
force sales, mainly because their stocks cost them good 
round prices this year, and again because prospects point 
to a demand that will require every foot of hardwood to 
satisfy it. Crating is in fair demand and some custom- 
ers are asking for No. 3 hemlock for that purpose as it 
is cheaper than hardwoods. The coal mines in Iowa and 
Illinois are buying little maple track lumber. Some of 
them have concluded to use steel, and others are affected 
by the dullness of trade generally, and are not in the 
market. During the last two or three years a fair 
demand has been worked up from this line of trade. 
3asswood is like other woods, but a great deal is going 
out on contracts, and thére are demands for certain 
thicknesses and grades. Outside of this very little is 
going on in this wood. An improved inquiry for soft and 
hard maple has been noticed and hard maple is wanted 
in six-quarter and thicker. Soft maple is needed by 
furniture factories in four- and eight-quarter. Very 
little of this wood is in the market, as it never was very 
common in Wisconsin. Hard maple, however, is more 
plentiful and a lot of it is being shipped. There are 
many inquiries for birch, but buyers want low prices. 
They claim that stock has been offered them at a slight 
discount from the list. However, manufacturers of birch 
are standing firm on this matter, thinking that whoever 
has any cheap stock will soon have it sold and allow the 
market to return to standards soon. 


St. Louis, Mo.—There is a ready sale for plain oak and 
requests are increasing for quartered oak. Ash con- 
tinues firm and thick stock finds a ready sale. Gum is 
quiet. , Cottonwood is selling seasonably well. Prices 
are firm on pretty nearly every item and with the car 
shortage in sight there does not seem to be very much 
fear that prices will go lower. 








Kansas City, Mo.—Red oak firsts and seconds are more 
plentiful and prices are easier. There is a good supply 
of red gum and the market on that wood is less firm. 
A somewhat lighter demand for interior finish the last 
sixty days has contributed to the softening tendency. 
There are no indications, however, of a severe drop and 
in a general way the hardwood market may be said to 
be fairly firm. 


New Orleans, La.—Summer quiet continues in practi- 
cally every line of the.local market. Demand is moderate 
and, with no general attempt to force sales by conces- 
sions, prices have been fairly well maintained, though 
it is declared that export stock can be picked up occa- 
sionally at bargain figures. Stocks do not seem to be 
embarrassingly heavy and the fall months are. expected 
to witness a decided improvement in both price and 
request. 








Memphis, Tenn.—There is some increase in the 
number of inquiries which suggests a larger business 
later but at present the amount of lumber being shipped 
is not particularly large. Shipments, however, are some- 
what above the average for the time of year and lumber- 
men are inclined to be hopeful. Plain oak is in good 
demand and there is a fairly active call for quartered 
oak, with particular reference to red. The lower grades 
of cottonwood and gum continue in good demand, with 
a fair call for the upper grades. Ash is easier as to 
prices but the movement is fairly large. Cypress is 
expanding somewhat as to movement and prices are well 
held on lower grades, The supply of plain and quartered 
oak is not notably large and manufacturers and dis- 
tributers are operating steadily to the end that their 
stock lists may be in satisfactory shape against the large 
needs indicated through the recent increased inquiries. 


Nashville, Tenn.—Business continues quiet in the Nash- 
ville hardwood market. Oak holds its own well, though 
there is some disposition to make concessions to close 
business. Poplar and chestnut are moving in a mod- 
erate way. Ash, walnut and hickory are in good demand. 


Louisville, Ky.—Demand is improving, as was to be 
expected with July at an end. Now that the opening of 
the season of active fall trading is in sight consun ing 
manufacturers are laying in additional stocks. Furni- 
ture manufacturers have reported satisfactory business 
at the shows, and feel like buying on a larger scale than 
for some time, the only discouraging feature being a 
severe drouth throughout the corn belt. Quartered oak 
continues to lead in demand, white oak being the prin- 
cipal commodity moved, as little quartered red oak is 
available. Plain red and white oak is selling well. Ash 
is about holding its own. Chestnut continues quiet. Pop- 
lar is picking up, especially in the lower grades. No. 1 
common red gum and the low grades are moving freely. 





Lynchburg, Va.—Oak car stock is moving in small 
guantities, being the first evidence of activity in that 
line for some time. There is some demand for oak 
boards, but the market is quiet owing to a dropping off 
in consumption by furniture factories. Generally the 
oak market is dull, and the export trade is practically 
dead, having been flooded with consignment shipments. 
Poplar is quiet. There is some demand for lower grades 
of chestnut. 





Elkins, W. Va.—Midsummer finds the hardwood market 
in central West Virginia in the usual seasonable state 
of inactivity. While the volume of business has shown 
a decrease over previous months, however, this has 
caused the operators no special concern. The mid- 
summer dullness has not been so pronounced, however, 
as to cause any cessation of operations in the mills or 
woods. Prices of hardwoods generally are from $1 to $2 
a thousand off; yet in spite of such a decrease no con- 
cession in prices is being made. As a whole operators 
are optimistic of a general resumption of business by 
September 1. 





Ashland, Ky.—There appears to be a ready market for 
anything dry enough for shipment in oak, either plain 
or quartered. There is a fair stock on sticks at the 
river mills but very little dry stock not covered by orders 
for future delivery. There is a heavy demand for bill 
stock, both export and domestic. Prices remain un- 
changed. 





New York.—Slowly the hardwood market is showing 
signs of improvement. Stocks among local yards and 
consumers are light and there is still a tendency to hold 
off buying to the last possible minute. Mill stocks are 
reported more plentiful than a month ago. Prices have 
fallen off but, considering the high prices still prevail- 
ing, the situation is satisfactory. Plain oak and quar- 
tered oak are well held and there is a good demand for 
birch, maple and ash. The door and mill work trade is 
much distressed over a proposal of the building ccdes 
committee of New York city practically to eliminate 
wood in buildings 100 feet and over. 





Buffalo, N. Y.—Business is quiet, but dealers look to 
see prices well sustained and so far there has been no 
drop of any consequence. Plain oak demand is better 
than that displayed in other woods, although maple, 
birch, brown ash and one or two other woods are selling 
well. 

North Tonawanda, N. Y.—Prices are maintained but 
there is a tendency toward concessions on woods that 
have been in a rather ‘“‘dormant’’ state most of the 
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summer. A healthy demand is manifested for maple, 
birch, oak and brown ash, but the dealers are prepared 
to take care of most of the business offered becaus:: of 
active lake and rail receipts. 





Boston, Mass.—Some of the low advertised prices for 
manufactured hardwood products, such as flooring, fur- 
niture, ete., make it seem that local prices should be 
lower, but freight and weight between the rough material 
and finished products count a great deal, together with 
markets nearer the supply paying about the same prices. 
Therefore it is not to be expected that the hardwood 
market should be any different than it is under present 
conditions. 





Baltimore, Md.—Hardwood men generally admit that 
prices are not what they were, though so far the move- 
ment has kept up fairly well. The tendency has been 
toward a lower level, and from it few divisions of the 
lumber trade have been unable to escape. Certain woods, 
like basswood and gum, in which a marked shortage pre- 
vailed until recently, still hold up, with no easing off of 
consequence, but other stocks, among them oak, have 
about gone back to where they stood a year ago. No. 1 
common oak is anywhere from $3 to $5 a thousand feet 
lower than quoted early in the year, and chestnut has 
gone off about $3, which leaves it at the price of last 
summer. Meanwhile, however, the large accumulations 
previously in hand have been distributed and to that 
extent the members of the trade are better off. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—The only unfavorable condition is in 
the more free offerings of low grades by mills in the 
South, chestnut, beech and birch especially. Oak and 
poplar are stronger. A steady market prevails for the 
upper grades in general. Maple flooring is in better 
demand and some remunerative sales have been re- 
ported. Low-grade ash has been selling fairly well. 


Columbus, Ohio.—Trade has been rather active for the 
season. Building operations continue active and this is a 
source of considerable demand. Factories and yards are 
both good buyers and the volume of trade is evenly 
divided between the two. Prices are firm and no marked 
weakness has appeared. Dry stocks in the hands of 
mills are light and the same is true of yard stocks. The 
policy of retailers is to buy only what is needed to take 
care of the daily wants. Factories are not accumulating 
stocks. Car shortage has appeared and consequently 
some delay in shipments is reported. Quartered and 
plain oak are both strong and prices are at a high level. 
There is also a good demand for chestnut. Basswood 
is moving well and the same is true of ash. Other hard- 
woods are unchanged. 





Cincinnati, Ohio.—There is a decided dull tone to mar- 
ket conditions and prices are steady, as the larger mill- 
men and wholesalers refuse to part with good stocks at 
anything but satisfactory prices, preferring to let the 
small mills take care of this undesirable trade. Ship- 
ments to consumers continue numerous on old orders. 
Much business in a small way is being done, indicating 
that the hand-to-mouth policy of buyers is still in vegue. 





HEMLOCK. 


Chicago.—The sluggish tendency noticed in other build- 
ing woods is not so mucn in evidence in hemlock and 
the outlook is regarded as exceptionally good for the 
remainder of the year. Mills are operating steadily and 
stocks are in better form to meet a fresh fall demand, 
although none too large. Orders have been plentiful 
lately, but have been of a mixed nature, which shows 
that the retailer is buying for immediate needs only. 


Bay City and Saginaw.—Hemlock manufacturers and 
dealers in eastern Michigan expect that when they swing 
into the fall trade less than 50 percent of what may be 
deemed a normal stock will be available for the market. 
The hemlock position is exceptionally strong and prices 
are firm. 


New York.—Supplies at mill points are coming on a 
better basis than at any other time in the last five 
or six months. Prices are well maintained but hemlock 
is beginning to get its share of the dullness prevailing 
last month in other lines. Stocks among yards are Still 
broken, 

Suffalo, N. Y.—Stocks are increasing slowly, but there 
is demand enough to keep the assortments low. Dealers 
look for a strong fall market. Pennsylvania producers 
are not making concessions and representatives of that 
trade say quotations will remain stiff. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y.—Although the activities that 
have characterized the market since early in the season 
have not ben so conspicuous during the last two weeks, 
the market is still experiencing a fair volume of trade. 
Dry stock is in especially good demand for immediate 
consumption, much new building having been started and 
contemplated in this territory. Retail yards are not 
carrying heavy supplies, doing a hand to mouth business, 
and little curtailment in buying is expected. 


Boston, Mass.—Call for dry eastern boards may be 
considered a little better than the immediate supply, with 
prospects of a good fall demand. Several yards that were 
supposed to have had a good stock are in the market. 
Prices remain at $23 to $24 for butted boards and $22 to 
$22.50 for good random boards. There is not much 
activity in plank and timbers. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—Hemlock is easier and a difference of 
about 50 cents in most quotations is reported. However, 
the trend of this market is upward. Mills are fairly 
well supplied and stocks are not large, but because of 
the disturbance in yellow pine a restlessness is reflected 
in the hemlock trade that acts as a hindrance to a full 
and free movement. The average asking price for hem- 
lock is from $22.50 to $23, Pittsburgh base. 


Columbus, Ohio.—Trade in hemlock is fairly active 
although prices have weakened in sympathy with the 
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decline in yellow pine. Stocks are generally light and 
as a result no further decline is anticipated, Building 
operations which continue active furnish a good source 
of demand for hemlock, 


POPLAR. 


Chicago.—'lThis wood is suffering from the general slow- 
ness of lumber movement and it has troubles of its own 
besides. Of late there have been many substitutes for 
it and the automobile trade to some extent has turned 
to steel. However, there is a good future for the trade 
and the demand for firsts and seconds and low grades 
is reported to be seasonable. 


Baltimore, Md.—Under the general easing off in values, 
which resulted from a narrowing of the demand for 
stocks, poplar has touched a lower range of prices, 
though it is not to be inferred that a sharp reduction 
has taken place. In the main quotations are fairly well 
sustained, and the demand has kept up sufficiently well 
to avert extensive accumulations at the mills. Returns 
are still fairly attractive, and with the exception of some 
divisions of the export business, the situation affcrds 
a fair measure of encouragement. 





Buffalo, N. Y.—--Demand has held up well for the last 
few weeks. Panel stock is in good assortment and there 
is a steady, although not heavy, sale for it. 





Ashland, Ky.—July was the best hot weather month 
for poplar in several years and what is usually a dull 
month came through with a good record for lumber 
shipment. The call covers practically the entire list. 
Poplar lath are in big demand. 





Columbus, Ohio.—Poplar trade has increased in volume 
recently although some of the best buyers are letting 
up on orders. All grades are moving uniformly and as a 
result there is no accumulation in stocks. Dry stocks are 
not heavy. Automobile factories are still buying the wide 
sizes for bodies. Prices are firm and show no evidence of 
weakness. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—The poplar trade is quiet. Low 
grades are in good demand, but No. 1.common and bet- 
ter are moving in spots at unsatisfactory prices. Mill- 
men are standing pat on prices as a rule and will not 
let go of choice stocks except at remunerative prices. 
Some improvement is noticed in demand for wide stock. 





FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR 


Chicago.—The position of these western woods hvelds 
about the same as for the last few weeks and no great 
increase in activity is looked for before the fall trade 
opens up. Inquiries are numerous and some yard stock is 
consequently being sold, but there is nothing urgent 
about the market. 





Portiand, Ore.—The opinions seem to prevail here that 
bedrock prices have about been reached and that market 
conditions will become better in the immediate future. 
During the last few weeks a considerable curtailment 
in the output of fir has been noted and as the loggers 
are doing very little there is no probability, or it may be 
said possibility, of any weakening in the log market. 
Most of the camps are idle and will remain so for another 
month. 


Tacoma, Wash.—Demand is quiet and prices are in- 
clined to be unsteady. The mills have orders and are 
running and a considerable volume of lumber is moving. 
Some of the millmen are taking comfort from the fact 
that the supply of orders is sufficient to keep their mills 
in operation with an occasional margin of profit and 
that there are no labor troubles and no car shortage to 
contend with. It is believed that prices will go no lower, 
either rail or water. Logs are firm and the supply in 
the water is scarce. 





Kansas City, Mo.—Fir dimension appears to be fairly 
well established on this market at about $6 off the 
list. Timbers are in light demand and business is some- 
what dull. <A lighter demand in British Columbia has 
forced the fir men to look more to the East for business. 
There undoubtedly would be an aggressive campaign in 
this territory for fir business were it not for the fact 
that southern pine prices are so low as to preclude fir 
from following them at such a distance from the mills. 
Red cedar siding is steady. Clear appears plentiful, but 
A and B are growing scarce. The market still is about 
$3 off. 





WESTERN PINE. 


Chicago.—As is usual at this time of year, trade condi- 
tions are quiet and little lumber is moving. It is ex- 
pected, however, that demand will be sufficiently large to 
take care of all the shop lumber manufactured this year. 








Kansas City, Mo.—There appears to be a fair supply of 
western pine shop and some concerns show more tend- 
ency to cut prices in order to land orders. The compe- 
tition is not strengthening the market. The vigor of 
the pursuit of business has tended to weaken prices and 
to put them on an uncertain basis. Demand has been 
somewhat light. With trade normal the special offerings 
would have been assimilated without any weakering 
effect. 





REDWOOD. 


San Francisco.—There is no especial activity in the 
redwood market. A normal amount of lumber is being 
shipped from the mills of Humboldt and Mendocino 
Counties to the principal centers of distribution. For- 
eign shipping is progressing steadily, although there are 
not so many vessels loading offshore cargoes as_ could 
be handled. There are no great accumulations of red- 
wood lumber, and when the Northwestern Pacific Rail- 
road is completed through to Eureka next year, it will 
undoubtedly tax the capacity of all of the plants to 
take care of the eastern demand. for dry lumber and its 
products. Increased drying and surfacing facilities are 





being installed at the mills in expectation of the change 
from water to direct rail shipping. 


Kansas City, Mo.—There is little inquiry for redwood 
except for manufacturing plants and these inquiries 
are generally for small amounts. Demand for bevel 
siding and finish is light and there is little call for red- 
wood tank stock. The weak demand, however, has 
affected prices. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE. 


Norfolk, Va.—Movement continues rather light due to 
conditions already set forth. Sales last week were not 
as heavy as during the week previous, especially in low- 
grade rough lumber, with one exception—box bark strips. 
The better grades continue to move freely with N 
4/4 edge selling at $27 to $27.50; No. 2 at $24.50 to 
No. 3 at $19.50 to $20. Edge box, 4/4, sold at $1 
$15.50. Edge culls, 4/4, and red heart sold at $13.5) to 
$14.50. Eight-inch box sold $17 to $17.50; 10-inch at $18 
to $18.50; 12-inch $18.50 to $19; stock widths culls and 
red heart $1.50 a thousand less than box. Edge box, 5/4, 
sold at $16.50 and 6/4 edge box the same. Box bark 
strips while showing greater ‘activity have weakened 
somewhat in price notwithstanding the oversold condi- 
tion of the mills. The prices ranged at $12.25 to $13.50 
during the week. The sales of dressed stock of flooring, 
ceiling and partition during the week were not heayy 
but the prices obtained averaged about the same with the 
exception perhaps of 6- and 8-inch roofers, which showed 
some improvement. Six-inch sold at $17.25 to $18.50; 8- 
inch at $17.75 to $18.75; 10-inch at $19 to $19.75; 12-inch 
at $19.50 to $20.75. Factory flooring and lath are a little 
quiet, both items showing no change in prices. A good 
sized sale of 4/4 log run poplar was made during the 
week at $18.50. 
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New York.—The outlook is more encouraging than it 
was last month and while stocks still come along freely 
there is not the urgency to the situation that asserted 
itself during July. Reports are persistent here as to 
a marked curtailment among some of the larger mills, 
but notwithstanding this report stocks have been coming 
along freely and up to a week ago more transit cars were 
offered than for a long while. Box lumber is consider- 
ably off in prices and the situation is believed to have 
passed through its worst period and already slight ad- 
vances are reported. Roofers are in better call. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Mill representatives say they are re- 
ceiving more orders than for some time and that inquiries 
are much more numerous. Low grades are off some, 
but it is expected that within a short time they will begin 
to pick up. The trouble with the market has been the 
presence of so many transit cars offering. 





Boston, Mass.—While some wholesalers continue to 
complain of business as being quiet others say that the 
right goods will bring the right prices, even on this 
market, which is undoubtedly true in many instances, but 
there is nothing the ordinary observer can learn to enable 
him to say that business has improved the last week, 
although the general feeling is somewhat better and 
dealers take more kindly to quotations. 


Baltimore, Md.—Quotations on edge box have receded 
to $13.50 a thousand feet and according to report some 
large sales have been made of late on this basis. Box 
makers feel that they do not want to force packing cases 
upon their customers in advance of needs, and they are 
disposed to be conservative in their purchases of rough 
lumber. Receipts have not been especially large of late. 
The decline of the movement has prevented actual reduc- 
tion in the supplies. The better grades are finding a 
fair market. 





SOUTHERN PINE. 


Chicago.—Conditions are repetitions of what they have 
been for several weeks. The railroads are out of the 
market and the yards are buying few cars and these 
they have no trouble picking up from the “bargain coun- 
ter.” Country trade is dull, but is expected to improve 
steadily from now on, as it is firmly believed that south- 
ern pine has reached bed 1ock. There is altogether too 
much elasticity to quotations to make for a good steady 
market. Wholesalers, after a close study of the situation, 
believe that it will be only a short time before this 
wood will begin its climb upward. 


Kansas City, Mo.—Continued hot weather in the corn 
belt is not helping the market any in this territory. The 
crop is being shortened each day and there is little lilkeli- 
hood of a strong fall country trade. Still, a rain soon 
would save some of the corn and would go a long way 
toward helping out the lumber demand. There has been 
some improvement in the export outlook, inquiries being 
more plentiful. The coastwise trade also has improved. 
Failure of the demand to come up to expectations is the 
most disappointing feature of the week’s market. So 
far as prices are concerned the outlook is more hopeful 
as the downward trend has been checked. 





St. Louis, Mo.—Orders from the line yards are be- 
ginning to come in freely. This is partly owed to slight 
price concessions and partly because the fear is well 
grounded that there will be a serious car shortage. A 
general buying movement is looked for soon. 





New Orleans, La.—A slightly more active call is noted, 
but the improvement reported here is far less marked 
than that reported farther west. Indeed some of the 
local commentators declare the situation virtually un- 
changed. Inquiries point toward the placing of orders for 
fall stock, but the commitments of that character so 
far seem rather few and far between. A valiant effort to 
steady quotations is being made, with some effect, if 
reports are to be credited. Prices are still unsatisfactory 
and on a good many items unstable. The export call 
continues to be rated quiet. 





New York.—The general market feeling is better but 
actual orders are coming along on a slow basis and 
wholesalers find plenty of latitude in exercising “rice 
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oks for Lumbermen 





History of the Lumber Industry of America 
A comprehensive and permanent text book on Ameri- 
can lumber history. Volumes 1 and 2 now ready. $5 
a volume, postpaid. 

American Lumberman Telecode 
A cypher code adapted to all branches of the lumber 


trade; 412 pages; 61,427 code words; nearly 4,000 in 
use. $5, postpaid. 


Lumber Shed Construction 


Met L. Saley’s new book on — of lumber 
sheds, offices “and other buildings, with plans. $1.50. 


Realm of the Retailer 


The best of Met L. 


Saley’s writings put into perma- 
nent form. 


$1.50, postpaid, 
The Lumberman’s Actuary 


Shows the cost of any number of feet of Ivmber be- 
tween 2 and 29,000 feet at any price from $6 to $75 a 
thousand; also of lath and shingles from S85e to $6 a 
thousand. In leather $4, cloth $3.50, postpaid. 


The American Lumberman’s Curiosity Shop 


A reference work containing hundreds of practical ques- 
tions about the lumber business with full and appro- 
priate answers, which, in many cases, embody illustra- 
tions. $2, postpaid. 


Chapin’s Lumber Reckoner 
Reduces to board measure 
timber and saw logs. 

In Forest Land 


The humor, sentiment and powers sd of the lumber 
business interpreted by “The Lumberman Poet.” $1.25. 


Climax Tally Book 


For iaepeeen lumbermen, 110 pages, size closed 414 x 
84 ine Finger straps to hold book open when 
tallyi ing. “One copy 75c, six $4, twelve $7.50. 


Woodworkers’ Manual 


Figures the cost and selling price of molding, furniture 
and anything manufactured from lumber or other mate- 
rial where lineal or square measure will apply. Price $2. 


The Coalier’s Actuary 


For retail lumber dealers who handle coal. Tables show 
the amount of any quantity of coal from five pounds 
to 1,100 tons at prices from 25 cents to $15 a ton and 
apply to either gross or net tons. In cloth $2.50, 
leather $3, postpaid. 

Collections by Retail Lumber Dealers 
A series of letters by subscribers to the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, giving their views on the best way to 
handle the accounts of a retail lumber business. These 
letters offer many excellent ideas, and it will well repay 
any retail lumber dealer to read them carefully. Fifteen 
cents, postpaid. 

The American Lumberman’s Vest Pocket Ready 

Reckoner 


Seventy-two pages of tables, showing the contents ot 
any number of pieces of dimension lumber from 1 x 8-10 


lumber, scantling, square 
Morocco $3, cloth $2, postpaid. 


to 12 x 20-40, including also table of freights, weights of 
lumber, shingles, lath, doors, sash, blinds, styles of 
siding and the different log scales. Twenty-five cents, 


postpaid, five copies $1. 
*ustman’s Book of Plans and Building Construct’on 


Covers the construction of modern homes, bungi..ows, 
farm buildings, barns, store fronts, store buildings, 
garages: also the various phases of construction. A 
good book for the retailer to have to show prospective 
home builders. Price $2, postpaid. 


The Practical Lumberman 


Short methods of figuring lumber, octagon spars, logs; 
specifications and lumber carrying capacity of vessels 
and a great deal of other information applying to the 
lumber business of the Pacific coast. $1, postpaid. 


Science of Organization and Business Development 


By R. J. Frank. A treatise on the law and science 
of the promotion, organization, reorganization and man- 
agement of business corporations, “with special refer- 
ence to approved plans and procedure for the financing 
of modern business enterprises. Morocco, $2.75. 


The Cost of Growing Timber 


ty R. S. Kellogg and E. A. Ziegler. 
exposition of facts and figures. 


An interesting 
Twenty-five cents. 
Nicholson on Factory Organization and Costs 
By J. Lee Nicholson, certified public accountant and 
factory costs specialist. $12.50, postpaid. 
Craftsman Homes 
A book of house plans. Every page replete with unique 
and original ideas, Heavy canvas crash $2, postpaid. 
Hammond’s Handy Atlas of the World 
Containing maps of each state and territory in the 
United States and every country in the world, prin- 
cipal cities, etc. Bound in cloth 50c, postpaid. 
Advertising Suggestions for Retail Lumber Dealers 
The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN issues quarterly and sup- 
plies free to subscribers te the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
a bulletin of sample advertisements. Plates of these 
advertisements and of illustrations are also furnished 
subscribers at cost price. Send for sample bulletin. 
Bungalowcraft 
A book on bungalow and cottage building in its latest 
development. Heavy canvas crash $1.50, postpaid. 
Manual for Northern Woodsmen 
3y Austin Cary. Treats of land surveying, forest maps, 
log and wood measurements, timber estimating, etc. 
Cloth $2, postpaid. 


We will be glad to send complete descriptive 
matter of any or all these books. 


American{iimberman 


431 South Dearborn Street, CHICAGO. 


discretion. There is no doubt yards and contracting 
consumers are short of stocks but there is no tendency 
to buy beyond current wants. This has not tended to 
help the price situation to any appreciable extent. In- 
quiries are larger but heavy buying is still on a slow 
basis. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—There is a little more strength to the 
market than was apparent several weeks ago. Owing to 
the curtailment at the mills, not so much stock is seek- 
ing the buyer at low prices, and it is expected that the 
transit cars will be fewer from now on. Flooring in 
competitive woods is firmer in price and this strength 
should soon be extended to yellow pine. 


Boston, Mass.—This market, although practically un- 
changed, is more encouraging to some of the dealers. 
Some (so termed) low prices are quoted, but if business 
be active by fall prices undoubtedly will increase. It is 
difficult to state the situation with prices ranging from 
$1 to $2 apart on flooring and the yards apparently not 
interested in this class of lumber compared with other 
forest products. 





Baltimore, Md.—More or less unsettlement is said to 
prevail in all the markets, and the mills find it advan- 
tageous to curtail production, the margins of profit hav- 
ing become decidedly narrow. Local requirements are 
not large, as relatively little construction work is being 
done and building work in the suburbs in many instances 
does not call for the use of longleaf pine. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—Tenders of yellow pine -stocks under 
new and revised lists from large producers in the 
Southwest frequently instead of encouraging buying have 
had the opposite effect. September’s arrival will put the 
business on a better basis. 

Cincinnati, Ohio.—The teamsters’ strike has stopped 
deliveries to such extent that very little is doing. 
Practically no buying is reported and prices are un- 
changed. The few transit cars on the market will aid 
in getting better prices from retailers who are willing 
to take stocks only at cut prices. 





CYPRESS. 


New Orleans, La.—Demand is slightly improved though 
of the same general character as heretofore. The main 
eall is for mixed cars, rush delivery being very fre- 
quently stipulated. There is slightly heavier propor- 
tionate call for upper grades, but the lowers are still in 
most active request and factory is rated quietest. Prices 
are firm. The Louisiana mills are operating regularly, 
but mill stocks, as a rule, are below the volume of last 
July. Car supply is still easy and shipments are promptly 
made, as a general thing. 


Chicago.—The volume of new business does not seem 
to have gained during the week, neither has it declined. 
Prices are reported to be firm. The factory trade is slow, 
but the common grades and lath and shingles are in 
fairly active request. Manufacturers find it difficult to 
meet the demand for pecky, which is practically out 
of the market. 


There 
last week and 


Kansas City, Mo.—Cypress is holding its own. 
has been a fair volume of business the 
some of the mills report an especially good week. In 
every direction there appears to be more business than 
the mills can handle without breaking their stocks. 
Accordingly the mills are standing pat on their prices 
and firmness is evident. Prices are stiffer. 


St. Louis, Mo.—Prices are steady. Most of the orders 
are for mixed-car lots. Prospects are encouraging, espe- 
cially in regard to crops. Factories are planning orcers 
for immediate shipment, indicating that they are snort 
of stocks. 


New York.—Buyers are holding back as long as they 
can and orders are almost entirely in small lots for 
quick consumption. The aggregate of this character 
of business shows up well, but wholesalers are disvcour- 
aged because there is so little doing in the way of in- 
quiries for straight car and cargo lots. Considering the 
dullness in the demand prices hold well. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Some dealers state that they are moving 
more than their usual amount of stock and they attribute 
this to an improvement in the demand from the door 
mills. The latter have plenty of orders for material 
and there is said to be more turning to cypress than 
usual. Prices have continued about the same as for a 
number of weeks. Tank stock is in fair demand from 
regular customers. 


Boston, Mass.—Business is somewhat quiet, but not 
enough so to make any noticeable change in the market. 
Cypress wholesalers do not seem to be worrying and 
some of the shrewdest buyers, are unloading cargoes, 
which would indicate that they are not looking for 
lower prices but expect the market to continue strong. 





Baltimore, Md.—Local requirements are limited be- 
cause of the tendency among builders to use hardwoods 
for inferior finish. This tendency is in evidence with 
regard to the moderate priced structures no less than the 
costlier ones, and in this way the volume of cypress 
called for is cut into. The yards are not buying in 
excess of their requirements; in fact, the speculative 
features of the business are largely in abeyance. It is 
to be noted, however, that the production of cypress be- 
ing largely in the hands of strong concerns there is less 
price cutting than might be expected under the circum- 
stances. 


Columbus, Ohio.—Trade in cypress is holding up well 
despite a weakness reported in certain quarters. East- 
ern orders are the best although considerable local busi- 
ness is developing. Stocks are fairly large and some low 
offerings are being made. 


Ohio.—Stock would be moving fairly well 
the damage being done to all lines of 
Retail yards and plan- 


Cincinnati, 
were it not for 
business by the teamsters’ strike. 





ing mills are at a standstill on this account. 
remain unchanged. 


SHINGLES AND LATH. 


Chicago.—There is scarcely any demand for red cedar 
shingles, but owing to the small supply of transit cars 
the market continues steady; Clears are quoted at 
$3.27 to $3.32 and stars at $2.70 to $2.72, Chicago basis. 
White cedar manufacturers state that they can sell more 
extras than they can manutacture. Lath are in fair de- 
mand, with prices steady. 


Prices 








Tacoma, Wash.—Red cedar shingles continue in fairly 
good demand, with stars ranging at from $1.65 to $1.70, 
and scarce. Manufacturers look for further price ad- 
vances. 


Kansas City, Mo.—The red cedar shingle market con- 
tinues to stiffen so far as extra stars are concerned. 
The asking price for extra stars is $1.75, Coast basis, a 
gain of 5 cents in the last week; extra clears are held 
at $2.15, Coast basis. The supply on the Coast continues 
light and the prices of cedar logs and bolts have shown 
no recession, hence the mills are not shading their 
prices. 


New Orleans, La.—The call for cypress shingles and 
lath is somewhat improved over last week, when it was 
rated surprisingly brisk, season considered. One lcecal 
concern announces a 10-cent advance on all best and 
economy shingles and on all primes save 4-inch. Lath 
quotations are reported unchanged. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y.—Orders are coming in steadily 
but there is nothing to indicate a brisk volume of new 
business in the near future. No surplus of stock is 
reported and red cedar dealers state that the limited 
amount being shipped from mill points makes it certain 
that there will be no oversupply under existing conditions. 
Prices are being maintained at the figures quoted two 
weeks ago. Lath are scarce and prices are firm. 





~ 


~ Boston, Mass.—The lath situation has inclined dealers 
not to stock up to any degree and even $3.90 for 1% does 
not bring forth any amount of business. Shingles range 
for white cedars from $4 to $4.25; for extras business 
is not considered tively. There is no promising sign of 
any advance in fall prices, although perhaps the taking 
off of the duty will work the opposite to expectations. 
There is some activity in red cedars, with about $3.85 the 
top price. 


Columbus, Ohio.—There is a good demand for all grades 
of shingles in this territory. Shipments from the Csast 
are being delayed and dealers are asking for deliveries. 
Prices are firm all along the line. The lath trade is also 
fairly active and prices are steady. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—With building operations at a stand- 
still on account of the teamsters’ strike, there is practi- 
cally no movement in shingles. Demand is good, how- 
ever, and when the trouble is ended there should pe a 
fair movement for the remainder of the season. 





COOPERAGE. 


Chicago.—The unsettled condition of the cooperage 
market in prices and prospects causes the average cooper 
to hesitate and insist upon buying at less than former 
prices. Limited demand and sharp competition for the 
few orders obtainable for barrels and tierces also make it 
difficult for stave manufacturers to get cost for their 
product, and many needing money are sacrificing profits 
to obtain it. Kiln-dried and jointed white oak oil staves 
have been sold at points taking 3 cents a hundred over 
Chicago at $35 a thousand. In this market little or no 
demand exists for them. While a few cars of red oak, 
air-dried and listed are offered at $29 to $30 a thousand; 
few cars can be sold and there is no call for whisky 
or beer staves. The European market is very similar to 
our trade; prices there are not sufficient to meet ours 
with freight added. Slack staves are offered freely, but 
eastern buyers insist upon buying at 50 cents a thousand 
less than western mills claim and light trade results. 
August is the dullest month in cooperage sales. Some 
criticism is noted from dealers who bought in advance 
and are disappointed that prices and demand are going 
the wrong way. Few inquiries are received for apple 
barrel stock and little change in price is noted, but all 
look for some improvement next month, say A. & H. 
Gates in their report on market conditions. 








White oak, of] staves, per BM... ....ecccsces 31.00 
No. 1, 28%-inch Michigan elm flour staves, 

Oe Er ere ici ek eer 9.25 
ior ze 2812-inch Wisconsin elm flour staves, 

ie. ns oan a Parke ae aie es a kew esis ala ® 9.50 

No. *, 281%4-inch elm staves, net M......... Nominal 5.50 
No. 1, 17%-inch kiln dried basswood head- 

ing, oS aOR SS Er Sar peice ee -06% to 07 
No. 1, 17%-inch gum heading, per set, nomi- 

| Era re ek ee -No demand 
No. 1, 28%-inch gum staves, nominal. -No demand 


M. R., eS ere errr 9,00 






Patent coiled elm hoops, 6-foot, per M...... 10.00 to 10.50 
Patent coiled elm hoops, 5%-foot, per M.... 9.50 to 10.00 
Patent coiled elm hoops, 5-foot, per M...... 9.50 
Himif DALrel Staves, Glm, PET Me. ......ccscccve 6.00 to 6.50 
Half barrel basswood heading, per set...... .05 
Hickory hoops, flour barrel, per M.......... 5.00 to 6.00 
Hickory hoops, half barrel, per M........... Nohe wanted 
Head lining, car lots, per M, 12-inch......... 80 to .85 
Head lining, small lots, per M, 18-inch....... -60 
Ton-roynd HOOP PATFSIS. ........cccscecccees 46 
Eight patent hoop barrels............0ee04- .46 
Hickory hoops, flour barrels, per M.......... .45 
Two patent and six hickory hoop barrels..... 45 
Four patent and four wire hoop barrels...... 45 
BEGLE WOSTOL, SOGP eo occ s ccccuccseccweseseve 37 to  .38 
No. 1 white ash butter tub staves........... 11.00 to 12.00 
Flat ash, 5%-foot hoop, per M...........+06 5.25 
White ocak, of] staves, per M....crsccscoces 30.00 to 31.00 
Red oak, oil staves, per M...... bake eeneere 29.00 to 30.00 
Tierce hoops........+2- LINo ee 
BUeKOry HOOK StTADS. 6.0.06 cscccrcccscsecve . 11.¢ 
TMGS CHOTGOS. 6 0c cn ccccceccccccvvvesessessess y Ue 2 to 1.37% 
Se II 0 55 ois -a's + 0's Wp Wu's 0:43 4 Obie oso 905 8 95 to 1.02 
Porke HATTelS, QBN... 2.0. ssccccvccccccccevccee -85 to -90 
Buffalo, N. Y.—Slack material is in small demand, 


owing to the season. The early demand for apples has 
been fairly well supplied. Prospects for the apple crop 
are much reduced over last month and a 50 percent yield 
is indicated. This is smaller than was expected. 








